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PEEFACE  TO  THE   FIEST  EDITION. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  how  the  States  of  Europe 
have  gained  the  form  and  character  which  they  possess  at  the 
present  moment.  The  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
1792^  terminating  a  period  which  now  appears  far  removed  from 
Qs^  and  setting  in  motion  forces  which  have  in  our  own  day 
produced  a  united  Grermany  and  a  united  Italy^  forms  the  natural 
starting-point  of  a  history  of  the  present  century.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  tell  a  simple  story,  believing  that  a  narrative  in 
which  &cts  are  chosen  for  their  significance,  and  exhibited  in 
their  real  connection,  may  be  made  to  convey  as  true  an  impres- 
sion as  a  fuller  history  in  which  the  writer  is  not  forced  by  the 
necessity  of  concentration  to  exercise  the  same  rigour  towards 
himself  and  his  materials.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  will 
bring  the  reader  down  to  the  year  1848  :  the  third,  down  to  the 
present  time. 

London,  1880. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  revising  this  volume  for  the  second  edition  I  have  occupied 
myself  mainly  with  two  sources  of  infoniiation—the  unpublished 
Records  of  the  English  Foreign  Ofiicej  and  the  published  works 
which  have  during  recent  years  resulted  from  the  investigation 
of  the  Archives  of  Vienna.  The  English  Records  from  1792  to 
1814,  for  access  to  which  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Lord 
Granville,  form  a  body  of  first-hand  authority  of  extraordinary 
richness,  compaas,  and  interests  They  include  the  whole  cor- 
respondence between  the  representativee  of  Great  Britain  at 
Foreign  Courts  and  the  English  Foreign  Office;  a  certain 
number  of  private  communications  between  Ministers  and  these 
representatives ;  a  quantity  of  reports  from  consuls,  agents,  and 
"  informants  ^^  of  every  description ;  and  in  addition  to  these  the 
mOitary  reports,  often  admirably  vivid  and  full  of  matter,  sent 
by  the  British  officers  attached  to  the  head-quarters  of  our 
Allies  in  most  of  the  campaigns  from  1792  to  1814?.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  one  person  should  go  through  the  whole  of 
this  material,  which  it  took  the  Diplomatic  Service  a  quarter  of 
a  century  to  write.  I  have  endeavoured  to  master  the  cnr- 
respondence  from  each  quarter  of  Europe  which,  for  the  time 
being,  had  a  preponderance  in  political  or  military  interest, 
leaving  it  when  its  imiwrtance  became  obviously  subordinate  to 
that  of  others ;  and  although  I  have  no  doubt  left  untouched 
much  that  ivould  repay  investigation,  I  trust  that  the  narrative 
has  gained  in  accuracy  from  a  labour  which  w^as  not  a  light  one, 
and  that  the  few  short  extracts  which  space  has  permitted  me  to 
throw  into  the  notes  may  ser\^e  to  bring  the  reader  nearer  to 
i'vente.  At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  publish  a  selection  from 
the  most  important  documents  of  this  period.     It  is  strange  that 
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learned  Societies,  so  appreciative  of  every  distant  and  trivial 
t^niele  of  the  Middle  Agesj  should  ignore  the  records  of  a 
time  ol  such  surpassing  interestj  and  one  in  which  England 
played  so  great  a  part.  No  just  conception  can  be  formed  of 
lite  difference  between  English  statesmanship  and  that  of  the 
itinental  Courts  in  integrity^  truthfulness,  and  public  spirit, 
until  tlie  mass  of  diplomatic  correspondence  preserved  at  London 
has  been  studied ;  nor,  until  this  has  been  done,  can  anything 
like  an  adequate  biography  of  Pitt  be  written. 

The  second  and  less  important  group  of  authorities  with 

which  I  have  busied  myself  during  the  work  of  revision  com- 

the  works  of  HiifEer,  Vivenot,  Beer,  Helfert^  and  others, 

fliased  on  Austrian  documents^  along  with  the  Austrian  docu- 

mentf^  and  letters  that  have  been  published  by  Vivenot,     The 

Llait-named  writer  is  himself  a  parti zan,  but  the  material  which 

I  be  has  given  to  the  world  is  most  valuable*     The  mystery  in 

which  the  Austrian  Government  until  lately  envt4oped  all  its 

actions  caused  some  of  these  to  be  described  as  worse  than  they 

really  were ;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  First  Edition  I  under- 

!_ estimated   the   bias   of    Prussian   and    North-Grerman   writers. 

ere  I  have  seen  reasons  to  alter  any  statements^  1  have  done 

1*80  without  reserve,  as  it  appears  to  me  childieh  for  any  one  who 

attempts  to  write  history  to  cling  to  an  opinion  after  the  balance 

of  evidence  seems  to   be  against  it.      The  publication  of  the 

second  volume  of  this  work  has  been  delayed  by  the  revision  of 

the  first ;  but  I  hope  that  it  will  appear  before  many  months 

more*     I  must  express  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Oscar  Browning, 

a  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  fields  who  not  only  furnished  me 

with  various  correct  ions ,   but  placed    his   own   lectures  at   my 

kdiaposali  and  to  Mr.  Alfred  Kingston^  whose  unfailing  kindness 

and  courtesy  make  so  great  a  difference  to  those  whose  work  lies 

in  the  department  of  the  Record  Office  which  is  under  his  care, 

London,  1883, 
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Modifttion^CongTDM  of  Prague — Austria  enters  the  War — ArmifB 
and  Plans  of  Napoleon  and  tho  Allies — Campaign  of  Au^st — Battles 
of  Dresden,  Grosbeeren,  the  Katzbach»  and  Ku]iB*-Effect  of  tht^t^ 
Actions— Battle  of  Denn»>wit2— Geroian  Policy  of  AuEtrm  favourable 
to  the  Princes  of  the  Khfnish  Conf edoracy  —  Frustmted  hopefl  of 
(iertnan  ITnity— Battle  of  Leip-^ig— The  Allies  roaeh  the  Rhicie— Oftets 
of  Peace  at  Frankfort— Plan  of  Inrafrion  of  Franoo — Backwardnesa  of 
Auatrift— Tho  Allies  enter  Frantic — Campaign  of  1814 — Congrcjis  of  < 
t^hiltillon — Napoleon  moves  to  the  roar  of  the  AlHea — The  Allies 
iidvane*^  on  Paris— Capitulation  of  Paris— Entry  of  tho  Allies— D*;- 
throneinent  of  Napoleon— Restoration  of  the  Bourbons— The  C*harta — 
Treaty  of  PariB^TemtoTial  effects  of  th©  War,  1792-lSll— Every 
Power  i'xcept  Franco  had  gained — France  relatively  weaker  in  Europe 
— StTrnmary  of  the  permanent  effects  of  this  period  on  Europe  ,  iua 


ria  17^—1 
^Nbilts  Ottde  and  iritlidnwn— AgiUtioo  of  ths  Fri«i  ft]i4  EmigmitJ 
— ^Wttf  Tolkj  of  the  Gmmd^—'PTOTocaiaotm  ofiaed  to  Pnace   bf 
Powcra — State  of  Co&tral  Europe  in  119%— Tht  Holjr  Ii«ndu  Em^trf^^ 
Aiztftria— Rule  of  tlie  Hapsborgi— Tli«  Keknam  d  H^m  Th<  ii<i  ani 
Jo«rpJi  II.^FoUcy  of  Leopold  XL — GoTcnancBt  and  Fonlga  Bobtj  «f 
Ff«iui*  IL^Pniaiia — Gt>reniiii)nti  of  FVedetidt  WiHiain  H.^^oeitl  ooft- 
ditioQ  of  Praaiia— Serofi4ar3r  Stein  of  bcisiiuuif  ^EedcAMlieU  fHirtf 
Free  Cities— Enigbt»^Weakims  of  Gemuij. 

Ok  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1792,  after  weeks 
d{  stormy  agitation  in  Paris,  the  Ministjers  of  Louis 
^XVI.  brought  down  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  France.  The  letter  was  brief 
but  significant  It  announced  that  the  King  intended 
to  appear  in  the  Hall  of  Assembly  at  noon  on  the 
following  day.  Though  the  letter  did  not  disclose  the 
object  of  the  King  s  visit,  it  was  known  that  Louis 
had  given  way  to  the  pressure  of  his  Ministry  and  the 
.national  cry  for  war,  and  that  a  declaration  of  war 
Austria  was  the  measure  which  the  King  was 
>at  to  propose  in  person  to  the  Assembly.  On  the 
morrow  the  public  thronged  the  hall ;  the  Assembly 
broke  off  its  debate  at  midday  in  order  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  King,  Louis  entered  the  hall  in  the  midst  of 
a 
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deep  silence,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  President  in 
the  chair  which  was  now  substituted  for  the  throne  of 
France.  At  the  King's  bidding  General  Dumouriez, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  read  a  report  to  the 
Assembly  upon  the  relations  of  France  to  foreign 
Powers.  The  report  contained  a  long  series  of  charges 
against  Austria,  and  concluded  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  war.  When  Duraouriez  ceased  reading  Louis 
rose,  and  in  a  low  voice  declared  that  he  himself  and 
the  whole  of  the  "Ministry  accepted  the  report  read 
to  the  Assembly;  that  he  had  used  every  effort  to 
maintain  peace,  and  in  vain ;  and  that  he  was  now 
come,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
to  propose  that  the  Assembly  declare  war  against  the 
Austrian  Sovereign.  It  was  not  three  months  since 
Louis  himself  had  supplicated  the  Courts  of  Europe 
for  armed  aid  against  his  own  subjects*  The  words 
which  he  now  uttered  were  put  in  his  mouth  by  men 
whom  he  hated,  but  could  not  resist :  the  very  out- 
burst of  apphiuse  that  followed  them  only  proved  the 
fatal  antagonism  that  existed  between  the  nation  and 
the  King.  After  the  President  of  the  Assembly  had 
made  a  short  answer,  Louis  retired  from  the  hall.  The 
Assembly  itself  broke  up,  to  commence  its  debate  on 
the  King's  proposal  after  an  interval  of  some  hours. 
When  the  House  re-assembled  in  the  evening,  those 
few  courageous  men  who  argued  on  grounds  of  national 
interest  and  justice  against  the  passion  of  the  moment 
could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing.  An  appeal  for  a  second 
day's  discussion  was  rejected ;  the  debate  abruptly  closed; 
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and  the  declaration  of  war  was  carried  against  seven  dis- 
'  sentient  votes.  It  was  a  decision  big  with  consequences 
for  France  and  for  the  world.  From  that  day  began  the 
straggle  between  Eevolutionary  France  and  the  estab- 
lished order  of  Europe,  A  period  opened  in  which 
almost  every  State  on  the  Continent  gained  some  new 
character  from  the  aggressions  of  France^  from  the  laws 
and  political  changes  introduced  by  the  conqueror,  or 
from  the  awakening  of  new  forces  of  national  life  in 
the  crisis  of  successful  resistance  or  of  humiliation.  It 
is  my  intention  to  trace  the  great  lines  of  European 
history  from  that  time  to  the  present,  briefly  sketching 
the  condition  of  some  of  the  principal  States  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Eevolutionary  War,  and  endeavouring 
to  distinguish,  amid  scenes  of  ever-shifting  incident, 
the  steps  by  which  the  Europe  of  1792  has  become 
the  Europe  of  to-day. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Revolution  had  ended 
without  bringing  Fmnce  into  colhsion  with 
foreign  Powers.  This  was  not  due  to  any 
goodwill  that  the  Courts  of  Europe  bore 
to  the  French  people,  or  to  w^ant  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  French  aristocracy  to  raise  the  armies  of  Europe 
against  their  own  country.  The  National  Assembly, 
which  met  in  1789,  bad  cut  at  the  roots  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown ;  it  had  deprived  the  nobility  of  their 
privileges,  and  laid  its  hand  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  The  brothers  of  King  Louis  XVL,  with 
host  of  nobk*s  too  impatient  to  pursue  a  course  of  steady 
political  opposition  at  home,  quitted  France,  and  wearied 
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foreign  Courts  with  their  appeals  for  armed  assistance. 
The  absolute  moiiarchs  of  the  ContiDent  ^ave  them  a 
warm  and  even  osteotatious  welcome  ;  but  they  confined 
their  support  to  wonls  and  tokens  of  distinction j  and 
until  the  summer  of  1791  the  Kevolution  was  not 
soriouslj^  threatened  with  the  interference  of  the  stranger. 
The  ilight  of  King  Louis  from  Paris  in  June,  17U1, 
followed  by  his  capture  and  his  strict  confinement 
within  the  Tuileries,  gave  rise  to  the  first  definite  project 
of  foreign  intervention,*  Louis  had  fled  from  his 
capital  and  from  the  National  Assembly ;  he  returned, 
the  hostage  of  a  populace  alreiidy  familiar  with  outrage 
and  bloodshed.  For  a  moment  the  exasperation  of 
Paris  brought  the  Royal  Family  into  real  jeopardy. 
The  Emperor  Leopold,  brother  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  unhappy  sister,  and 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  European  Courts  from  Padua, 
on  the  Gth  of  July,  proposing  that  the  Powers  should 
unite  to  preserve  the  lioyal  Family  of  France  from 
popular  violence.  Six  weeks  later  the  Emperor  and 
King  Frederick  William  IL  of  Prussia  met  at  Pilhiitz, 
in  Saxony,  A  declaration  was  published  by  the  two 
Sovereigns,  stating  that  they  considtTed  the  position  of 
the  King  of  France  to  be  matter  of  European  concern, 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  all  the  other  great  Powers 
consenting  to  a  joint  action,  they  were  prepai-ed  to  sup* 
ply  an  anned  force  to  operate  on  the  French  frontier. 
Had  the  National  Assembly  instantly  declared  war  on 

•  Kanke,    Uraprung    uod    Bopi>'D    tier    KcnulutionsikriPge^    p.    90, 
Viveaot,  Qocllen  zur  GeHchicktederXftiserpolitik  OesterreicLa,  1»  185, 200. 
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>pold  and  Frederick  William,  its  action  would  have 
unjustified  by  every  rule  of  international  law.  The 
Assembly  did  not,  however,  declare  war,  and  for  a  good 
)n.  It  was  knawu  at  Paris  that  the  manifesto  was 
no  more  than  a  device  of  the  Emperor's  to  intimidate 
the  enemies  of  the  Royal  Family.  Leopold,  when  he 
I  pledged  himself  to  join  a  coalition  of  all  the  Powers, 
r  was  in  fact  aware  that  England  would  be  no  party  to 
any  such  coalition.  He  was  determined  to  do  nothing 
that  would  force  him  into  war;  and  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  French  politicians  would  imderstand  the 
emptiness  of  his  threats  as  well  as  he  did  himself. 
Yet  this  turned  out  to  be  the  case ;  and  whatever 
indignation  the  manifesto  of  Pillnitz  excited  in  the 
^ma^s  of  the  French  people,  it  was  received  with 
more  derision  than  alarm  by  the  men  who  were  cog- 
nisant of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  All  the  politicians  of 
the  National  Assembly  knew  that  Prussia  and  Austria 
had  lately  been  on  the  verge  of  war  with  one  another  upon 
the  Eastern  question ;  they  even  underrated  the  effect  of 
the  French  revolution  in  appeasing  the  existing  enmities 
of  the  great  Powers.  No  important  party  in  France 
regarded  the  Declaration  of  Pillnitz  as  a 
possible  reason  for  hostilities ;  and  the  rjuaiu  witi»- 
challenge  given  to  France  was  soon  publicly 
withdrawn.  It  was  withdrawn  when  Louis  XVI.,  by 
accepting  the  Constitution  made  by  the  National 
Anembly,  placed  himself,  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  in 
the  position  of  a  free  agent.  On  the  14th  September, 
1791t  the  King,  by  a  solemn  public  oath,  identified  his 
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will  with  that  of  the  nation.  It  was  known  in  Paris 
that  he  had  been  urged  by  the  emigrants  to  refuse  his 
assent,  and  to  plunge  the  nation  into  civil  war  by  an 
open  breach  with  the  Assembly.  The  frankness  with 
wliich  Louis  pledged  himself  to  the  Constitution,  the 
seeming  sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  again  turned  the 
tide  of  pnbHc  opinion  in  his  favour.  His  flight  was 
forgiven ;  the  restrictions  pkiced  upon  his  personal 
liberty  were  relaxed.  Louis  seemed  to  be  once  more 
reconciled  with  France,  and  France  was  relieved  frora 
the  ban  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  announced  that  the 
circumstances  which  had  provoked  the  Declaration  of 
Pillnitz  no  longer  existed,  and  that  the  Powers,  though 
prepared  to  revive  the  League  if  future  occasion  should 
arise,  suspended  all  joint  action  in  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  France. 

The  National  Assembly,  which,  in  two  years,  had 
^^  .      carried  France  so  far  towards  the  efoal  of 

Bcitite  and  emi-  ^ 

^JSwina^S  political  and  social  freedom,  now  declared 
its  work  ended.  In  the  mass  of  the  nation 
there  was  little  desire  for  further  change.  The  griev- 
ances which  pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  common 
course  of  men  s  lives — unfair  taxation,  exclusion  from 
public  employment,  monopolies  among  the  townspeople, 
and  the  feudal  dues  w^hich  consumed  the  produce  of  the 
peasant,— had  been  swept  away.  It  was  less  by  any 
general  demand  for  further  reform  than  by  the  an- 
tagonisms already  kindled  in  the  Eevolution  that 
France  was  forced  into  a  new  series  of  violent  changes. 
The  King  himself  was  not  sincerely  at  one  with  the 


nation;  in  everHhing  that  most  keenly  touched  his  con- 
science he  hud  niiwilliugly  accepted  the  work  of  the  As- 
sembly.  The  Church  and  the  noblesse  were  bent  on 
undoing  what  had  already  been  done.  Without  inter- 
fering with  doctrine  or  ritual,  the  National  Assembly 
had   re-organised  the  ecclesiastical   system  of  France, 

land  had  enforced  that  supremacy  of  the  State  over 
le  priesthood  to  which,  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Governments  of  Catholic  Europe  had  been 
steadily  tending.  The  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy^ 
which  was  created  by  the  Xational  Assembly  in  17110, 
Informed  the  priesthood  from  a  society  of  landowners 

'^into  a  body  of  salaried  officers  of  the  State,  and  gave  to 
the  laity  the  election  of  their  bishops  and  ministers. 
The  change,  carried  out  in  this  extreme  form,  threw  the 
whole  body  of  bishops  and  a  great  part  of  the  lower 
clergy  into  revolt.  Their  interests  were  hurt  by  the 
le     of    the    Church   lands  j    their    consciences    were 

^wounded  by  the  system  of  popular  election,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  Pope.  In  half  the  pulpite  of  France 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  anathematised, 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  denounced  against  the 
purchasers  of  the  secularised  Church  lands.  Beyond  the 
frontier  the  emigrant  nobles,  who  might  have  tempered 
the  Revolution  by  combining  with  the  many  liberal  men 
of  their  order  who  remained  at  home,  gathered  in  arms, 
id  sought  the  help  of  foreigners  against  a  nation  in 
which  they  could  see  nothing  but  rebellious  dependents 
of  their  own.  The  head -quarters  of  the  emigrants  were 
Coblentz  in  the  dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Treves. 
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Tliey  formed  themselves  into  regiments,  numbering  in 
ill!  some  few  tbousands,  and  occupied  themselves  with 
extravagant  schemes  of  vengeance  against  all  French- 
men who  had  taken  part  in  the  destruction  of  the 
privileges  of  their  caste. 

Had  the  elections  which  followed  the  dissolution  of 

the  National  Assembly  sent  to  the  Legis- 

.umbiy.     Oct     lature    a    body    or     men    bent    only     on 

1791.  *^  ^ 

maintaining  the  advantages  already  won,  it 
would  have  been  no  easy  task  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
France  in  the  presence  of  the  secret  or  open  hostility 
of  the  Court,  the  Church,  and  the  emigrants.  But  the 
trial  was  not  made.  The  leading  spirits  among  the 
new  representatives  were  not  men  of  compromise. 
In  the  Legislative  Body  wliich  met  in  1791  there  were 
all  the  passions  of  the  Assembly  of  17S9,  without  any 
of  the  experience  which  that  Assembly  had  gained, 
A  decree,  memorable  among  the  achievements  of 
political  folly,  had  prohibited  members  of  the  late 
Chamber  from  seeking  re-election.  The  new  Legis- 
lature was  composed  of  men  whose  political  creed  had 
been  drawn  almost  wholly  from  literary  sources;  the 
most  dangerous  theorists  of  the  former  Assembly  were 
released  from  Parliamentary  restraints,  and  installed, 
like  Eobespierre,  as  the  orators  of  the  clubs.  Within 
the  Chamber  itself  the  defenders  of  the  Monarchy  and 
of  the  Constitution  which  had  just  been  given  to  France 
were  far  outmatched  by  the  party  of  advance.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  the  new  deputies  formed  the 
group  named  after  the  district   of  the  Gironde,  where 
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several  of  their  leaders  had  been  elected.  Tlie  orator 
Vergniaud,  pre-eminent  among  companions  of  singular 
eloquence,  the  philosopher  Condorcet,  the  veteran 
joiimalist  Brissot,  gave  to  this  party  an  ascendancy 
in  the  Chamber  and  an  influence  in  the  country  the 
more  dangerous  because  it  appeared  to  belong  to  men 
elevated  above  the  ordinary  regions  of  political  strife. 
Without  the  fixed  design  of  turning  the  monarchy 
into  a  republic,  the  orators  of  the  Gironde  sought 
to  CTiry  the  revolutionary  movement  over  the  barrier 
erected  against  it  in  the  Constitution  of  179L  From 
the  moment  of  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  it  was 
clear  that  the  Girondins  intended  to  precipitate  the 
ooiiflict  between  the  Court  and  the  nation  by  devoting 
aU  the  wealth  of  their  eloquence  to  the  subjects  which 
divided  France  the  most.  To  Brissot  and  the  men  who 
fumisbed  the  ideas  of  the  party,  it  would  have  seemed 

tedamity  that  the  Constitution  of  1791,  with  its  re- 
ect  for  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  its  tolerance 
mediaeval  superstition,  should  fairly  get  under 
_  ly.  In  spite  of  Eobespierre's  prediction  ™-  __i|  ^^ 
that  war  would  give  Frauce  a  strong  ^^^^^ 
sovereign  in  the  place  of  a  w^eak  one,  the  Girondins 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  best  means  of  diminish- 
ing or  overthrowing  monarchical  power  in  France  was  a 
war  with  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and  henceforward 
they  laboured  for  war  with  scarcely  any  disguise.* 

Hot   were   occasions    wanting,    if    war  was  needful 
for    Prance.     The    protection    which    the    Elector    of 

*Ton  Sybel,  Gescliiclite  der  ReTolntionszeitt  i  289. 
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Tr&ves  gave  to  the  emigrant  armj  at  Cobletitz  was 
so  flagrant  a  violation  of  international  law  that  the 
Gironde  had  the  support  of  the  whole  nation  when 
they  called  upon  the  King  to  demand  the  dispersal 
of  the  emigrants  in  the  most  peremptory  form. 
National  feeling  was  keenly  excited  by  debates  in 
which  the  military  preparations  of  the  emigrants  and 
the  encouragemeDt  given  to  them  by  foreign  princes 
were  denounced  with  all  the  energy  of  southern  elo- 
quence. On  the  1 3th  of  December  Louis  declared  to  the 
Electors  of  Treves  and  Mainz  that  he  would  treat  them 
as  enemies  unless  the  armaments  within  their  territories 
were  dispersed  by  January  15thj  and  at  the  same 
time  he  called  upon  the  Emperor  Leopold,  as  head 
uf  the  Germanic  body,  to  use  his  influence  in  bring- 
ing the  Electors  to  reason.  The  demands  of  France 
were  not  resisted.  On  the  16th  January,  1792,  Louis 
informed  the  Assembly  that  the  emigrants  had  been 
expelled  from  the  electorates,  and  acknowledged  the 
good  offices  of  Leopold  in  eftecting  this  result.  The 
substantial  cause  of  war  seemed  to  have  disappeared; 
but  another  had  arisen  in  its  place.  In 
a  note  of  December  21st  the  Austrian 
minister  Kaunitz  used  expressions  which 
implied  that  a  league  of  the  Powers  was  still  in 
existence  against  France.  Notliing  could  have  come 
more  opportunely  for  the  war-party  in  the  Assembly. 
Brissot  cried  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  war, 
and  appealed  to  the  French  nation  to  vindicate  its 
honour   by  an   attack   both   upon   the   emigrants   and 
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tipon  their  imperial  protector.  The  issne  depended 
Dpon  the  relative  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  Opposi- 
tion. Leopold  saw  that  war  was  inevitable  unless  the 
Constitutional  party,  which  was  still  in  office,  rallied 
for  one  last  effort,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  its 
antagonists.  In  the  hope  of  turning  public  opinion 
st  the  Gironde,  he  permitted  Kaunitz  to    send  a 

>atch  to  Paris  which  loaded  the  leaders  of  the  war- 
party  with  abuse,  and  exhorted  the  French  nation  to 
deUver  itself  from  men  who  would  bring  upon  it  the 
of  Europe.  (Feb.  17,)*  The  despatch  gave 
ifmgular  proof  of  the  inability  of  the  cleverest  sovereign 
and  the  most  experienced  minister  of  the  age  to  dis- 
tinguish  between  the  fears  of  a  timid  cabinet  and  the 
impulses  of  an  excit-ed  nation.  Leopold \s  vituperations 
might  have  had  the  intended  effect  if  they  had  been 
Iressed  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden  or  the  Doge  of 
Venice;  addressed  to  the  French  nation  and  its  popular 
Assembly  in  the  height  of  civdl  conflict,  they  were  as 
oil  poured  upon  the  flames.  Leopold  ruined  the  party 
which  he  meant  to  reinforce ;  he  threw  the  nation  into 
the  arms  of  those  whom  he  attacked.  His  despatch  was 
received  in  the  Assembly  with  alternate  murmurs  and 
bursts  of  laughter;  in  the  clubs  it  excited  a  wild  outburst 
of  lage.  The  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  continued  for 
a  few  weeks  more ;  but  the  real  answer  of  France  to 
Austria  was  the  **  Marseillaise/*  composed  at  Strasburg 
almost  simultaneously  with  Kaunitz'  attack  upon  the 
Jacobins.      The    sudden    death    of    the    Emperor    on 

•TiTtfnot.  Qoellen,  i.  372.    Buuhez  et  Roux«  xiii.  340,  xiv.  24. 
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War   dedmred, 
April  flO,  17W. 


March  1st  produced  no  pause  in  the  controversy. 
Delessart,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Louis,  was 
thrust  from  office,  and  replaced  by  Dumouriez,  the 
representative  of  the  war-party.  Expostulation  took 
a  sharper  tone ;  old  subjects  of  complaint  were 
revived;  and  the  armies  on  each  side 
were  already  pressing  towards  the  frontier 
when  the  unhappy  Louis  was  brought  down  to  the 
Assembly  by  his  Ministers,  and  compelled  to  propose 
the  declaration  of  war. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  professed  grounds  correspond 

with  the  real  motives  of  a  war;    nor  was 

grvuMM    of        this  the  case  in  1792.     The  ultimatum  of 

war, 

the  Austrian  Government  demanded  that 
compensation  should  he  made  to  certain  German  nobles 
whose  feudal  rights  over  their  peasantry  had  been 
abolished  in  Alsace ;  that  the  Pope  sbould  be  indemnified 
for  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  which  had  been  taken 
from  him  by  France;  and  that  a  Government  should 
be  established  at  Paris  capable  of  affording  the  Powers 
of  Europe  security  against  the  spread  of  democratic 
agitation.  No  one  supposed  the  first  two  grievances 
to  be  a  serious  ground  for  hostilities.  The  rights  of 
the  German  nobles  in  Alsace  over  their  villagers  were 
no  doubt  protected  by  the  treaties  which  ceded  those 
districts  to  France;  but  every  politician  in  Europe 
would  have  laughed  at  a  Government  which  allowed 
the  feudal  system  to  survive  in  a  corner  of  its  dominions 
out  of  respect  for  a  settlement  a  century  and  a  half 
old:  nor  had   the  Assembly   refused   to   these   foreign 
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teignenrs  a  compensation  claimed  in  vain  by  King 
Louis  far  the  nobles  of  France.  As  to  the  annexa- 
tioii  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  a  power  which, 
tike  Austria,  had  joined  in  dismembering  Poland,  and 
had  just  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dismember 
Tiutey,  could  not  gravely  reproach  France  for  incor- 
porating  a  district  which  lay  actually  within  it,  and 
whose  inhabitants,  or  a  great  portion  of  thera,  were 
laxious  to  become  citizens  of  France.  The  third  de- 
maiid,  the  establishment  of  such  a  government  aa 
Austria  should  deem  satisfactory,  was  one  which 
no  high-spirited  people  could  be  expected  to  entertain, 
Kor  was  this  in  fact  expected  by  Austria.  Leopold 
had  no  desire  to  attack  France,  but  he  had  used  threats, 
and  would  not  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  renouncing 
ihenu  He  would  not  have  begun  a  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  the  French  Crown ;  but,  when  be  found 
tfiat  be  was  himself  certain  to  be  attacked,  he  accepted 
a  war  with  the  Revolution  without  regret.  On  the 
oilier  side,  w^hen  the  Gironde  denounced  the  league  of 
tbe  Kings,  they  exaggerated  a  far-off  danger  for  the 
ends  of  their  domestic  policy.  The  Sovereigns  of 
the  Continent  had  indeed  made  no  secret  of  their 
hatred  to  the  Revolution.  Catherine  of  Russia  had 
exhorted  every  Court  in  Europe  to  make  war ;  Gustavus 
id  Sweden  was  surprised  by  a  violent  £^^,^,^51^0^  ^ 
d^th  in  the  midst  of  preparations  against  JS3*1iiijiJ?*S 
France;  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sardinia  were     S?inSr^  ?J^ 


leady  to  follow  leaders  stronger  than  them- 
selves.    But  the  statesmen  of   the  French   Assembly 
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well  understood  the  interval  that  separates  hostile 
feeling  from  actual  attack  \  and  the  unsubstantial  nature 
of  the  danger  to  France,  whether  from  the  northern  or 
the  southern  Powers,  was  proved  by  the  very  fact  that 
Austria,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  France,  and  the  country 
of  the  hated  Marie  Antoinette,  was  treated  as  the  main 
enemy.  Nevertheless,  the  Courts  had  done  enough  to 
excite  the  anger  of  millions  of  French  people  who  knew 
of  their  menaces,  and  not  of  their  hesitations  and 
reserves.  The  man  who  composed  the  '*  Marseillaise  *' 
was  no  maker  of  cunningly-devised  fables ;  the  crowds 
who  first  sang  it  never  doubted  the  reality  of  the 
dangers  which  the  orators  of  the  Assembly  denounced. 
The  Courts  of  Europe  had  heaped  up  the  fuel ;  the 
Girondins  applied  the  torch.  The  mass  of  the  French 
nation  had  little  means  of  appreciating  what  passed  in 
Europe ;  they  took  their  facts  from  their  leaders,  who 
considered  it  no  very  serious  thing  to  plunge  a  nation 
into  war  for  the  furtherance  of  internal  liberty.  Events 
were  soon  to  pass  their  own  stern  and  mocking  sentence 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  (lirondiu  statesmanship. 

After  voting  the  Declaration  of  War  the  Frencl 
Assembly  accepted  a  manifesto^  drawn  u| 
by  Condorcet,  renouncing  in  the  name  ot 
the  French  people  all  intention  of  conquestj 
The  manifesto  expressed  what  w^as  sincerely  felt  by  mei 
like  Condorcet,  to  whom  the  Kevolution  was  still  tc 
sacred  a  cause  to  be  stained  with  the  vulgar  lust  of  ag- 
grandisement. But  the  actual  course  of  the  w^ar  wa 
determined  less  by  the  intentions  with  which  the  Frencl 
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begm  it  than  by  the  political  condition  of  the  States 
which  bordered  upon  the  French  frontier.  The  war  was 
primarily  a  war  with  Austria,  but  the  Sovereign  of 
Austria  was  also  the  head  of  Germany.  The  German 
Ecclesiastical  Princes  who  ruled  in  the  Ehenish  provinces 
had  been  the  most  zealous  protectors  of  the  emigrants ; 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  now  find  shelter  in 
nentraiity.  Prussia  had  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  aguinst  France;  other  German  States  folio Aved  in 
the  wake  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  Powers.  If  France 
proved  stronger  than  its  enemy,  there  were  governments 
besides  that  of  Austria  which  would  have  to  take  their 
soeount  with  the  Revolution.  Nor  indeed  was  Austria 
the  power  most  exposed  to  violent  change.  The  mass 
of  its  territory  lay  far  from  France ;  at  the  most,  it 
Hiked  the  loss  of  Lombardy  and  the  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many at  large  w^as  the  real  area  threatened 
by  the  war,  and  never  was  a  political  eora- 
nnmity  less  fitted  to  resist  attack  than  Germany  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  in  the  divisions 
of  the  German  people,  and  in  the  rivalries  of  the  two 
leading  German  governments,  that  France  found  its 
surest  support  throughout  the  Revolutiouary  war,  and 
its  keenest  stimulus  to  conquest.  It  w411  throw  light 
upon  the  sudden  changes  that  now  began  to  break  over 
Europe  if  we  pause  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  state 
of  Gennany  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  note  the 
cliaracter  and  policy  of  its  reigning  sovereigns,  and  to 
east  a  glance  over  the  circumstances  w^hich  had  brought 
the  central  district  of  Eurt^pe  into  its  actual  condition. 


state     of    Ger- 
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Germany  at  large  still  preserved  the  mediaBTal  name 

and  forms  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire.  The  members 
of  this  so*calIed  Empire  were,  however,  a 
multitude  of  independent  States;  and  the 
chief  of  these  States,  Austria,  combined  vt^ith  its  German 
provinces  a  large  territory  which  did  not  even  in  name 
form  part  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  motley  of  the 
Empire  was  made  up  by  governments  of  every  degree  of 
strength  and  weakness.  Austria  and  Prussia  possessed 
both  political  traditions  and  resources  raising  them  to 
the  rank  of  great  European  Powers ;  but  the  sovereign- 
ties of  the  second  order,  such  as  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
had  neither  the  security  of  strength  nor  the  free  energy 
often  seen  in  small  political  communities ;  whilst  in  the 
remaining  petty  States  of  Germany,  some  hundreds  in 
number,  all  public  life  had  long  passed  out  of  mind  in  a 
drowsy  routine  of  official  benevolence  or  oppression.  In 
theory  there  still  existed  a  united  Germanic  body ;  in 
reality  Germany  was  composed  of  two  great  monarchies 
in  embittered  rivalry  with  one  another^  and  of  a  multi- 
tude of  independent  principalities  and  cities  whose  mem- 
bership in  the  Empire  involved  little  beyond  a  liability 
to  be  dragged  into  the  quarrels  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbours.  A  German  national  feeling  did  not  exist, 
because  no  combination  existed  uniting  the  interests  of 
all  Germany.  The  names  and  forms  of  political  union f 
had  come  down  from  a  remote  past,  and  formed  a 
grotesque  anaclironism  amid  the  realities  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  head  of  the  Germanic  body 
held  office  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  as  the  elected 
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successor  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Eoman  Caesars.    Since 

the  fifteenth   century  the  imperial  dignity  had  rested 

with  the  Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg ;  but,  with  the 

exception  of  Charles  V.»  no  sovereign  of  that  Houiie  had 

commanded  forces  adequate  to  the  creation  of  a  united 

German  state,  and  the  opportunity  which  then  oiFered 

itself  was  allowed   to    pass    away.      The   Eeforraation 

severed  Northern  Germany  from  tlie  Catholic  monarchy 

of  the  south.     The   Thirty  Years'   War,    terminating 

in  the   middle   of    the    seventeenth   century,    secured 

the   existence   of  Protestantism   on   the    Continent   of 

Euro|K?,   but   it   secured    it   at   the    cost    of   Germany, 

which  was  left  exhausted  and    disintegrated.     By  the 

Treaty  of  Westphalia,  a.d.   164S,  the  independence  of 

every  member  of  the  Empire  was  recognised,     ^£^^6  i^g,  aii 

and  the  central  authority  was  henceforth  a     t^^^a^  Li^v^- 

^  dent  of  tiic  Km- 

•e  shadow.  The  Diet  of  the  Empire,  ^™'' 
fre  the  representatives  of  the  Electors,  of  the 
ces,  and  of  the  Free  Cities,  met  in  the  order  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  sank  into  a  Heralds*  College,  oc- 
cupied with  questions  of  title  and  precedence  ;  affairs 
of  real  importance  were  transacted  by  envoys  from 
Court  to  Court.  For  parpo.ses  of  war  the  Empire 
was  divided  into  Circles,  each  Circle  supplying  in 
theory  a  contingent  of  troops;  but  this  military 
organisation  existed  only  in  letter.  The  greater  and 
the  intermediate  States  regulated  their  armaments,  as 
they  did  their  policy,  without  regard  to  the  Diet  of 
Batisbon ;  the  contingents  of  the  smaller  sovereignties 
and  free  cities  were  in  every  degree  of  inefficiency, 
c 
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corruption,  and  disorder  ;  and  in  spite  o£  the  courage 
of  the  German  soldier,  it  could  make  little  diflerence 
in  a  European  war  whether  a  regiment  which  had 
its  captain  appointed  by  the  city  of  Gmiind,  its 
lieutenant  by  the  Abbess  of  Rotenmiinster,  and  its 
ensign  by  the  Abbot  of  Gegenbach,  did  or  did  not  take 
the  field  with  numbers  fifty  per  cent,  below  its  statutory 
contingent,*  How  loose  was  the  connection  subsisting 
between  the  members  of  the  Empire,  how  slow  and 
cumbrous  its  constitutional  machinery,  was  strikingly 
proved  after  the  first  inroads  of  the  French  into  Germany 
in  1792,  w^hen  the  Diet  deliberated  for  four  weeks 
before  calling  out  the  forces  of  the  Empire,  and  for 
five  months  before  declaring  war. 

The  defence  of  Germany  rested  in  fact  with  the 
armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Austrian  House  of 
Aurtria.  Hapsburg  held  the  imperial  title,  and  gathered 
around  it  the  sovereigns  of  the  less  progressive  Gennan 
States.  While  the  Protestant  communities  of  Northern 
Germany  identified  their  interests  with  those  of  the 
rising  Prussian  Monarchy,  religious  synipathy  and 
the  tradition  of  ages  attached  the  minor  Catholic 
Courts  to  the  political  system  of  Vienna.  Austria 
gained  something  by  its  patronage ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, no  real  member  of  the  German  family.  Its 
interests  were  not  the  interests  of  Germany ;  its  power, 
great  and  enduring  as  it  proved,  was  not  based  mainly 
upon  German  elements,  nor  used  mainly  for  German 

^  Hiii£aer,  Deutsche  QeacHchtOf  i.  8H.    Yivenot^  Herzo^  Albrecht, 
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encLs.  The  title  of  the  Austrian  monarch  gave  the  best 
idea  of  the  singular  variety  of  races  and  nationalities 
which  owed  their  political  union  only  to  their  submis* 
sion  to  a  common  head.  In  the  shorter  form  of  state  the 
reigning  Hapsburg  was  described  as  King  of  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Galicia ;  Archduke  of 
Austria ;  Grand  Duke  of  Transylvania ;  Duke  of 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola ;  and  Princely  Count 
of  Hapsburg  and  Tjrrol.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  1792  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria 
mcluded  the  Southern  Netherlands  and  the  Duchy 
^of  Milan,  in  addition    to  the    great  bulk  of  the  terri- 

ary  which  it  still  governs.  Eleven  distinct  languages 
were  spoken  in  the  Austrian  montirchy  with  countless 
varieties  of  dialects.  Of  the  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion the  Slavic  was  far  the  largest,  numbering  about  ten 
millions,  against  five  million  Germans  and  three  million 
Magyars;  but  neither  numerical  strength  nor  national 
objects  of  desire  coloured  the  policy  of  a  family  which 
looked  indifferently  upon  all  its  subject  races  as  instru- 

aents  for  its  own  aggrandisement*  Milan  and  the 
Netherlands  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Austria 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
the  destiny  of  the  old  dominions  of  the  Hapsburg 
House  had  been  fixed  for  many  generations  in  the 
course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  that 
struggle,  as  it  affected  Austria,  the  con-  ^^^"^SJ^f' 
flict  of  tbe  ancient  and  the  reformed  faith 
had  become  a  contlict  between  the  Monarchy,  allied  with 
the  Church,  and  every  element  of  national  life  and  inde- 
c  2 
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pendence,  allied  witli  the  Ke formation.  Protestantism, 
then  dominant  in  almost  all  the  Hapsburg  territories, 
was  not  put  down  withont  extinguishing  the  political 
liberties  of  Austrian  Gemvany,  the  national  life  of 
Bohemia,  the  spirit  and  ambition  of  the  Hungarian 
nobles.  The  detestable  desire  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, "  Rather  a  desert  than  a  country  full  of  here- 
tics," was  only  too  well  fulfilled  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  his  dominions.  In  the  German  provinces, 
except  the  Tyrol,  the  old  Parliaments,  and  with  them  all 
trace  of  liberty,  disappeared ;  in  Bohemia  the  national 
Protestant  nobility  lost  their  estates,  or  retained  them 
only  at  the  price  of  abandoning  the  religion,  the 
language,  and  the  feelings  of  their  race,  until  the 
country  of  Huss  passed  out  of  the  sight  of  civilised 
Europe,  and  Bohemia  represented  no  more  than  a  blank, 
unnoticed  mass  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  Hungary, 
where  the  nation  was  not  so  completely  crushed  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  Protestantism  survived,  the 
wholesale  executions  in  168G,  ordered  by  the  Tribunal 
known  as  the  "  Slaughter-house  of  Eperies/'  illustrated 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  Monarchy  towards  the  spirit 
of  national  independence.  Two  powers  alone  were 
allowed  to  subsist  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the 
power  of  the  Crown  and  the  power  of  the  Priesthood ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  no  real  national  unity  could  exist 
among  the  subject  races,  the  unity  of  a  blind  devotion 
to  the  Catholic  Church  was  enforced  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Monarchy  by  all  the  authority  of  the  State. 
Under  the  pressure   of  this  soulless  despotism  the 
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mind  of  man  seemed  to  lose  all  its  finer  powers.     The 
■  seventeenth  and  eight-eenth  centuries,   in  which  no  de- 
le passed  in  England  and  France  without  the  pro- 
duction  of   some   literary   masterpiece,  some  scientific 
discovery,    or  some  advance  in  political  reasoning,  are 
marked  by  no  single  illustrious   Austrian  name,  except 
_that  of  Haydn  the  musician,     ^Vhen,  after  three  genera- 
ftions  of  torpor  succeeding  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the 
mind  of  North  Germany  awoke  again  in  Winckelmann 
find  Lessing,  and  a  widely-diffused  education  gave  to  the 
middle  class  some  compensation  for  the  absence  of  all 
political  freedom,  no  trace  of  this  revival  appeared  in 
.Austria*     The  noble  hunted  and  slept ;  the  serf  toiled 
rkeavily  on ;  where  a  school  existed,  the  Jesuit  taught  his 
'schoolboys ecclesiastical  Latin/and  sent  them  away  uuahle 
to  read  their  mother-tongue*     To  this  dull  and  impene- 
tmble  society  the  beginnings  of  improvement  could  only 
be  brought  by  military  disaster.     The  loss 
of  Silesia  in  the  first  years  of  Maria  Theresa     M*m  Th«r«». 

•^  1740— 17«». 

,  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  Government, 
tttnd    reform    began.       Although    the    old    provincial 
lAssemblies,  except  in  Hungary  and  the  Netherlands, 
liad  long  lost  aU    real   power,  the   Crown   had   never 
^attempted    to    create    a   uniform   system   of   adminis- 
tration :    the    coUection   of    taxes,    the    enlistment    of 
recruits,    w^as   still    the   business   of    the    feudal   land- 
owners of  each  district.     How  such  an  antiquated  order 
was  likely  to  fare  in  the  presence  of  an  energetic  enemy 
was  clearly  enough  showTi   in   the   first   attack   made 
upon   Austria   by  Frederick  the  Great.     As  the  basis 
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of  a  better  military  organisation,  and  in  the  hope  of 
arousing  a  stronger  national  interest  among  her 
subjects,  Theresa  iDtroduced  some  of  the  offices  of 
a  centralised  monarchy,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
improved  the  condition  of  the  serf,  and  substitnted  a 
German  education  and  German  schoolmasters  for  those 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  peasant,  hitherto  in  many  parts 
of  the  monarchy  attached  to  the  soil,  was  now  made 
free  to  quit  his  lord's  land,  and  was  secured  from  eject- 
ment so  long  as  he  fulfilled  his  duty  of  labouring  for 
the  lord  on  a  fixed  number  of  days  in  the  year.  Beyond 
this  Theresa's  reform  did  not  extend.  She  had  no 
desire  to  abolish  the  feudal  character  of  country  life; 
she  neither  wished  to  temper  the  sway  of  Catholicism, 
nor  to  extinguish  those  provincial  forms  which  gave  to 
the  nobles  within  their  own  districts  a  shadow  of  political 
independence.  Herself  conservative  in  feeling,  attached 
to  aristocracy,  and  personally  devout,  Theresa  consented 
only  to  such  change  as  was  recommended  by  her  trusted 
counsellors,  and  asked  no  more  than  she  was  able  to 
obtain  by  the  charm  of  her  o\\^i  queenly  character. 

With  the  accession  of  her  son  Joseph  11.  in  1780  a 
new  era  began  for  Austria.  The  work  deferred  by 
Theresa  was  then  taken  up  by  a  monarch 
whose  conceptions  of  social  and  religious  re- 
form left  little  for  the  boldest  innovators  of  France  ten 
years  later  to  add.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  creation 
of  a  great  military  force  for  enterprises  of  foreign  con- 
quest was  an  end  always  present  in  Joseph's  mind,  and 
that  the  thirst  for  uncontrolled  despotic  power  never  left 
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him  ;  hut  by  the  side  of  these  coarser  elements  there  was 
in  Joseph's  nature  something  of  the  true  fire  of  the  man 
who  lives  for  ideas.  Passionately  desirous  of  elevating 
every  class  of  his  subjects  at  the  same  time  that  he 
ignored  all  their  habits  and  wishes,  Joseph  attempted 
to  transform  the  motley  and  priest-ridden  collection  of 
nations  over  whom  he  ruled  into  a  single  homogeneous 
body,  organised  after  the  model  of  France  and  Prtissiii, 
worshipping  in  the  spirit  of  a  tolerant  and  enlightened 
Christianity,  animated  in  its  relations  of  class  to  class  by 
the  humane  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  Joseph  abolished  every  juris- 
diction that  did  not  directly  emanate  from  the  Crown, 
and  scattered  an  army  of  officials  from  Ostend  to  the 
Dniester  to  conduct  the  entire  public  business  of  his 
dominions  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  central 
authority  at  Vienna.  In  succeeding  years  edict  fol- 
lowed edict,  dissolving  monasteries,  forbidding  Church 
festivals  and  pilgrimages,  securing  the  protection  of  the 
Stat^  to  every  form  of  Christian  worship,  abolishing  the 
exemption  from  land-tax  and  the  monopoly  of  public 
offices  enjoyed  by  the  nobility,  transforming  the 
tloiversities  from  dens  of  monkish  ignorance  into  schools 
of  secular  learning,  converting  the  peasant's  personal 
service  into  a  rent-charge,  and  giving  him  intbeofiicer  of 
^  the  Crown  a  protector  and  an  arbiter  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  lord.  Noble  and  enlightened  in  his  aims, 
Joseph,  like  every  other  reformer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  underrated  the  force  which  the  past  exerts  over 
the  present ;  he  could  see  nothing  but   prejudice  and 
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unreason  in  the  attachment  to  prOTincial  custom  or 
time-honoured  opinion ;  he  knew  nothing  of  that 
moral  law  which  limits  the  success  of  revolutions  by  the 
conditions  which  precede  them.  What  was  w^orst  united 
with  what  was  best  in  resistance  to  his  reforms.  The 
bigots  of  the  University  of  Lou  vain,  who  still  held  out 
against  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  excited  the  mob  to 
insurrection  against  Joseph,  as  the  enemy  of  religion ; 
the  Magyar  landowners  in  Hungary  resisted  a  system 
which  extinguished  the  last  vestiges  of  their  national 
independence  at  the  same  time  that  it  destroyed  the 
harsh  dominion  which  they  themselves  exercised  over 
their  peasantry.  Joseph  alternated  between  conces- 
sion and  the  extreme  of  autocratic  violence.  At  one 
moment  he  resolved  to  sweep  away  every  local  right 
that  fettered  the  exercise  of  his  power;  then,  after 
throwing  the  Netherlands  into  successful  revolt,  and 
forcing  Hungary  to  the  verge  of  armed  resistance,  he 
revoked  his  unconstitutional  ordinances  (January  28, 
1790),  and  restored  all  the  institutions  of  the  Hungarian 
monarchy  which  existed  at  the  date  of  his  accession. 
A  month  later,  death  removed  Joseph  from  his 
stru^f^le  and   his   sorrows.      His  successor, 

Leopold   n.  o*^ 

i7i»o-im.  Leopold  II,,  found  the  monarchy  involved 

as  Russia's  ally  in  an  attack  upon  Turkey ;  threatened 
by  the  Northern  League  of  Prussia,  England,  and 
Holland ;  exhausted  in  finance ;  weakened  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  distracted  in  every 
province  by  the  conflict  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
system  of  government,  and  the  assertion  of  new  social 
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rights  that  seemed  to  have  been  created  ooly  in  order  to 
be  extinguished*  The  recovery  of  Belgium  aotl  the  con- 
clusion of  peaee  with  Turkey  were  effected  under  cir- 
cumstances that  brought  the  adroit  and  guarded  states- 
manship of  Leopold  into  just  credit.  His  settlement  of 
the  conflict  between  the  CrowTi  and  the  Provinces,  between 
the  Church  and  education,  between  the  noble  and  the 
serf,  marked  tbe  line  in  which,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
Austrian  policy  was  to  run  for  sixty  years.  Provincial 
rights,  the  privileges  of  orders  and  corporate  bodies, 
Leopold  restored ;  the  personal  sovereignty  of  his 
house  he  maintained  unimpaired.  In  the  more  liberal 
part  of  Joseph^s  legislation,  the  emancipation  of  learn- 
ing from  clerical  control,  the  suppression  of  unjust 
privilege  in  taxation,  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  services 
of  the  peasant,  Leopold  was  WLlling  to  make  conces- 
sions to  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy ;  to  the  spirit  of 
national  independence  which  his  predecessor's  aggression 
had  excited  in  Bohemia  as  well  as  in  Hungary,  he 
made  no  concession  beyond  the  restoration  of  certain 
cherished  forms.  An  attempt  of  the  Magyar  nobles 
to  affix  conditions  to  their  acknowledgment  of  Leopold 
as  King  of  Hungary  was  defeated  ;  and,  by  creatiog 
new  oflices  at  Vienna  for  the  affairs  of  Hlyria  and  Tran- 
sylvania, and  making  them  independent  of  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  Leopold  showed  that  the  Crown  possessed 
an  instrument  against  the  dominant  Magyar  race  in  the 
Slavic  and  Romanic  elements  of  the  Hungarian  King- 
dom.*  On  the  other  hand,  Leopold  consented  to  restore 
•  Springer,  Goschiclito  Ocstoiroichs,  i.,  46* 
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to  the  Church  its  control  over  the  higher  education,  and 
to  throw  back  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  land  not 
occupied  by  noble  owners.  He  gave  new  rigour  to  the 
censorship  of  the  press ;  but  the  gain  was  not  to  the 
Church,  to  which  the  censorship  had  formerly  belonged, 
but  to  the  Government,  which  now  employed  it  as  an 
instrument  of  State.  In  the  great  question  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  serf  Leopold  was  confronted  by  a 
niore  resolute  and  powerful  body  of  nobility  in  Hungary 
than  existed  in  any  other  province.  The  right  of  the 
lord  to  fetter  the  peasant  to  the  soil  and  to  control  his 
marriage  Leopold  refused  to  restore  in  any  part  of  his 
dominions  ;  but,  w^hile  in  parts  of  Bohemia  he  succeeded 
in  maintaining  the  right  given  by  Joseph  to  the  peasant 
to  commute  his  personal  service  for  a  money  payment, 
in  Hungary  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
system  of  Theresa,  and  to  leave  the  final  settlement  of 
the  question  to  the  Diet.  Twenty  years  later  the  states- 
man who  emancipated  the  peasants  of  Prussia  observed 
that  Hungary  was  the  only  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  which  the  peasant  was  not  in  a  better 
condition  than  his  fellows  in  North  Germany  ;*  and  so 
torpid  was  the  humanity  of  the  Diet  that  until  the 
year  1835  the  prison  and  the  flogging-board  continued 
to  form  a  part  of  every  Hungarian  manor. 

Of  the  self-sacrificing  ardour  of  Joseph  there  was 
no  trace  in  LeopokVs  character ;  yet  his  political  aims 
were  not  low.  During  twenty-four  years'  government 
of  Tuscany  he  had  proved  himself  almost  an  ideal  ruler 

•  Pertz,  Leben  Stein,  iL,  402.    Paget,  Travels  in  Hungary,  L  131. 
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in  the  pnrsuit  of  peace,  of  religious  enlightenment, 
and  of  the  material  improvement  of  bis 
Ettle  sovereignty.  Raised  to  the  Austrian  t»w.  Much  i, 
throne,  the  compromise  which  he  efifected 
with  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy  resulted  more  from  a 
supposed  political  necessity  than  from  his  own  inclination. 
So  long  as  Leopold  lived  Austria  would  not  have  wanted 
an  intelligence  capable  of  surveying  the  entire  field  of 
public  business,  nor  a  will  capable  of  imposing  unity  of 
action  upon  the  servants  of  State.  To  the  misfortune 
of  Europe  no  less  than  of  his  own  dominions,  Leopold 
was  carried  off  by  sickness  at  the  moment  when  the 
Bevolutionary  War  broke  out.  An  uneasy  reaction 
against  Joseph's  reforms  and  a  w^ell-grounded  dread  of 
the  national  movements  in  Hungary  and  the  Nether- 
hmds  were  already  the  principal  forces  in  the  official 
world  at  Vienna ;  in  addition  to  these  came  the  new 
terror  of  the  armed  proselytisra  of  the  Revolution.  The 
successor  of  Leopold,  Francis  II.,  w^as  a 
Sickly  pnnce,  m  whose  homely  and  unim- 
aginative mind  the  great  enterprises  of  Joseph,  amidst 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  excited  only  aversion. 
Amongst  the  men  who  surrounded  him,  routine  and  the 
dread  of  change  made  an  end  of  the  higher  forms  of 
public  life.  The  Government  openly  declared  that 
all  change  should  cease  so  long  as  the  war  lasted ;  even 
the  pressing  question  of  the  peasant's  relation  to  his 
lord  was  allowed  to  remain  unsettled  by  the  Hungarian 
IKet,  lest  the  spirit  of  national  independence  should  find 
expression   in   its    debates.     Over  the   whole   internal 
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administration  of  Austria  the  torpor  of  the  days  before 
Theresa  seemed  to  be  returning.  Its  foreign  policy,  how- 
ever, bore  no  trace  of  this  timorous,  conservative  spirit. 
Joseph,  as  restless  abroad  as  at  home,  had  shared  the 
ambition  of  the  Russian  Empress  Catherine,  and 
troubled  Europe  with  liis  designs  upon  Turkey,  Venice, 
and  Bavaria.  These  and  similar  schemes  of  territorial 
extension  continued  to  fill  the  minds  of  Austrian  courtiers 
and  ambassadors.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  France  the  aged  minister  Kaunitz,  who  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  OflSce  during  three  reigns,  retired 
from  power.  In  spite  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
made  in  combination  with  Eussia  and  Prussia  in  1772, 
and  in  spite  of  subsequent  attempts  of  Joseph  against 
Turkey  and  Bavaria,  the  policy  of  Kaunitz  had  not  been 
one  of  mere  adventure  and  shifting  attack.  He  had  on 
the  whole  remained  true  to  the  principle  of  alliance 
with  France  and  antagonism  to  Prussia ;  and  when  the 
revolution  brought  war  within  sight,  he  desired  to  limit 
the  object  of  the  war  to  the  restoration  of  monarchical 
government  in  Fmnce.  The  conditions  under  wliich  the 
young  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  agreed  to 
turn  the  war  to  purposes  of  territorial  aggrandisement 
caused  Kaunitz,  with  a  true  sense  of  the  fatal  import  of 
this  policy,  to  surrender  the  power  which  he  had  held 
for  forty  years.  It  was  secretly  agreed  between  the  two 
courts  that  Prussia  should  recoup  itself  for  its  expenses 
against  France  by  seizing  part  of  Poland,  On  behalf  of 
Austria  it  was  demanded  that  the  Emperor  should 
annex  Bavaria,  giving  Belgium  to  the  elector  as  com* 
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pensation.  Both  these  schemes  violated  what  Kaunitz 
held  to  be  sound  policy.  He  believed  that  the  interests 
of  Austria  required  the  consolidation  rather  than  the 
destruction  of  Poland ;  and  he  declared  the  exchange 
of  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria  to  be,  in  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  irapnicticable,*  Had  the  coalition  of 
1792  been  framed  on  the  principles  advocated  by 
Kaunitz,  though  Austria  might  not  have  effected  the 
iteration  of  monarchical  power  in  France,  the  alliance 
would  not  have  disgracefully  shattered  on  the  crimes 
and  infamies  attending  the  second  partition  of  Poland. 

From  the  moment  when  Kaunitz  retired  from  office, 
territorial  extension  became  the  great  object  of  the 
Austrian  Court.  To  prudent  statesmen  the  scattered 
provinces  and  varied  popuktion  of  the  Austrian  State 
would  have  suggested  that  Austria  had  more  to  lose 
than  any  European  Power;  to  the  men  of  1792  it 
appeared  that  she  had  more  to  gain.  The  Netherlands 
might   be  increased  with  a  strip  of  French  Flanders  ; 

I  [Bavaria,  Poland,  and  Italy  were  all  weak  neigh- 
ibours^  who  might  be  made  to  enrich  Austria  in 
tlieir  turn.  A  sort  of  magical  virtue  was  attached  to 
Ithe  acquisition  of  territory*  If  so  many  square  miles 
and  so  many  head  of  population  were  gained,  ^vliether 
of  alien  or  kindred  race,  mutinous  or  friendly,  the  end 
of  all  statesmanship  was  realised,  and  the  heaviest 
sacrifice  of  life  and  industry  repaid.     Austria  affected 

•  Banke,  Urspmng'  imci  B«>ginn,  p.  256.   Vivtmot,  Quolloo,  i,  133, 165. 
Tba  aequisitiou  of  Bavaria  was  deckred  by  tlic  Austrian  Oabmet  to  be  the 
i^um  tfonmn  of  the  tnoiiai*«^hy. 
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to  a^t  as  the  centre  of  a  defensive  alliance,  and  to  fight 

for  the  common  purpose  of  giving  a  Government  to 
France  vt^hich  vt'ould  respect  the  rights  of  its  neighbours. 
In  reality,  its  own  militfory  operations  were  too  often 
controlled,  and  an  efiective  common  warfare  frustrated, 
at  one  moment  by  a  design  upon  French  Flanders,  at 
another  by  the  course  of  Polish  or  Bavarian  intrigue,  at 
another  by  the  hope  of  conquests  in  Italy,  Of  all  the 
interests  which  centred  in  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  the  least  befriended  at  Vienna  was  the 
interest  of  the  Empire  and  of  Germany. 

Nor,  if  Austria  was  found  wanting,  had  Germany 
any  permanent  safeguard  in  the  rival  Protes- 
tant State.  Prussia,  the  second  great 
German  Power  and  the  ancient  enemy  of  Austria,  had 
been  raised  to  an  influence  in  Europe  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  its  scanty  resources  by  the  genius  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  earlier  Princes  of  the 
House  of  HolienzoUern,  Its  population  was  not  one-third 
of  that  of  France  or  Austria;  its  wealth  was  perhaps 
not  superior  to  that  of  the  Republic  of  Venice.  That 
a  State  so  poor  in  men  and  money  should  play  the 
part  of  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  was  possible 
only  so  long  as  an  energetic  ruler  watched  every  move- 
ment of  that  complicated  machinery  which  formed  both 
army  and  nation  after  the  prince's  own  type.  Frederick 
gave  his  subjects  a  just  administration  of  the  law; 
he  taught  them  productive  industries ;  he  sought  to 
bring  education  to  their  doors* ;  but  he  required  tbat 
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the  citizen  should  account  himself  before  all  the  servant 
of  the  State,  Every  Prussian  either  worked  in  the 
,t  official  hierarchy  or  looked  up  to  it  as  the 
providence  which  was  to  direct  all  his  actions  and 
pply  all  his  judgments.  The  burden  of  taxation 
posed  by  the  support  of  an  army  relatively  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  any  other  Power  was  wonderfully 
lightened  by  Frederick's  economy :  far  more  serious 
than  the  tobacco-monopoly  and  the  forage-requisitions, 
at  which  Frederick's  subjects  grumbled  during  his  life- 
time, was  the  danger  that  a  nation  which  had  only 
Ktttained  political  greatness  by  its  obedience  to  a  rigorous 
^'administration  should  fall  into  political  helplessness, 
I  when  the  clear  purpose  and  all-controlling  care  of  its 
I  ruler  no  longer  animated  a  system  which,  without  him, 
^vvas  only  a  pedantic  routine.  What  in  England  we 
I  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  very  substance  of 
^v  national  life, — the  mass  of  political  interest  and  opinion, 
^■diffused  in  some  degree  amongst  all  classes,  at  once 
the  support  and  the  judge  of  the  servants  of  the  State, 
— ^had  in  Prussia  no  existence.  Frederick's  subjects 
obeyed  and  trusted  their  Monarch ;  there  were  probably 
not  five  huudred  persons  outside  the  public  service 
who  luwl  any  political  opinions  of  their  own.  Prussia 
did  not  possess  even  the  form  of  a  national  representa- 
tion ;  and,  although  certain  provincial  assemblies  con- 
tinued to  meet,  they  met  only  to  receive  the  instructions 
of  the  Crown-officers  of  their  district.  In  the  absence 
of  all  pubUc  criticism,  the  old  age  of  Frederick  must 
m  iteeli*  have  endangered  the  efficiency  of  the  military 
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system  which  had  raised  Prussia  to  its  sudden 
eminence.*  The  impulse  of  Frederick's  successor 
was  sufficient  to  reverse  the  whole  system  of  Prus- 
sian foreign  policy,  and  to  plun^^e  the  country  in 
alliance  with  Austria  into  a  speculative  and  unneces- 
sary war. 

On   the    death   of    Frederick   in    1786,  the  crown 

passed  to  Frederick  WiUiam  IL,  his  nephew. 

Frederick  William  was  a  man  of  common 
type,  showy  and  pleasure-loving,  interested  in  public 
affairs,  but  incapable  of  acting  on  any  fixed  principle. 
His  mistresses  gave  the  tone  to  political  society.  A 
knot  of  courtiers  intrigued  against  one  another  for  the 
management  of  the  King;  and  the  policy  of  Prussia 
veered  from  point  to  point  as  one  unsteady  impulse  gave 
place  to  another.  In  countries  less  dependent  than 
Prussia  upon  the  personal  activity  of  the  monarch, 
Frederick  William's  faults  might  have  been  neutralised 
by  able  Ministers;  in  Prussia  the  weakness  of  the  King 
was  the  decline  of  the  State.  The  whole  fabric  of 
national  greatness  had  been  built  np  by  the  royal  power; 
the  quality  of  the  public  service,  apart  from  which  the 
nation  was  politically  non-existent,  was  the  quality  of 
its  head.  When  in  the  palace  profusion  and  intrigue 
took  the  place  of  Frederick  the  Great's  uuilaggiog 
labour,  the  old  uprightness,  industry,  and  precision  which 
had  been  the  pride  of  Prussian  administration  fell  out 
of  fashion  everywhere.  Yet  the  frivolity  of  the  Court 
was   a   less  active  cause  of  military  decline  than  the 

•  Carlyle,  Frifidnch,  yI  667. 
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abandonment  of  the  first  principles  of  Prussian  policy.* 
If  any  political  sentiment  existed  in  the  nation,  it  was 
the  sentiment  of  antagonism  to  Austria.    The  patriotism 
of  the  army,  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  great  King, 
tnmed  wholly  in  this  direction.    When,  ont 
of  sympathy  with  the  Bourbon  family  and 
the    emigrant    French    nobles,    Frederick 
William  allied   himself   with  Austria  (Feb.  1792),  and 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  ancient  enemy  in 
order  to  attack  a  nation  which  had  not  ^Tonged  him, 
lie  made  an  end  of  all  zealous  obedience  amongst  his 
servants.      Brunswick,     the    Prussian    Commander-in- 
Chief,  hated  the  French  emigrants  as  much  as  he  did  the 
Bevolution  ;  and  even  the  generals  who  did  not  origin- 
ally share  Brunswick's  dislike  to  the  war  recovered  their 
old  jealousy  of  Austria  after  the  first  defeat,  and  exerted 
themselves  only  to  get  quit  of  the  war    at   the    first 
moment   that    Prussia    could    retire    from    it    without 
disgrace.     The  very  enterprise  in  which  Austria   had 
eoDsented  that  the  Court  of  Berlin  should  seek  its  reward 
— the  seizure  of  a  part  of  Poland — proved  fatal  to  the 
coalition.      The  Empress  Catherine  was  already  lajnug 
her  hand    for  the    second  time  upon  this  unfortunate 
country.     It  was  easy  for  the  opponents  of  the  Austrian 
alliance  who  suiTounded  King  Frederick  William  to  con- 
trast the  barren  eftbrt  of  a  war  against  France  with  the 
cheap  and  certain  advantages  to  be  won  by  annexation, 
in  concert  with  Russia,  of  Polish  territory.    To  pursue  one 
of  these  objects  with  vigour  it  was  necessary  to  relinquish 

•  Haus^er,  i.  197,    Hardenberg  (Kanke),  i.  139.    Yon  Sjbtil,  L  272. 
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the  other,  Prussia  was  not  rich  enough  to  maiutain 
armies  both  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Rhine.  Nor,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  rulers,  was  it  rich  enough  to  be  very  tender 
of  its  honour  or  very  loyal  towards  its  allies.^ 

In  the  institutions  of  Prussia  two  opposite  systems 
soci*!  flynUTO  of     existed  side  by  side,  exhibiting  in  the  strong- 

"""^"^  est  form  a  contrast  which  in  a  less  degree 

was  present  in  most  Continental  States.  The  political 
independence  of  the  nobility  had  long  been  crushed ; 
the  King's  Government  busied  itself  with  every  detail 
of  town  and  village  administration ;  yet  along  with 
this  rigorous  development  of  the  modern  doctrine  of 
the  unity  and  the  authority  of  the  State  there 
existed  a  social  order  more  truly  archaic  than  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages  at  their  better  epochs.  The 
inhabitants  of  Prussia  were  divided  into  the  three 
classes  of  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants,  each  confined 
to  its  own  stated  occupations,  and  not  marrying  outside 
its  own  order.     The  soil  of  the  country  bore  the  same 

•"The  connectioo  with  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  preaeut  under- 
taking c^iutiuDe  to  be  very  unpopular.  It  ia  openly  said  that  one  half  of 
tJio  treiisure  was  uselessly  spent  at  Rt^ichynbju'lu  aud  that  the  nther  half 
will  be  spent  on  the  present  oecasion^  and  that  the  sovert'igii  will  be 
duced  to  his  formor  level  of  Margrave  of  Bnuidenburg."  Eden»  frontl 
Borliu ;  June  19,  1792.  Rt^cords :  Prueeia,  vuL  15L  *^  He  (Mollendor 
reproijated  the  alliance  with  Aujstrm,  coudemnmg'  the  present  inter^l 
ference  in  tlie  affairs  of  Franco  as  ruinou**,  and  censuring'  as  im*\ 
digtiilicd  aud  contrary  to  the  most  important  intereHts  of  this  countr 
llie  leaving  RuHHia  sole  arhitrcas  of  tlie  fiito  of  Poland.  He*  howevLT,  said^^ 
what  every  Prutifiian  Tvithuut  any  exception  of  party  will  say,  that  this 
eonntry  ean  never  aecpiiesi-e  in  the  e«tabliahnit*iit  of  a  good  jtrovernment 
in  Poland,  since  in  a  short  time  it  would  rise  to  a  very  decided  superi- 
oritj.'*  Id.,  Joly  17.  Mr.  Cobden  e  theory  that  the  partition  of  Poland 
waa  effected  in  the  interest  of  good  government  miiat  have  caused  some 
Mtirprise  at  Berlin. 
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distinetioa ;    peasant*s  land  could  not  be  owned  by  a 
burgher ;  burgher's  land  could  not  be  owned  by  a  noble. 
No  occupation  was  lawful  for  the  noble,  who  was  usually 
no  more  than   a   poor  gentleman,  but  the  service  of 
the  Crown ;  the  peasant,  even  where  free,  might  not 
practise  the  handicraft  of  a   burgher.     But  the  mass 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  country  east  of  the  Elbe  were 
serfs  attached  to  the  soil ;  and  the  noble,  who  was  not 
permitted    to    exercise    the  slightest    influence    upon 
the  government  of  his  countrj^  inherited  along  with 
his  manor   a   jurisdiction   and   police-control  over   all 
who    were   settled  within  it.     Frederick   had    allowed 
serfage  to  continue  because  it  g^ve  him  in  each  manorial 
lord  a  task-master  whom  he  could  employ  in  his  own 
service.     System  and  obedience  were  the  sources  of  his 
power;  and  if  there  existed  among  his  subjects  one  class 
trained  to  command  and  another  trained  to  obey,  it  was 
so  much  the  easier  for  him  to  force  the  country  into  the 
habits  of  industrj^  which  he  required  of  it.     In  the  same 
spirit,  Frederick  officered  his  army  only  with  men  of  the 
noble  caste.    They  brought  with  them  the  habit  of  com- 
mand  ready-formed;    the   peasants  who  ploughed  and 
threshed  at  their  orders  were  not  likely  to  disobey  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy*    It  was  possible  that  such  a 
lysfcem  should  produce  great  results  so  long  -ds  Frederick 
was  there  to  guard  against  its  abuses ;  Frederick  gone, 
the  degradation  of  servitude^  the  insolence  of  caste,  was 
what  remained.    When  the  arm}-  of  France,  led  by  men 
who  had  worked  with  their  fathers  in  the  fields,  hunted 
a  King  of  Prussia  amidst  his  capitulating  graudees  from 
B  2 
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the  centre  to  the  verge  of  liis  dominions,  it  was  seen 
what  was  the  permanent  value  of  a  system  which 
recognised  in  the  nature  of  the  poor  no  capacity  but 
one  for  hereditary  subjection.  The  French  peasant, 
plundered  as  he  was  by  the  State,  and  vexed  as  he  was 
with  feudal  services,  knew  no  such  bondage  as  that  of 
the  Prussian  serf,  who  might  not  leave  the  *spot  where 
he  was  born ;  only  in  scattered  districts  in  the  border- 
provinces  had  serfage  survived  in  France.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  difference  in  self-respect  existing  in  the 
peasantry  of  the  two  countries  that  the  custom  of 
striking  the  common  soldier,  universal  in  Germany,  was 
in  France  no  more  than  an  abuse,  practised  by  the 
admirers  of  Frederick,  and  condemned  by  the  better 
officers  themselves.  • 

In  all  the  secondary  States  of  Germany  the  govern- 
ment was  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  though, 
here   and   there,   as   in    Wiirtemberg,   the 
shadow  of  the  old  Assembly  of  the  Estates  survived; 
and    in    Hanover  the    absence   of    the   Elector,    King 
George  IIL,  placed  power  in  the  hands   of  a   group      ,, 
of   nobles  who  ruled   in   his    name*      Society  every-  H 
where    rested   on    a  sharp    division    of  classes    similar      ' 
in    kind   to    that   of    Prussia;    the    condition    of    the 
peasant   ranging    from    one    of    serfage,    as    it   existed 
in  Mecklenburg,*    to   one  of  comparative  freedom  and 
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The  pomlitian  ivf  Mecklenburg  i.^  tbus  (lescribcd  in  a  letter  written  bj 
Stein  dTiriii^  a  juiirDey  in  1802  x — *'  I  foimd  the  aBpi'ct  (>£  tli«  couiAtry  as 
cheerless  as  its  iitistj^  iiortheru  sky  ;  great  estateSj  inurh  of  them  in  pasture 
or  falluw;  nil  t-itremely  tliin  impulatioii ;  the  eotirt^  labouring  class  under 
the  yoke  of  serfage ;  atretcJies  of  Inud  attached  to  nolitary  ill -built  farm* 
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comfort  in  parts  of  the  southern  and  western  States. 
The  sovereigns  differed  mdely  in  the  enlightenment 
or  selfishness  of  their  rule ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
character  of  government  had  changed  for  the  better  of 
late  years ;  and,  especially  in  the  Protestant  States, 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  were 
not  wanting.  Frederick  the  Great  had  in  fact  created 
a  new  standard  of  monarchy  in  Germany.  Forty 
years  earlier,  Versailles,  with  its  unfeeling  splendours,  its 
glorification  of  the  personal  indulgence  of  the  monarch, 
had  been  the  ideal  which,  with  a  due  sense  of  their  own 
inferiority,  the  German  princes  had  done  their  best 
to  imitate.  To  be  a  sovereign  was  to  cover  acres  of 
ground  with  state  apartments,  to  lavish  the  revenues  of 
the  country  upon  a  troop  of  mistresses  and  adventurers, 
ta  patronise  the  arts,  to  collect  with  the  same  com- 

Cplaoency  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  painting  that 
adorn  the  Dresden  Gallery,  or  an  array  of  valuables 
scarcely  more  interesting  than  the  chests  of  treasure 
that  were  paid  for  them.  In  the  ecclesiastical  States, 
leaded  by  the  Electorates  of  Mainz,  Tr&ves,  and  Cologne, 
the  affectation  of  a  distinctively  Christian  EociMia«ticai 
or  spiritual  character  had  long  been  aban-  **'^* 

doned.  The  prince-bishop  and  canons,  w^ho  were  nobles 
appointed   from    some    other  province,  lived  after   the 

booses;  in  short,  ft  mofioioiiy,  a  dead  stillnpss,  spreading  otgt  tbe  whole 
Gonntrj,  bm  absencf3  of  life  and  actiWty  tlmt  qnite  overcame  ray  apirit8. 
The  home  of  the  Mwkleiiburg  nolile.  who  Wfigha  like  a  load  ou  hi« 
peuaiits  inaic^  of  improinug  their  comlilion,  gives  me  the  idea  of  the 
den  of  some  wild  beast,  who  devastates  everything  uhmii  him,  and 
CBfTonndfl  himaelf  with  the  sileDce  of  tlie  grave  "  PertR.  Leben  Stein, 
L,  192.    For  a  more  ch&crful  dedcription  of  Miinster,  see  id.,  L,  241. 
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gay  fashion  of  the  time,  at  the  expense  of  a  land 
in  wliich  they  had  no  interest  extending  beyond  their 
own  lifetime.  The  only  feature  distinguishing  the 
ecclesiastical  residence  from  that  of  one  of  the  minor 
secular  princes  was  that  the  parade  of  state  was  per- 
formed by  monks  in  the  cathedral  instead  of  by  soldiers 
on  the  drill-ground,  and  that  even  the  pretence  of 
married  life  was  wanting  among  the  flaunting  harpies 
who  frequented  a  celibate  Court,  Yet  even  on  the 
Khine  and  on  the  Moselle  the  influence  of  the  great 
King  of  Prussia  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  The 
intense  and  penetrating  industry  of  Frederick  was  not 
within  the  reach  of  every  petty  sovereign  who  might 
envy  its  results  i  but  the  better  spirit  of  the  time  was 
seen  under  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  en- 
couragement of  schools,  the  improvement  of  the  roads^ 
and  a  retrenchment  in  courtly  expenditure.  That  deeply- 
seated  moral  disease  which  resulted  from  centuries  of 
priestly  rule  was  not  to  be  so  hghtly  shaken  oif.  In  a 
district  where  Nature  most  bountifully  rewards  the  in* 
dustry  of  man,  twenty- four  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
population  were  monks,  nuns,  or  beggars.* 

Two    hundred   petty  principalities,  amongst  which 

Weimar,  the   home  of  Goethe,   stood  out 

F^o^     in    the    brightest    relief    from    the    level 


of  princely  routine  and  self-indulgence ; 
fifty  imperial  cities,  in  most  of  which  the  once  vigorous 
organism  of  civic  life  had  shrivelled  to  the  type 
of  the  English  rotten  borough,   did  not  exhaust   the 

•  Perthes,  Stnatsiebf'a,  p,  116.     Rigby,  Letters  from  France,  p.  216. 
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diTisions  of  Germany.  Several  huodretl  Knights  of  tlie 
Empire,  owing  no  aUegiance  except  to  the  Emperor, 
exercised,  each  over  a  domain  averaging  from  three  to 
four  hundred  inhabitants,  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  to  make  war  and  treaties. 
The  districts  in  ivhich  this  order  surHved  were  scattered 
over  the  Catholic  States  of  tlie  south-west  of  Clerraany, 
wbere  the  knights  maintained  their  prerogatives  by 
federations  among  themselves  and  by  the  support 
of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  they  granted  sums  of 
money.  There  were  instaoces  in  which  this  union  of 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  the  landlord  was  turned 
to  good  account ;  but  the  knight's  land  w^as  usually  the 
scene  of  such  poverty  and  degradation  that  the  traveller 
I  needed  no  guide  to  inform  him  when  he  entered  it.  Its 
wretched  tracks  interrupted  the  great  lines  of  communi- 
eation  between  the  Khine  and  further  Germany  ;  its 
hovels  were  the  refuge  of  all  the  criminals  and  vagabonds 
of  the  surrounding  country ;  for  no  police  existed  but 
the  bailiffs  of  the  knight,  and  the  only  jurisdiction  was 
that  of  the  lawyer  whom  the  knight  brought  over  from 
the  nearest  town,  Nor  was  the  disadvantage  only 
on  the  side  of  those  who  were  thus  governed.  The 
knight  himself,  even  if  he  cherished  some  traditional 
reverence  for  the  shadow  of  the  Empire,  was  in  the 
position  of  a  man  w^ho  belongs  to  no  real  country. 
If  his  sons  desired  any  more  active  career  than  that 
of  annuitants  upon  the  family  domains,  they  could 
obtain  it  only  by  seeking  employment  at  one  or 
other  of  the  greater  Courts,  and  by  identifying  them- 
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selves  with  the  interests  of  a  land  which  they  entered 
as  strangei-s. 

Such  was  in  outHne  the  condition  of  Germany  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  brought  into  collision  ivath  the 
new  and  unknown  forces  of  the  French  Kevolution.  A 
system  of  small  States,  which  in  the  past  of  Greece  and 
Italy  had  produced  the  finest  types  of  energy  and  genius, 
had  in  Germany  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  all  vigorous 
life,  and  in  the  ascendancy  of  all  that  was  stagnant,  little, 
and  corrupt.  If  political  disorganisation,  the  decay  of 
public  spirit,  and  the  absence  of  a  national  idea,  are  the 
signs  of  impending  downfall,  Germany  was  ripe  for 
foreign  conquest.  The  obsolete  and  dilapidated  fabric  of 
the  Empire  had  for  a  century  past  been  sustained  only 
by  the  European  tradition  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  or 
by  the  absence  of  serious  attack  from  without.  Austria 
once  overpowered,  the  Empire  was  ready  to  fall  to  pieces 
by  itself:  and  where,  among  the  princes  or  the  people 
of  Germany,  were  the  elements  that  gave  hope  of  its 
renovation  in  any  better  form  of  national  life  ? 


lan^  AoKtrian  armiea  on  the  Flembh  frontier— Pruwiia  enters  tho  war 
— Bruodwick  invades  Fnuioe— Hia  Pmclamution — loflurrection  of  Aug.  10 
tt  Pftrii — Massacred  of  September — Character  of  the  wat^-Bniuswick, 
cbeckod  at  Vidmy,  retreats — The  Wiir  becomes  a  Crusade  of  France — 
Kei|;hboaT«  of  Frunce — Custine  enteta  Maitix  — Dumourie^  conquers  the 
Aastiiaa  Notherlimda— Nice  and  Savoy  annexed— Decree  of  the  Cunvention 
Kgainct  all  Governments — Execution  of  Louis  XVI.— War  with  England, 
followed  by  WW  vrith  the  Mediterranean  States — Condition  of  Eugland— 
Eogliah  Parties^  how  aifect^  hy  the  Hevolution— The  CrLroiide  and  the 
Matmtain ^Austria  recovers  the  Ketherlandi! — The  Allien  invade  Franco 
— La  Vendee — Revolutiomiry  Sy«iom  of  171*3 — Errors  of  the  Alllt* — New 
French  Commanders  and  Domoiiratic  Army — Victories  of  Jourdan,  Hoehe, 
■nd  Pichegm—PruBsiii  withdrawing  from  the  war — ^Polish  Ailairs — Austria 
iba&dons  the  Netherlands — Treaties  of  BjujIo — France  in  1795 — IiiBurrec- 
tkm  of  13  Vendcmiaire — Constitution  of  1795— The  Directory — E:iiect  of 
the  E&Yolution  on  the  spirit  of  Europe  up  to  17^*5. 

The  war  between  France  and  Austria  opened  in  April, 

1792,  on  the  Flemish  frontier.     The  first 

encounters  were  discreditable  to  the  French     Fiemi&hfrootiBr. 

April,  iTBi. 

soldiery,  who  took  to  flight  and  murdered 
one  of  their  generals.  The  discouragement  wath  wkicli 
the  nation  heard  of  these  reverses  deepened  into  sullen 
indignation  against  the  Court ^  as  weeks  and  months 
passed  by,  and  the  forces  lay  idle  on  the  frontier  or 
met  the  enemy  only  in  trifling  skirmishes  which  left 
both  sides  where  they  were  before.  If  at  this  crisis 
of  the  Revolution,  mth  all  the  patriotism,  all  the 
bravery,  all  the  military  genius  of  France  burning  for 
service,  the  Grovernment  conducted  the  war  with  results 
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scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  a  parade,  the 
suggestion  of  treason  on  the  part  of  the  Court  was 
only  too  likely  to  be  entertained.  The  internal  diffi- 
culties of  the  country  were  increasing.  The  Assembly 
had  determined  to  banish  from  France  the  priests  who 
rejected  the  new  ecclesiastical  system,  and  the  King  had 
placed  liis  veto  upon  their  decree.  He  had  refused  to 
permit  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  volunteers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  He  hud  dismissed  the  popular 
Ministry  forced  upon  him  by  the  Gironde.  A  tumult 
on  the  20th  of  June,  in  which  the  mob  forced  their  way 
into  the  Tuileries,  showed  the  nature  of  the  attack 
impending  upon  the  monarchy  if  Louis  continued  to 
oppose  himself  to  the  demands  of  the  nation ;  but  the 
lesson  was  lost  upon  the  King.  Louis  was  as  little 
able  to  nerve  himself  for  an  armed  conflict  with  the 
populace  as  to  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Decrees,  and  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  pious 
inertia  at  a  moment  when  the  alarm  of  foreim  invasion 
doubled  revolutionary  passion  all  over  Prance.  Prussia, 
in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  made  in  February,  united  its 
forces  to  those  of  Austria,  Forty  thousand  Prussian] 
troops,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunsmck,  the  best  of 
Frederick's    siirviving    generals,    advancedl 


RTTQ7 

jS^Trtl'p^     along  the  Moselle.     From  Belgium  and  the 

upper  Ithme  two  Austnan  armies  converged" 
upon  the  line  of  invasion  ;    and  the  emigrant  nobles 
were  given  their  place  among  the  forces  of  the  Allies.  W 

On  the  25th  of  July  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,   in 
the  name  of   the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
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issued   a    proclamation    to  the   French  people,  which, 
but   for   the    difference    between    violent    words    and 
riolent   deeds,    wonld    have    left    little    to    be    com- 
plained of  in  the  cruelties  that  henceforward  stained 
the  popular   cause.      In   this    manifesto,  after  declar- 
ing that  the  Allies  entered  France  in  order  to  deliver 
I^nis    from    capti^nty,    and    that    members    of    the 
Ifational    Guard    fighting  against  the  invaders  would 
he  punished  as  rebels  against  their  king,  the  Sovereigns 
addressed  themselves  to  the  city  of  Paris  and  to  the 
representatives  of  the  French  nation : — "  Tlie  city  of 
Park  and  its  inhabitants  are  warned  to  submit  without 
dday  to  their  King ;  to  set  that  Prince  at  entire  liberty, 
and  to  show  to  him  and  to  all  the  Royal   Family  the 
inviolability    and    respect    which   the   law   of   nature 
and  of  nations   imposes   on    subjects    towards    their 
Sovereigns.     Their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  will 
hold  all  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the 
Municipality,    and   of   the   National    Guard    of    Paris 
sponsible  for  all  events  with  their  heads,  before  mili- 
tary tribunals,  without  hope  of  pardon.     They  further 
declare  that,  if  the  Tuileries  be  forced  or  insulted,  or 
the  least  violence  offered  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  or  the 
Boyal  Family,  and  if  provision  be  not  at  once  made  for 
their  safety  and  liberty,  they  will  inflict  a  memorable 
Tengeance,  by  delivering  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military 
txecution  and  total  overthrow,  and  the  rebels  guilty  of 
fuch  crimes  to  the  punishment  they  have  merited/'  * 

•  Buches  et  Eoqx,  rvi.,  279.     One  of  tlxe  originjils  of  this  tl«**liirfttioD, 
kuid#d  lo  tlie  Britbh  ambassador^  is  in  tbe  London  Eccordij :   Prussia, 
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This  challenge  was  not  necessary  to  determine  thi 
fate  of  Louis.  Since  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  in  thi 
first  days  of  the  Eevolution  the  National  Goveniraen^ 
had  with  diflicnlty  supported  itself  against  the  populac 
of  the  capital ;  and,  even  before  the  foreigner  threatene 
Paris  with  fire  and  sword,  Paris  had  learnt  to  look  fo 
the  will  of  France  within  itself •  As  the  columns 
Brunswick  advanced  across  the  north-eastern  frontierj 
Danton  and  the  leaders  of  the  city*democracy  mar.shall€ 
their  army  of  the  poor  and  the  desperate  to  overthroi 
that  monarchy  whose  cause  the  invader  had  made  hi 
own.  The  Republic  which  had  floated  so  long  in  tt 
thoughts  of  the  Girondins  was  won  in  a  single  dai 
the  populace  of  Paris,  amid  the  roar  of  cannons  and  th^ 
flash  of  bayonets.  On  the  10th  of  August  l)anto| 
let  loose  the  armed  mob  upon  the  Tuilerie 
Louis  quitted  the  Palace  without  giving 
orders  to  the  guard  either  to  fight  or  to  retire ;  but  tl 
guard  were  ignorant  that  their  master  desired  them 
offer  no  resistance,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
the  mob  were  shot  down  before  an  order  reached 
the  troops  to  abandon  the  Palace.  The  cruelties  whici 
followed  the  victory  of  the  people  indicated  the  fate 
store  for  those  whom  the  invader  came  to  protect.  Iti 
doubtful  whether  the  foreign  Courts  would  have  mad^ 
any  serious  attempt  to  undo  the  social  changes  eflected 
by  the  Revolution  in  France  ;  but  do  one  supposed  that 
those  thousands  of  self- exiled  nobles  who  now  returned 
behind  the  guns  of  Brunswick  had  returned  in  order  to 
take  their  places  peacefully  in  the  new  social  order. 
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mAmr  own  imagination,  as  much  as  in  that  of  the  people, 
fKky  returned  mth  fire  and  sword  to  repossess  them* 
•elves  of  rights  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled,  and 
tD  take  vengeance  upon  the  men  who  were  responsible  for 
fte  changes  made  in  France  since  1789**  In  the  midst 
of  a  panic  little  justified  by  the  real  military  situation, 
Duiton  inflamed  the  nation  with  his  own  passionate 
comge  and  resolution ;  he  unhappily  also  thought  it 
leeessary  to  a  successful  national  detence  that  the 
reactionary  party  at  Paris  should  be  paralysed  by  a 
terrible  example.  The  prisons  were  filled 
With  persons  suspected  uf  hostility  to  the  ^^^s^*^' 
nitional  cause,  and  in  the  first  days  of  September  many 


*  Tbe  Ac^oatiU  of  the  omi^rzuite  sent  to  England  bj  Lurd  Klgia, 

«t  Bmfl5<?l&*  and  Sir  J.  Murrnj,  our  niilittiry  attjicljd  with  Brnns- 

wi«k*«  ^rmjr  (in  Reconla;  Flftiidorft,  voL  221)  ftru  instruct ivo  :  "  The  i^ondact 

^tW  umj under  the  Princes  o{  France  is  universally  reprobated.     Tlieir 

ippeuuioa  in  dress,  in  nttendiinis,  in  prepnratiuuH,  m  ridicultm^.      As  au 

iaittoc**.  hofrcv»*r  trinal,  it  may  be  mentiuued  that  on  one  of  tho  waggons 

tii  written    Toilet U  de  Monsieur.      The  spirit  of  vengeance,   however* 

»Wi  they  discover  on  everj  occasion  is  far  more  serious.     Wherever  they 

i*f»  pftsacJ,  they  have  exercised  acts  of  cruelty,  in  hani«hiiig  iitnd  Kcvcrely 

piniiliiiig  those  persons  who,  though  probably  culpftble,  had  yet  been  left 

i«t((mc}i«<l  by  the  Prussian  commanders.    To  sueh  an  extent  has  this  been 

drnsii  tliAi  the  commander  at  Terd uu  would  uot  uuifcr  any  Frenchman 

tcf&iip^nt)  to  pass   a  night  in  the  town  without  a  si«M'ial  permission?* 

Stft  21,   After  the  failure  of  the  cami>aign,  Elgin  writer  of  the  eniigranta : 

•  Tbiy  nTcrywhere  added  to  the  cruelties  for  some  ot'  whicli  several  hui*sars 

lid  kiwn  executed :  carried  to  \U  extent  the  vengeance  thn^atened  in  the 

Dttkr  of  Bnins  wick's  Declaration,  in  burning  whole  v  ill  ages  where  a  shot 

vii  EtihI  on   them:   and  on    tbe   other   baud   by   their    self^suificieucy, 

Vint  of  8uV>ordination  and  person/il  disrespect,  have  drawn  upon  tbem- 

ieItib   Uie   contempt   of    the   combtued  armies. '^      Oct*   6.      8o   iate   as 

1796,   tb»  e»xUe  Louis   XYIIl.    declared   his    inteutiwii    to    restore   the 

•f«*ip«iy  and  right*i  "  it.c,  tithes,  feudal  dues,  &c.)  of  the  nobles  and 

dbrgy,  Mid  to  punish  the  men  who  had  *'  committed  offences."     See  Letter 

ta  Flebefrni,  May  4,  1796,  in  Manuscrit  Incdit  do  Louis  XYIIL,  p.  464. 
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htindreds  of  these  unfortunate  persons  were  massacred 
by   gangs   of   assassins    paid   by   a   committee   of  thi 
Municipality,     Danton  did  not  disguise  his  approval 
the  act.     He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  work 
the  Eevolution  could  only  be  saved  by  striking  t^rrc 
into  its  enemies,  and  by  preventing  the  Royalists  froi 
co-operating  with  the  invader.     But  the  multitudes  wh4 
flocked  to  the  standards  of  1792  carried  with  them  th| 
patriotism  of  Danton  unstained  by  his  guilt.     Kight 
wrong  in  its  origin,  the  war  was  now  unquestionably 
just  one  on  the  part  of  France,  a  war  against  a  privilege 
class  attempting  to  recover  by  force  the  unjust  advan4 
tages  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  maintaii 
a  w^ar  against  the  foreigner  in  defence 
the  right  of  the  nation  to  deal  with  its  own  government 
Since  the  great  religious  wars  there  had  been  no  causd 
80  rooted  in  the  hearts,  so  close  to  the  lives  of  thoa 
wiio   fought   for   it.      Every   soldier   who  joined   th« 
armies   of   France   in    1792    joined   of    his   own   fre 
will,      No   conscription   dragged   the    peasant   to   thd 
frontier.      Men   left   their    homes   in    order   that    th| 
fruit  of   the   poor   man's   labour   should  be   his  o\ 
in   order  that   the  children  of   France  should  inheril 
some  better  birthright  than  exaction  and  want,  in  ordei 
that  the  late- won  sense  of  human  right  should  not 
swept  from  the  earth  by  the  arms  of  privilege  and  cast 
It  was  a  time  of  high-wrought  hope,  of  generous  smi 
pathetic  self-sacrifice ;   a  time  that  left  a  deep  and  iml 
delible  impression  upon  those  who  judged  it  as  eye-wit 
nesses.     Years  afterwards  the  poet  AVordsworth,   theB 
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aUenated  from  France  and  cold  in  the  cause  o£  libert}', 
tould  not  recall  without  tears  the  memories  of  1702.* 
The  defence  of  France  rested  on  General  Dumouriez. 
fortresses   of    Long^wv   and    Verdun,       „  .  , 

covering  the  passage*  of  the  Mouse,  had  f^t^. 
fallen  after  the  briefest  resistance ;  the 
troops  that  could  be  collected  before  Brunswick's  ap- 
proach were  too  few  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field. 
Happily  for  France  the  slow  advance  of  the  Prussian 
general  permitted  Dumouriez  to  occupy  the  difficult 
country  of  the  Argonne,  where,  while  waiting  for  his 
remforcements,  he  was  able  for  some  time  to  hold  the 
invaders  in  check.  At  length  Brunswick  made  his  way 
post  the  defile  which  Dumouriez  tiad  chosen  for  his  first 
lioe  of  defence  ;  but  it  was  only  to  find  the  French 
posted  in  such  strength  on  his  flank  that  any  further 
idvaoce  would  imperil  his  own  army.  If  the  advance 
was  to  be  continued,  Dumouriez  must  be  dislodged. 
Accordingly,  on  the  20tli  of  September,  Brunswick 
Reeled  his  artillery  against  the  hills  of  Valmy, 
where  the  Frencli  left  was  encamped.  The  cannonade 
continued  for  some  hours,  but  it  was  followed  by  nu 
general  attack.  The  firmness  of  the  French  under 
Bruns\rick*s  fire  made  it  clear  that  they  would 
not  be  displaced  without  an  obstinate  battle ;  and, 
disappointed  of  victory,  the  King  of  Prussia  began 
to  listen  to  proposals  of  peace  sent  to  him  by 
Damouriez.f      A   week   spent    in    negotiation   served 

•  Wordifworth,  Prelude,  Book  IX. 

t  Tlie  eorreepondence  is  iu   Rauke,  Urepraug  und  Bcginn,  p    371. 
Sieli  wia  the  fkmme  lu  tlie  Prosaiati  camp  tKat  DamourieR  Et«nt  Uio  King 
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only  to  strengthen  the  French  and  to  aggravate  the 
scarcity  and  sickness  within  the  German  camp.  Dissen- 
sions broke  out  between  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  com- 
manders ;  a  retreat  was  ordered  ;  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  Europe  the  veteran  forces  of  Brunswick 
fell  back  before  the  mutinous  soldiery  and 
unknown  generals  of  the  Eevolution,  powerless  to  delay 
for  a  single  month  the  evacuation  of  Fmnce  and  the 
restoration  of  the  fortresses  which  they  had  captured, 
In  the  meantime  the  Legislative  Assembly  hi 
decreed  its  own  dissokitiou  in  consequence  of  the  ove? 
throw  of  the  monarchy  on  August  lOth^  and  had  ordered 
the  election  of  representatives  to  frame  a  constitution  for 
France.  The  elections  were  held  in  the 
crisis  of  invasion,  in  the  height  of  national 
indigDation  against  the  alliance  of  the 
aristocracy  with  the  foreigner,  and,  in  some  districts, 
under  the  iivHuence  of  men  who  had  not  shrunk  from 
ordering  tlie  massacres  in  the  prisons.  At  such  a 
moment  a  Constitutional  Royalist  had  scarcely  more 
chance  of  election  than  a  detected  spy  from  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  Girondins,  who  had  been  the  party  of 
extremes  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  were  the  party  of 
moderation  and  order  in  the  Convention.  By  their  side 
there  were  returned  men  whose  whole  being  seemed  to 
be  compounded  out  of  the  forces  of  conflict,  men  who, 
sometimes   without  conscious    depravity,    carried    into 


The  ConventifJii 
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of  Prussia  twelve  loaves,  twtilve  potinds  of  coffee,  atid  twelve  poniKld 
BQg'fir.      Tbe  official  aci!ouiit  of  the  caiupaign  is  in  the  Bt^rlinwche  Zeitung 
of  Uft  11,  17^2, 
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itical  and  social  struggles  that  direct,  unqQestiomiig 
plojiuent  of  force  which  has  ordinarilj  been  resenrad 
war  or  for  the  diffusion  of  religions  doctrines.  The 
«al  differences  that  separated  this  party  ffxjm  the 
nde  were  at  once  conspicuous:  the  political  creed 
the  two  parties  appeared  at  first  to  be  much  the  same, 
onarchy  was  abolished^  and  France  declared  a  BepubUc. 
(Sept  2L)  Office  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
Gironde  ;  but  the  vehement,  uncompromising  spirit  of 
their  rivals,  the  so-called  party  of  the  Mountain,  quickly 
made  itself  felt  in  all  the  relations  of  France  to  foreign 
Povrers.  The  intention  of  conquest  might 
still  be  disavowed  as  it  had  been  five 
^months  before;  but  were  the  converts  to 
^Bberty  to  be  denied  the  right  of  uniting  themselves 
^ft  the  French  people  by  their  own  free  will  ?  When 
^Kie  armies  of  the  Itepublic  had  swept  its  assailants 
BwBH  the  border-provinces  that  gave  them  entrance 
"  mIq  France,  were  those  provinces  to  be  handed  back 
to  a  government  of  priests  and  nobles?  The  scruples 
which  had  condemned  all  annexation  of  territory 
finished  in  that  orgy  of  patriotism  which  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  invader  and  the  discovery  that  the 
Ee volution  was  already  a  power  in  other  lands  than 
France.  The  nation  that  had  to  fight  the  battle  of 
£aropean  freedom  must  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  freedom 
wherever  it  would  answer  the  call:  the  conflict  with 
lorereigns  must  be  maintained  by  arming  their  subjects 
against  them  in  every  land.  In  this  conception  of  the 
mdversal  alliance  of  the  nations,  the  Governments  with 
t 
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which    France    was    not    yet   at    war    were    scarcely 
distiagnished  from  those  which  had  pronounced  against 
her*     The  frontier-lines  traced  by  an    obsolete  diplo-i 
macy,  the    artificial    guarantees   of    treaties,   were    oC 
little  account  against  the  living  and  inalienable  sover- 
eignty   of   the   people.     To    men    inflamed   with    the! 
passions   of  171)2   an   argument   of   international   law 
scarcely   conveyed   more   meaning   than    to    Peter   thg 
Hermit,     Among  the  statesmen  of  other  lands,   who 
had  no  intention  of  abandoning  all  the  principles  recog- 
nised as  the  public  right  of  Europe,  the  language  now 
used  by  France  could  only  be  understood  as  the  avowal 
of  indiscriminate  aggression. 

The  Revolution  had  displayed  itself  in  France  as  aj 
force  of  union  as  weU  as  of  division.  It  had 
driven  the  nobles  across  the  frontier;  it  had 
torn  the  clergy  from  their  altars;  but  it  had  reconciled 
sullen  Corsica ;  and  by  abolishing  feudal  rights  it  had 
made  France  the  real  fatherland  of  the  Teutonic  peasant 
in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  was  now  about  to  prove  its 
attractive  power  in  foreign  lands.  At  the  close  of  tl 
last  century  the  nationalities  of  Europe  were  far  lei 
consolidated  than  they  are  at  present;  only  on  tb 
Spanish  and  the  Swiss  frontier  had  France  a  neighbour 
that  could  be  called  a  nation.  On  the  north,  what  is 
now  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  was  in  1792  a  collection 
of  provinces  subject  to  the  House  of  Austria.  The 
German  population  both  of  the  districts  west  of  the 
Bhine  and  of  those  opposite  to  Alsace  was  parcelled 
out   among  a  number  of  petty  principalities.     Savoy, 
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formed  part  of  the  kingdora  of  Piedmont,  which 
was  itself  severed  by  history  and  by  national  character 
from  the  other  States  of  Northern  Italy*  Along  the 
entire  frontier,  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Maritime  Alps, 
France  nowhere  touched  a  strong,  united,  and  inde- 
pendent people;  and  along  this  entire  frontier,  except  in 
the  country  opposite  Alsace,  the  armed  proselytism  of 
the  French  Revolution  proved  a  greater  force  than  the 
inflaences  on  which  the  existing  order  of  tilings  depended. 
In  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  Principalities  of  the  Rhine, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Savoy,  in  Piedmont  itself^  the 
doctrines  of  the  Revolution  were  welcomed  by  a  more 
or  less  numerous  class,  and  the  armies  of  France 
appeared,  though  but  for  a  moment,  as  the  missionaries 
of  liberty  and  right  rather  than  as  an  invading  enemy. 
No  sooner  had  Brunswick  been  brought  to  a  stand 
Dumouriez  at  Valmy  than  a  French  division  under 
Custine  crossed  the  Alsatian  frontier  and  c^^^^^^  ^t«w 
ddv'anced  upon  Spires,  wdiere  Brunswick  ^^^"^^^  oct.20, 
had  left  large  stores  of  w^ar.  The  garrison  was  defeated 
in  an  encounter  outside  the  town;  Spires  and  Worms 
aiirrendered  to  Custine.  In  the  neighbouring  fortress 
of  Mainz,  the  key  to  western  Germany,  Custine's 
advance  was  w^atched  by  a  republican  party  among  the 
inhabitants,  from  whom  the  French  general  learnt  that 
he  had  only  to  appear  before  the  city  to  become  its 
master.  Brunswick  had  indeed  apprehended  the  failure 
of  his  invasion  of  France,  but  he  had  never  given  a 
thought  to  the  defence  of  Germany ;  and,  although  the 
B  2 
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King  of  Prussia  had  been  warned  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  Mainz,  no  steps  had  been  taken  beyond  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  repair  of  the 
fortifications,  which  money  the  Archbishop  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  a  wood  belonging  to  himself  and  the 
erection  of  a  timber  patchwork.  On  news  arriving  of  the 
capture  of  Spires,  the  Archbishop  fled,  leaving  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  Dean,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Com- 
mandant. Tbe  Chancellor  made  a  speech,  calhng  upon 
his  "beloved  bretliren"  the  citizens  to  defend  themselves 
to  the  last  extTemity,  and  daily  announced  the  overthrow 
of  Bumouriez  and  the  approaching  entry  of  the  Allies 
into  Paris,  until  Custine's  soldiers  actually  came  into 
sight.*  Then  a  council  of  war  declared  the  city  to  be 
untenable  j  and  before  Custine  had  brought  up  a  single 
siege-gun  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  the  French  were 
welcomed  into  Mainz  by  the  partisans  of  the  Republic 
(Oct  20).  With  the  French  arms  came  the  French 
organisation  of  liberty.  A  club  was  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris;  existing  officers  and  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  were  abolished ;  and  although  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  held  aloof,  a  Republic  was  finally  pro- 
claimed, and  incorporated  with  the  RepubUc  of  France. 
The  success  of  Custine 's  raid  into  Germany  did 
not  divert  the  Convention  from  the  de- 
sign of  attacking  Austria  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  Dumouriez  had  from  the 
first  pressed  upon  the  Government,  It  was  not  three 
years  since  the  Netherlands  had  been  in  revolt  against 
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the  Emperor  Joseph.  In  ite  origin  the  revolt  was  a 
reactionary  movement  of  the  clerical  party  against 
Joseph's  reforms;  but  there  soon  spning  up  am- 
bitions and  hopes  at  variance  with  the  first  impulses 
of  the  insurrection ;  and  by  the  side  of  monks  and 
monopolists  a  national  party  came  into  existence,  pro- 
ckiming  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  imitating 
all  the  movements  of  the  French  Revolution >  During 
the  brief  suspension  of  Austrian  rule  the  popular  and 
the  reactionary  parties  attacked  one  another;  and  on 
the  restoration  of  Leopold's  authority  in  1791  the 
democratic  leaders,  with  a  large  body  of  their  followers, 
look  refuge  beyond  the  frontier,  looking  forward  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Austria  and  France.  Their 
partisans  formed  a  French  connection  in  the  interior 
of  the  country;  and,  by  some  strange  illusion,  the 
priests  themselves  and  the  close  corporations  which 
had  been  attacked  by  Joseph  supposed  that  their  in- 
terests would  be  respected  by  Eevolutiunary  France.* 
Thus  the  ground  was  everywhere  pre- 
pared for  a  French  invasion,      Dumouriez       jckiapA 

*  ^  Nov.  6. 

erosBed  the  frontier.     The  border  fortresses 

no  longer  existed  ;  and  after  a  single  battle  won   by 

•  "  The  very  night  the  nowa  of  the  late  Emperor's  (l>eopold's)  death 
inTT*Hl  here  (Bms&els),  injaainmatory  advertisenu-utft  and  luvitAlioDs  to 
inn  were  distributed"  One  eulprit*'  belonged  to  tho  Cliotr  of  St.  Gudule  : 
ht  dbotte  the  middle  uf  the  dny,  and  iu  the  presence  of  many  ))oop1(>  |X)»ted 
tip  a  paper  in  the  church,  exhorting  to  a  gom^ml  inaurreetioii,  The 
wmiindfr  of  this  strange  produetioa  was  the  de8eri|)tion  of  a  ^Tsidn  ]ie 
pretended  to  have  aeen*  representing  the  soul  of  the  hte  eiiip**ririr  oa  its 
•ij  to  join  that  of  Joseph,  already  suffering  id  the  other  world/'  CJoh 
Gtfdhier,  March  20,  1792.    Records:  Fkudens,  vciL  220, 
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the  French  at  Jemappes  on  the  6th  of  NoYember,*  the 
Austrians,  finding  the  population  universally  hostile, 
abandoned  the  Netherlands  without  a  struggle. 

The  victory  of  Jemappes,  the  first  pitched  battle 
wou  by  the  Republic,  excited  an  outburst  of  revolu- 
tionary fervour  in  the  Conv^ention  which  deeply  affected 
the  relations  of  France  to  Great  Britain,  hitherto  a 
neutral  spectator  of  the  war.  A  manifesto  was  published 
declaring  that  the  French  nation  offered  its  alliance  to 
all  peoples  who  wished  to  recover  their  freedom,  and 
charging  the  generals  of  the  RepubLic  to  give  their  pro- 
tection to  all  persons  who  might  suffer  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  (Nov,  19,)  A  w^eek  later  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  annexed  to  France,  the  population  of 
Savoy  having  declared  in  favour  of  France 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  Sardinia. 
On  the  15th  of  December  the  Convention  proclaimed 
that  social  and  political  revolution  was  henceforth  to 
accompany  every  movement  of  its  armies  on  foreign 
soil.  "  In  every  country  that  shall  be  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  the  French   liepubHc  " — such  was  the  sub- 

•  Elgin,  from  Brassek,  Nov.  6.  **  A  brisk  cannoimde  lias  been  hoard 
thie  whole  forenoon  in  the  direction  of  Mona.  It  is  at  tbia  moment  some- 
what diminished,  though  not  at  nn  end."  Nov,  7.  **  Saveral  messengers 
have  arrived  from  camp  in  the  conrse  of  the  night,  bnt  all  the  Ministers 
(I  have  seen  them  all)  deny  liaving  received  one  wtird  of  detail.  »  .  . 
Couriers  have  been  sent  this  night  in  every  direction  t<o  calJ  in  all  the  de- 
tachments on  the  frontiers.  .  .  ,  The  Government  is  making  every 
arrangfement  for  qnitting  Brnestls  :  their  pajwrs  are  already  preparedj 
their  earri ages  ready/'  .  ,  ,  Then  a  PS.  ' '  A  cjinnonade  is  dintinctly 
heard  again.  *  .  ►  A.11  the  emigrants  now  here  are  removing  with  the 
ntmost  haak*."  Nov.  9.  "The  confusion  thronghout  the  conntry  is  ei- 
treme.  The  roads  are  covered  with  emigrants,  and  persons  of  these 
provinces  flying  from  the  French  armies."    Records  :  Flanders,  vol.  222>. 
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ce  of  the  Decree  of  December  1 5tK — "  the  generals 
;riiall  announce  the  abolition  of  all  exist- 
iDg  authorities ;  of  nobility,  of  serfage,  of 
every  feudal  right  and  every  monopoly ;  they  shall  pro- 
claim the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  convoke  the 
inliabitants  in  assemblies  to  form  a  provisional  Govern- 
rnent,  to  which  no  oflficer  of  a  former  Government,  no 
noble,  nor  any  member  of  the  former  pri\aleged  corpor- 
ations shall  be  eligible.  They  shall  place  under  the 
charge  of  the  French  Eepublic  all  property  belonging 
to  the  Sovereign  or  his  adherents,  and  the  property  of 
every  civil  or  religious  corporation.  The  French  nation 
will  treat  as  enemies  any  people  which,  refusing  liberty 
Jffid  equality,  desires  to  preserve  its  prince  and  privileged 
m,  or  to  make  any  accommodation  wuth  them." 
This   singular    announcement    of    a    new    crusade 

the   Government  of   Great   Britain 

arm.      Although    the    decree    of    the 

I      Convention  related  only  to  States  with  which  France 

'l     was    at    war,     the    Convention   had    in    fact    formed 

connections  wdth  the   English   revolutionary  societies; 

and    the    French   Minister    of    Marine    informed   his 

tailors   that   they   were   about  to  carry  fifty  thousand 

caps  of  liberty  to  their  English  brethren.     No  prudent 

j     statesman  would  treat  a  mere  series  of  threats  against 

^^  existing  authorities  as  ground  for  war ;  but  the  acts 

^Af  the  French  Government  showed  that  it  intended  to 

Hwryinto  effect  the  violent  interference  in  the  aflairs 

of  other   nations   announced   in    its   manifestos.      Its 

;eBts  were  stirring  up  dissatisfaction  in  every  State ; 
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and  although  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  the  oecnpa 
tion  of  the  Netherlands  might  be  treated  as  incidents 
to    the   conflict   with    Austria  and  Sardinia,  in  whicl 
Grreat  Britain  had  pledged  itself  to  neutrality,  other  acti 
of  the  Convention  were  certainly  infringements  of  thol 
rights  of  allies  of  England.      A   series    of    Europea 
treaties,    oppressive    according   to  our  own  ideas,    but 
in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  that  age,  prohibited  the' 
navigation  of  the   River   Schelde,  on   which  Antwerp 
is  situated,  in  order  that  the  commerce  of  the  North 
Sea  tuight  flow  exclusively  into  Dutch  ports.     On  the 
conquest  of    Belgium   the  French   Government    gave 
orders  to  Dumouriez  to  send  a  flotilla  down 
the  river,  and  to  declare  Antwerp  an  open 
port   in   right   of    the  law  of  nature,   which   treaties 
cannot   abrogate*      Whatever  the  folly  of  commercialJ 
restraints,  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde  was  a  question 
between   the   Antwerpers  and  the  Dutch,  and  one  inj 
which   France  had  no  direct  concern.      The  incidental 
though  trivial,  was  viewed  in  England  as  one  amongi 
many  proofs   of  the   intention   of  the   French  to  in-i 
terfere   with    the   affairs    of    neighbouring    States    at 
their  pleasure.     In   ordinary  times  it  would  not  havdj 
been   easy    to   excite    much    interest    in    England    on] 
behalf  of  a  Dutch  monopoly;   but  the   feeling  of  thif] 
country  towards  the  French  Revolution  had  been  con- 
verted into   a   passionate  hatred   by  the   massacres    of  1 
September,  and  by  the  open  alliance  between  the  Con-j 
vention  and   the    Revolutionary    societies    in   EnglandJ 
itself.     Pitt  indeed,  whom  the  Parisians   imagined  taJ 
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be  their  most  maligfnant  enemy,  laboured  agaiost  the 
swelling  national  passion,  and  hoped  against  all  hope 
for  peace.  Xot  only  was  Pitt  guiltless  of  the  desire  to 
add  this  country  to  the  enemies  of  France,  but  he 
lestly  desired  to  reconcile  France  with  Austria,  in 
order  that  the  Western  States,  whose  embroilment  left 
Eastern  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  Catherine  of  Kussia, 
laight  unite  to  save  both  Poland  and  Turkey  from 
laUing  into  the  hands  of  a  Power  whose  steady  aggres- 
threatened  Europe  more  seriously  than  all  the 
noisy  and  outspoken  excitement  of  the  French  Conven- 
tion. Pitt,  moreover,  viewed  with  deep  disapproval  the 
««cret  designs  of  Austria  and  Prussia.*     If  the  French 

•  In  Not.  1792,  Grenville  ordered  the  English  envoys  at  VieEna 
ind  Berlm  to  discover,  if  pt^sihlo,  the  real  deaiffus  of  aggrnTuli.sement 
Ud  hj  those  Courts.  Mr.  StratoD,  &i  Yionnaj  got  wind  of  tlio  agree- 
MKl  ftgunst  Poknd.  "I  r&fiuested  Co  nut  Philip  Ct>beDzr'  (the 
iMtran  Minister)  **  that  lie  wonld  have  the  gocKineaa  to  open  himself 
•ifidentially  to  ine  on  the  precise  object  which  the  two  ftllied  Courts 
*%kt  hare  in  contempl&tiun.  This^  however,  tho  Count  was  hj  no 
nouu  disposed  to  do;  on  the  contrary,  he  went  round  the  compass 
^^Ttmon  in  order  t<o  avoid  a  dirtx't  answer.  But  det-ermined  as  I 
••»  lo  pnsh  the  Austrian  Minister,  I  heaped  question  on  question,  until 
IlBfced  bim  to  say,  hluHhing,  and  with  evidont  signs  of  embarrflssment, 
'  i*  Stadion '  (Ambassador  at  Londtm)  *  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
y  of  tiie  British  Minister,  to  whatever  point  it  may  be  directed/" 
Ju.  2M,  1793w  Beoords  :  Austria,  vol.  32.  Stadion  accordingly  informed 
Urd  GreiiTille  of  the  Polish  and  Bavarian  plariH.  Grenville  expressed  his 
«TOC€Tn  and  regret  at  the  aggression  on  PoJandp  and  gave  reasons  against 
tlte  Bavarian  exchange.  To  our  envoy  with  the  King  of  Prussia  Greuville 
»Tot#:  **lt  may  poeeihly  be  the  intention  of  the  Courts  to  adopt  a  plaji  of 
iiideinxiilying  themselves  for  the  expense  of  the  war  by  fresh  acqidsitions 
IB  Poland,  and  carrying  into  eiLeeution  a  new  partition  of  that  country, 
T<m  will  not  fail  to  explaiu  in  the  most  distinct  and  pointed  manner  his 
iUjf^ty's  entire  disapprobation  of  such  a  plan,  and  his  determination  on 
SPieeoiini  to  eonmr  in  any  measures  whicli  msy  tend  to  the  compleiion  of 
idMOgn  so  unjust  in  it«elf,*'  Jan.  4,  1793.  Records :  Army  in  Germany, 
♦«L  437.    At  Yieana  Cobenal  declared,  Feb.  9,  that  Austria  could  not  now 
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executive  v^rould  have  given  any  assurance  that  thd 
Netherlands  should  not  be  annexed,  or  if  the  Frencl 
ambassador,  Chauvelin,  who  was  connected  mth  EnglisI 
plotters,  had  been  superseded  by  a  trustworthy  negc 
tiator,  it  is  probable  that  peace  might 
have  been  presented .  But  when,  on  th^ 
execution  of  King  Louis  (Jan,  21,  1793) 
Chauvelin  was  expelled  from  England  as  a  suspect 
alien^  war  became  a  question  of  days,* 

Points  of  technical  right  figured  in  the  complaint 
of   both   sides;    but   the    real    ground    of    war    wa 
perfectly   understood.       France    considered    itself    et\ 
titled  to   advance   the    Revolution   and  the  Eights 
Man  wherever  its  own   arms  or    popular   insurrectioi 
gave  it   the    command.      England   denied    the    rigl 
of  any  Power  to  annul  the  political  system  of  Euro| 
at  its  pleasure,     No  more  serious,  no  more  sufficieni 
ground   of    war   ever   existed    between   two    nations] 
yet    the   event   proved  that,   with   the   highest  just 
fication  for  war,  the  highest  wisdom  would  yet  hai 
chosen   peace.      England's   entry   into   the    war   coi 
verted   it  from    an  afiair  of  two    or   three   carapaij 
into   a   struggle   of   twenty   years,   resulting   in  mor 
violent     convulsions,     more    widespread    misery, 
more  atrocious  crimes,  than   in   all   probability   woi 


**  even  mAiiifest  a  wish  to  oppose  the  projecte  of  PniHsia  in  Poland,  as  i 
tliat  ca,**e  liis  Pnissmn  Majesty  would  probably  withdraw  his  assigi 
from  tho  French  wfir;  nay.  perhaps  even  enter  into  an  alhance  with 
nation  and  invade  Bohetnra."     Records  :  Anstria,  vol  32* 

•  Ancklniid,  ii.  464.     Papers  presented  to  Parliament,  1793.    Mr.  Os 
Browning,  in  Fortmghtl^  Review,  Feb,  1883. 
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have  resulted   even    from    the   temporary   triumph   of 
the  revolutionary  cause  in  1793.     But  in  both  nations 
political   passion   welcomed  impending  calamity ;    and 
the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Convention 
on    February    1st     only    anticipated    the    i^  Bit.ui^ 
desire    of    the     English    people*       Great 
Britain   once   committed  to   the   struggle,  Pitt  spared 
neither   money   nor    intimidation    in    his     efforts    to 
unite   all    Europe    against    France*     Holland  was   in- 
cluded with  England  in  the  French  declara- 
tion of  war :   the  Mediterranean  States  felt    S^iu/nitSS 
that  the  navy  of  England  was   nearer   to     w»r 
them  than    the    armies    of    Austria    and 
Prussia;    and   before  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1793, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  the  Papal  States 
hid  joined  the  Coalition, 

The  Jacobins  of  Paris  had  formed  a  wrong  estimate 
of  the  political  condition  of  England.  At 
tke  outbreak  of  the  war  they  believed  that  ^^ S? 
England  itself  was  on  the  verge  of  revolu- 
tbn*  They  mistook  the  undoubted  discontent  of  a 
portion  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  cry  for  pariiamentary  reform,  for  a  general 
lentiment  of  hatred  towards  existing  institutions, 
like  that  which  in  France  had  swept  away  the 
old  order  at  a  single  blow.  The  Convention  re- 
ceived the  addresses  of  English  Radical  societies,  and 
imagined  that  the  abuses  of  the  parliamentary  system 
tmder  George  III.  had  alienated  the  whole  nation. 
What  they   had   found   in  Belgium  and  in   Savoy — 
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a  people  thankfiil  to  receive  tlie  Rights  of  Man  fro: 
the  soldiers  of  the  E^volution^ — they  expected  to  fim 
among  the  dissenting  congregations  of  London  and  tb 
factory-hands  of  Sheffield.   The  singular  attraction  exe: 
cised  by  each  class  in  England  upon  the  one  below  it, 
well  as  the  indifference  of  the  nation  generally  to 
ideals,   was  little  understood  in  France,  although  thi 
Ee volutions   of   the  two  countries   bore  this   contn 
on  their  face.     A  month  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastilli 
the  whole  system  of  class-privilege  and  monopoly  hi 
vanished  from  French  law ;  fifteen  years  of  the  Englisl 
Commonwealth    had    left    the    structure   of   Englis] 
society    what  it    had  been    at    the    beginning,      Bui 
political    observation    vanished     in    the    delirium 
1 793  ;  and  the    French  only  discovered  when   it  wj 
too  late  that  in  Great  Britain  the  Ee  volution  had  fall 
upon  an  enemy  of  unparalleled  stubbornness  and  ine* 
haustible  strength* 

In   the   first   Assembly   of  the   Eevolution   it  w; 
usual  to  speak  of  the  English  as  free  mei 
whom   the   French   ought   to   imitate; 
the   Convention    it   was   usual    to   speak   of  them 
slaves    whom    the    French    ought    to    deliver, 
institutions  of  England  bore  in  fact  a  very  differe: 
aspect   when    compared   with   the    absolute   monarclr 
of  the  Bourbons  and  when  compared  with  the  dem< 
cracy  of  1793.      Frenchmen   who    had    lived    undi 
the    government   of   a    Court    which    made    laws   h 
edict  and  possessed  the  right  to  imprison   by  lettei 
patent  looked   with   respect   upon   the  Parliament 
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ikigland^  its  trial  by  jury,  and  its  freedom  of  the  press, 
Th©  men  who  had   sent   a   king  to   prison  and   con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  a  great  part  of  the  aristocracy 
mid  only   feel   compassion  for  a  land    where  three- 
fixiTths  of  the  national  representatives  were  nominees 
of  the  Crown   or   of   wealthy   peers.      Nor,    in   spite 
of  the  personal   sympathy   of  Pox  with   the    French 
rcTulationary    movement,   was   there   any    real   affinity 
letwetm  the  English  Whig  party  and  that  which  now 
ruled  in  the  Convention,     The  event  which  fixed  the 
cliaracter   of    English    liberty   during    the     th,  wiu^i,  m>t 
tti^'bteenth  century,  the  Revolution  of  lOSS,         -°««^"«^ 
hid  nothing  democratic  in  its  nature.     That  revolution 
WBi  directed   against   a   system    of    Koman    Catholic 
iwpotism  ;    it   gave  political    power  not   to  the   mass 
t*f  the  nation,  which  had  no  desire  and  no   capacity 
to  exeitise  it,  but  to  a  group   of  noble  families  and 
tfceir  retainers,    who,   during  the   reigns   of    the   first 
two  Georges,  added   all   the   patronage   and  induence 
of  the  Crown  to  their  social  and   constitutional  weight 
in  the  country.     The  domestic  history  of  England  since 
the  iicceftsion  of  George  III.  had  turned  chiefly  upon 
the  obstinate  struggle  of  this  monarch  to  deliver  him- 
•elf  from    all    dependence    upon    party.      The    divi- 
«oos  of  the  Whigs,   their   jealousies,  but,   above    all, 
their  real    alienation    from    the    mass   of   the  people 
whoHe    rights    they    professed   to    defend,    ultimately 
gave  the  King  the  victory,  when,  after  twenty  years 
of  errors,  lie  found   in    the   younger  Pitt   a  Minister 
capable   of   aniting  the   interests   of   the   Crown  with 
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the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  liberal  8tatesmansbi| 
Bribes,  threats,  and  every  species  of  base  infiuenc 
had  been  employed  by  King  George  to  break  up  thi 
great  Coalition  of  17S3,  which  united  all  sectioi 
of  the  Whigs  against  him  under  the  Ministry  of  FoJ 
and  North ;  but  the  real  support  of  Pitt,  whom  tl 
King  placed  in  office  with  a  minority  in  the  House 
Commons,  was  the  temper  of  the  nation  itself,  wearie 
with  the  exclusiveness,  the  corruption,  and  the  party^ 
spirit  of  the  Whigs,  and  willing  to  believe  that  a  popula 
Minister,  even  if  he  had  entered  upon  power  nnconstihd 
tionally,  might  do  more  for  the  country  than  the  constat 
tutional  proprietors  of  the  rotten  boroughs. 

From  1783  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Prenc 
Btt  lonkter,  Revolution,  Pitt,  as  a  Tory  Minister  coi 
fronted  by  a  Whig  Opposition,  governed 
England  on  more  liberal  principles  than  any  statesman 
who  had  held  power  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  years  were  the  last  of  the  party-system  of 
England  in  its  original  form.  The  French  Revolution 
made  an  end  of  that  old  distinction  in  which  the  Tory 
was  known  as  the  upholder  of  Crown -prerogative  and 
the  Whig  as  the  supporter  of  a  constitutional  oligaTchy 
of  great  families.  It  created  that  new  political 
antagonism  in  which,  w^hether  under  the  names  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  or  of  Liberal  and  Conservative,  two 
great  parties  have  contended,  one  for  a  series  of 
benelicial  changes,  the  other  for  the  preservation  of 
the  existing  order.  The  convulsions  of  France  and 
the  dread  of  revolutionary  agitation  in  England  trans- 
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fcfmed   both  Pitt  and   the   Whigs  by  whoEi  he  was 
opposed.      Pitt   sacrificed   his   schemes   of 

-    *  1  r*         •  t         KfT*rt  of  Pronch 

peaceful  progress  to  toreitjn  war  and  R^voiutirm  on 
domestic  repression,  and  set  his  face  against 
the  reform  of  Parliament  which  he  had  once  himself 
proposed.  The  Whigs  broke  up  into  two  sections,  led 
TespectiTely  by  Burke  and  by  Pox,  the  one  denouncing 
the  violence  of  the  lievolution,  and  ultimately  uniting 
itielf  with  Pitt;  the  other  friendly  to  the  Kevolu- 
tioD,  in  spite  of  its  excesses,  as  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  identifying  itself,  under  the 
healthy  influence  of  parliamentary  defeat  and  dis- 
appointment, with  the  defence  of  popular  rights  in 
England  and  the  advocacy  of  enlightened  reform. 

The  obliteration  of  the  old  dividing-line  in  English 
politics  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  day  when  the 
mdent  firiendship  of  Burke  and  Fox  was  bitterly  severed 
ly  the  former  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (May  G, 
1791.)  The  charter  of  the  modern  Conservative  party 
1M  that  appeal  to  the  nation  which  Burke  had  already 
published,  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  under  the  title  of 
"Beflections  on  the  French  Revolution/* 
la  this  survey  of  the  political  forces  which  nv^ui^m;'  Oct., 
he  saw  in  action  around  liim>  the  great  ^Vliig 
writer,  who  in  past  times  had  so  passionately  defended 
the  liberties  uf  America  and  the  constitutional  tradition 
of  the  English  Parliament  against  the  aggression  of 
Qeorge  III.,  attacked  the  Revolution  as  a  system  of 
violence  and  caprice  more  formidable  to  freedom  than 
the  tyranny    of    any    Crown.      He   proved   that  the 
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politicians  and  societies  of  England  who  had  gi^ 
their  sympathy  had  given  their  sympathy  to  measures 
and  to  theories  opposed  to  every  principle  of  16S8, 
Above  all,  he  laid  bare  that  agency  of  riot  and  destruc- 
tiveness  which,  even  within  the  first  few  months  of 
the  Revolution,  filled  him  with  presentiment  of  the 
calamities  about  to  fall  upon  France.  Burke's  treatise 
was  no  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  a 
neighbouring  state  :  it  was  a  denunciation  of  Jacobinism 
as  fierce  and  as  little  qualified  by  political  charity  as  were 
the  maledictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  upon  their 
idolatrous  neighbours  ;  and  it  was  intended,  like  these, 
to  excite  his  own  countrymen  against  innovations 
among  themselves.  It  completely  succeeded.  It  ex- 
pressed, and  it  heightened,  the  alarm  arising  among  the 
Liberal  section  of  the  propertied  class,  at  first  well 
inclined  to  the  Bevolution :  and,  although  the  Whigs 
of  the  House  of  Commons  pronounced  in  favour  of 
Fox  upon  his  first  rupture  with  Burke,  the  tide  of 
public  feeling,  rising  higher  with  every  new  outrage  of 
the  Revolution,  soon  invaded  the  legislature,  and  carrie 
the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party  to  the  side 
the  Minister,  leaving  to  Fox  and  his  feii 
faithful  adherents  the  task  of  maintain  ini 
an  unheeded  protest  against  the  blind  passions  of  wa 
and  the  increasing  rigour  with  which  Pitt  represse 
every  symptom  of  popular  disaffection. 

The  character  of  violence  which  Burke  traced  au 
condemned  in  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Ee volution 
played  itself  in  a  much  stronger  light  after  the  ove 
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throw  of  the  Monarchy  by  the  insurrection  of  August 
10th.     That  event  was  the  work   of   men 
who   commanded  the   Parisian   democracy,     th.*c«mjuimeof 
Bot  the  work  of  orators  and  party- leaders  in 
the  Assembly.     The    Girondins    had    not  hesitated  to 
tRSit  the  victory  as  their  own,  by  placing  the  great 
offices  of  State,    with    one   exception,  in  the  bands  of 
their    le^iders;    they   instantly    found    that    the    real 
sovereignty  lay  elsewhere.     The  Council  of  tlie  Com- 
mune, or  Municipality,  of  Paris,  whose  members  had 
Seized  their  post  at  the  moment  of  the  insurrection,  was 
the  only  administrative  body  that  possessed  the  power 
to  enforce  its  commands ;    in    the  Ministries  of  State 
one  will  alone  made  itself  felt,  that  of  Danton,  whom 
the  Girondins  had  unwillingly  admitted  to   office  along 
with  themselves.     The   massacres  of  September  threw 
into  full  light  the  powerlessness  of  the  expiring  Assem- 
bly.    For  five  successive  days  it  was   unable  to  check 
the  massacres ;  it  was  unable  to  bring  to  justice  the 
aeu  who  had  planned  them,  and  who  caOed  upon  the 
lest  of  France   to   follow  their    example.      With   the 
meeting  of   the  Convention,    however,   the    Girondins, 
who  now  regarded  themselves  as  the  legitimate  govern- 
meat,  and  forgot  that  they  owed  office  to  an  insurrection, 
exj»ected    to  reduce   the  capital    to    submission.     They 
ootamanded    an    overwhelming    majority    in    the    new 
^hafnber ;  they  were  supported  by  the  middle  class  in 
be  great   cities  of   France.       The   party    of    the 
ilouutain  embraced  at  first  only  the  deputies  of  Paris, 
■ ''  a  group    of    determined   men   who   admitted   no 
t 
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criticism  on  the  measures  which  the  democracy  of  Paris 
had  thought  necessary  for  the  Revolution. 
ti»o  Mountain  ia     In  thc  ConventioB  they  were  the  assailed. 


the  Cuuveniiua^ 


not  the  assailants.  Without  w^aiting  to 
secure  themselves  by  an  armed  force,  the  orators  of  the 
Gironde  attempted  to  crush  both  the  Municipality  and 
the  deputies  who  ruled  at  the  Clubs.  They  reproached 
the  Municipality  with  the  murders  of  September;  they 
accused  Robespierre  of  aiming  at  the  Dictatorship.  It 
was  under  the  pressure  of  these  attacks  that  the  party 
of  the  Mountain  gathered  its  strength  within  the  Con- 
vention, and  that  the  populace  of  Paris  transferred  to 
the  Gironde  the  passionate  hatred  which  it  had  hitherto 
borne  to  the  King  and  the  aristocracy.  The  gulf  that  lay  j 
between  the  people  and  those  w^ho  had  imagined  them-  V 
selves  to  be  its  leaders  burst  into  view.  The  Girondins 
saw  with  dismay  that  the  thousands  of  hungry  work- 
men w^iose  victory  had  placed  them  in  power  had  ■ 
fought  for  something  more  tangible  than  Republican  ■ 
phrases  from  Tacitus  and  Plutarch.  On  one  side 
was  a  handful  of  orators  and  writers,  steeped  in  the 
rhetoric  and  the  commonplace  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
totally  strange  to  the  real  duties  of  government ;  ou 
the  other  side  tlie  populace  of  Paris,  such  as  centuries 
of  despotism,  privilege,  and  priestcraft  had  made  it : 
sanguinary,  unjust,  vindictive;  con\^lsed  since  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  with  every  passion  that  sways 
men  in  the  mass  ;  taugiit  no  conception  of  progress  but 
the  overthrow  of  authority,  and  acquainted  with  no  titlet' 
to  power  but  that  which  was  bestowed  by  itself.     If  the 
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Girondins  were  to  remain  in  power,  they  could  do  so  only 
by  drawing  an  array  from  the  departments,  or  by  identi- 
fymg  themselves  with  the  multitude.  They  declined  to 
take  either  course.  Their  audience  was  in  the  Assembly 
alone ;  their  support  in  the  distant  pro^nnces.  Paris, 
daily  more  violent,  listened  to  men  of  another  stamp. 
The  MmiicipaJity  defied  the  Government;  the  Moun- 
Urn  answered  the  threats  and  invectives  of  the  majority 
in  the  Assembly  by  displays  of  popular  menace  and 
tumult.  In  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  who  after 
80  many  changes  of  government  found  themselves  more 
famished  and  more  destitute  than  ever,  the  Gironde  was 
tiow  but  the  last  of  a  succession  of  tyrannies  j  its  states- 
men but  impostors  who  stood  between  the  people  aud 
the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain,  Danton  aimed 

at  the  creation  of  a  central  Eevohitionary  Government, 

armed  with  absolute  powei^  for  the  prosecution  of  the 

war;  and  he  attacked  the  Girondins  only  when  they 

themselves    had    rejected    his    support.       Robespierre, 

himself  the  author  of  little  beyond  destruction,  was  the 

idol  of  those  whom  Eousseau's  writings  had  filled  with 

the  idea  of  a  direct  exercise   of    sovereignty   by   the 

people.      It  was   in  the  trial   of  the  King  that  the 

Gironde  {ii"st  confessed   its  submission  to  the  democracv 

of  Paris.     The  Girondins  in  their  hearts  desired  to  save 

the  King ;  they  voted  for  his  death  with  the  hope  of 

maintaining  their  influence   in  Paris,  and   of  clearing 

themselves  from    the    charge   of  lukewarmness  in  the 

cause  of  the  Revolution.      But  the  sacrifice  was  as  vain 
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as  it  was  dishonourable.     The  populace  and  the  party 
yf  the  Mountain  took  the  act  in  its  true  character,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  own  victory.     A  series  o 
measures  was  brought  forward  providing  for  the  poorer^ 
classes  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy.     The  Gironde, 
now  forced  to  become  the  defenders  of  property,  encoun- 
tered  the  fatal  charge  of  deserting   the  cause  of   the 
]x*ople ;    and    from    this   time    nothing   but   successful 
foreign  warfare  could  have  saved  their  party  from  ruin. 
Instead    of    success   came    inaction,    disaster,    and 
treason.      The    army    of    Flanders    lay   idle    during 
January    and    February    for   want   of    provisions    ajid 
materials  of  war;  and  no  sooner  had  Dumouriez  opened 
the    campaign  against  HoDand  than   he  was  recalled 
by   intelligence    that   the   Austrians    had   fallen   uponj 
his  lieutenant,  Miranda,  at  Maestricht,  and  driven  tliei 
French  army  before  them.      Dumouriez   returned,    ml 
order  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  before    Brussels.     Hal 
attacked    the    Austrians     at    Neerwindei 
(March  18),  and  suffered  a   repulse  incon- 
siderable in  itself,  but  sufficient  to  demoralisel 
an  army  composed  in  great  part  of  recruits  and  Nations 
Guards.*       His   defeat    laid    Flanders    open    to    the| 

*  Yon  SyTjel,  ii.,  259.  Thngut,  Vertmuliche  Bri<^fe,  i.,  17,  Lettc 
f  rtvm  Brussela,  23rfl  MatcIi  in  Ri'curtls  :  Fkuderu,  vul.  222,  **  The  Hajsar 
uro  io  motion  ail  rnuud»  so  that  we  bopo  to  Lave  them  here 
inorrow»  Moat  of  the  FrencJi  trf>ops  who  arrived  last,  and  which  ar 
mostly  peasants  armed  witli  pikes,  are  r»dturnitig  himu\  ht'sidea  a  grea 
number  *>£  their  voluiiteera.'*  24th  March.  *'  At  tiiis  mrjment  we  hear  ih 
eantioii.  The  French  have  just  had  it  orj^d  in  the  tt>wu  that  all  the  tdilor 
vt1h>  nre  makings  euats  for  the  army  must  briii|^  tbera  mj*de  or  unmade,  i 

Ih'  piiid  directly They  beat  the  tiruma  to  drowu  the  report  of 

eaunun.  ....     Tou  have  n<jt  a  conception  of  the  coufufiion  in  the  i 
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istrians ;  but  Dumonriez  intended  tbat  it  should 
t  upon  the  Republic  a  far  heavier  blow.  Since  the 
execution  of  the  King,  he  had  been  at  open  enmity  with 
the  Jacobins,  He  now  proposed  to  the  Austrian  com- 
mander to  unite  with  him  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Convention,  and  in  re-establishing  monarchy  in  France. 
The  first  pledge  of  Dumouriez's  treason  was  the 
^Jirrender  of  three  commissioners  sent  by  the  Convention 
^Bd  his  camp ;  the  second  was  to  have  been  the  surrender 
of  the  fortress  of  Conde,  But  Dumouriez  had  overrated 
his  influence  vrith  the  army.  Plainer  minds  than  his  own 
knew  how  to  deal  with  a  general  who  intrigues  with  the 
foreigner.  Dumouriez's  orders  were  disregarded ;  his 
movements  watched ;  and  he  fled  to  the  Austrian  lines 
Tinder  the  fire  of  his  own  soldiers.  About  thirty  officers 
«ttd  eight  hundred  men  passed  with  him  to  the  enemy. 
The  defeat  and  treason  of  Dumouriez  brought  the 
army  of  Austria  over  the  northern  frontier.  B^^nts  on  the 
Almost   at  the  same  moment   Custine  was     K^voit   at  l» 

Vendue.  Much, 

overpowered  in  the  Palatinate ;  and  the  ^'^ 
conquests  of  the  previous  autumn,  w4th  the  exception 
of  Mainz,  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been  won. 
Custine  fell  back  upon  the  lines  of  Weissenburg, 
leaving  the  defence  of  Mainz  to  a  garrison  of  17,000 
men,  which,  alone  among  the  Eepublican  armies,  now 
maintained  its  reputation.     In  France  itseK  ci%'il  war 

<  .  ,  This  moment  passed  four  AuLstriana  witli  tlii?jr  lieads  eat  to  pieces^ 
•Jwion^  with  bift  eye  poked  out,  Tlie  Frencli  are  retiritig  by  t\m  Porte 
d'Audcrlccht."  Oateiid.  Apiil  4t!i.  ''  Ttiis  tky,  before  two  of  tlio  clock, 
ti»i?tity.6re  Au^itruiii  bujtars  enter'd  the  towB  wbile  the  inbabiUuts  woro 
Binplojed  bnruing  the  tree  of  liberty." 
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broke  out.  The  peasants  of  La  Vendee,  a  district 
destitute  of  large  towns,  and  scarcely  touched  either 
by  the  eviln  which  had  produced  the  Revolution  or 
by  the  hopes  which  animated  the  rest  of  France,  I 
had  seen  with  anger  the  expulsion  of  the  parish 
priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Con* 
stitution.  A  levy  of  300,000  men,  which  was  ordered 
by  the  Convention  in  February^  1793,  threw  into  revolt 
the  simple  Vendeans,  who  cared  for  nothing  outside  their 
own  parishes,  and  preferred  to  fight  against  their  country- 
men rather  than  to  quit  their  homes.  The  priests  and  the 
Eoyalists  fanned  these  village  outbreaks  into  a  reJigious 
war  of  the  most  serious  character.  Though  poorly 
armed,  and  accustomed  to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon 
as  fighting  w^as  over,  the  Vendean  peasantry  proved 
themselves  a  formidable  soldiery  in  the  moment  of 
attack,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  half-disciplined  battalions 
which  the  Gov^ernment  sent  against  them.  On  the 
north,  France  was  now  assailed  by  the  English  as  w-ell 
as  by  the  Austrians.  The  Allies  laid  siege  to  Gondii 
and  Valenciennes,  and  drove  the  French  army  back  in 
disorder  at  Famars.  Each  defeat  was  a  blow  dealt 
to  the  Government  of  the  Gironde  at  Paris,  With 
foreign  and  civil  war  adding  disaster  to  disaster^ 
with  the  general  to  whom  the  Gironde  had  entrusted ' 
the  defence  of  the  Republic  openly  betraying  it 
to  its  enemies,  the  fury  of  the  capital  w^as  easily 
excited  against  the  party  charged  with  all  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  France.  A  threatening  movement  of  the 
middle   classes   in    resistance   to    a    forced    loan   pre- 
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cipitated  the  struggle.      The  Girondins  were    accused 

of  arresting  the  armies  of  the  Eepublic  in  the  midst  of 

their  conquests,  of  throwing  the  frontier  open  to  the 

foreijsrner,  and  of  kindling  the  civil  war  of  La  Vendee. 

On  the  31st  of  May  a  raging  mob  invaded  the  Con- 

ntion.     Two  days  later  the  representatives  of  France 

!re  surrounded  by    the  armed    forces    of 

Commune ;    the    twenty-four    leading 

members  of  the  Giroode  were  placed  under 

wrest,  and  the  victory  of  the  Mountain  was  completed.* 

The  situation  of  France,  which  was  serious  before, 

^w  became  desperate ;  for  the  Girondins, 
raping  from  their  arrest,  called  the 
departments  to  arms  against  Paris. 
Normandy,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  rose  in  in- 
surrection against  the  tyranny  of  the  Mountain,  and 
the  Royalists  of  the  south  and  west  threw  themselves 
into  a  civil  war  which  they  hoped  to  turn  to  their  own 
advantage.  But  a  form  of  government  had  now  arisen 
in  France  well  fitted  to  cope  with  extraordinary  perils. 
It  was  a  form  of  government  in  which  there  was 
little  trace  of  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  1789, 
one  that  bad  come  into  being  as  the  stress  of  con- 
flict threw  into  the  background  the  earlier  hopes 
and  efforts  of  the  Ilevolution.  In  the  two  earlier 
Assemblies  it  had  been  a  fixed  principle  that  the  re- 
pTBsentatives  of  the  people  were  to  control  the  Govern- 
ment, but  were  not  to  assume  executive  powers  them- 
selves. After  the  overthrow  of  Monarchy  on  the  1 0th 
•  Martimer-Terimax,  vii.,  412. 
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August,  the  Ministers,  though  still  nominally  possossedl 
of  powers  distinct  from  the  representative  body,  begaaj 
to    be    checked    by    Coiiimittees    of  the    ConventionJ 
appointed  for  various    branches    of  the  public  service  || 
and  in  March,  1793,  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  vpar,  a   Committee    of  Public  Safety] 
was  appointed,  charged  wnth    the   duty  of  exercising 
general  sun^eillance  over  the   administration.     In  thii 
Committee,  however,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  Giroodel 
were  in  the  majority ;  and  the  twenty -four  members  who 
composed  it   were   too   numerous  a  body   to  act   withl 
effect     llie    gromng    ascendancy    of    the     Mountainj 
produced  that  concentration  of   force  which  the  timesJ 
required.     The  Committee  was  reduced  in  April  to  nini 
members,  and  in  this  form   it  ultimately    became  thai 
supreme  central  power.     It  ivas  not  until  after  the  revolt 
of  Lyons    that   the    Committee,    exchanging   Danton^gl 
influence  for  that  of  Eobespierre,  adopted  the  principle 
of  Terror  which  has    made    the    memory  of  their  rule 
one  of  the  most  sinister  in  history. 

Their  authority  steadily   increased.     The  members! 
divided    among     themselves    the    great    branches     of 
government.     One    directed    the    army,    another    the 
na\y,  another   foreign    aflairs;  the    signature  of  threej 
members  practically  gave  to  any  measure  the  force  of 
laWj  for  the  Convention  accepted  and  voted  their  reports! 
as  a  matter  of  course.     Whilst  the  Com- 
mittee  gave    orders  as  the  supreme  execu^ 
tive,  eighty  of   the  most  energetic  of 
Mountain  spread  themselves  over  France,  in  parties  of 
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two  and  three,  with  the  title  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Convention,  and  with  powers   over-riding  those  of  all 
the  local  authorities.     They  were  originally  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  hastening  on   the  levy  ordered  by 
the  Convention  in  March,  but  their  powers  were  gradually 
ttended    over    the   whole     range    of    administration, 
leur    will    was    absolute,    their    authority    supreme. 
Where    the    councillors    of  the    Departments    or  the 
municipal  officers  were  good  Jacobins,  the  Commissioners 
availed  themselves  of  local  machinery ;  where  they  sus- 
pect<?d  their  principles,  they  sent  them  to  the  scaflbld, 
and  enforced  their  own  orders  by  whatever  means  were 
readiest.     They  censured  and  dismissed   tbe  generals; 
one  of  them  even  directed  the  movements  of  a  fleet  at 
8».     What  was  lost  by  waste  and  confusion  and  by  the 
interference   of  the  Commissioners   in   military   move- 
ments was  more  than  counterbalanced  by   the   vigour 
which  they  threw  into  all  the  preparations  of  war,  and 
Ijy  the  unity  of  purpose  which,  at  the  price  of  unsparing 
liloodshed,  they   communicated   to   every  group  where 
Frenchmen  met  together. 

But  no  individual  energy  could  have  sustained 
these  dictatorships  without  the  support  of  a  popular 
organisation.  All  over  France  a  system  of  revolutionary 
government  sprang  up,  which  superseded  all  existing 
institutions  just  as  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Convention  superseded  all  existing 
local  powers.  The  local  revolutionary  ad-  iic*mury  apitem 
ministration  consisted  of  a  Committee,  a 
CHub,  and  a  Tribunal.*     In  each  uE  21,000  communes 

•  Bermt-St-Prix,  La  JuBtice  RcYolutionnaire,  introd. 
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a  committee  of  twelve  was  elected  by  the  people,  andj 
entrusted   by   the  Convention,    as    the   Terror    gainedj 
ground,  with  boundless  powers  of  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment.    Popular    excitement   was    sustained    by    clubs  J 
where  the  peasants  and  labourers  assembled  at  the  close! 
of   their   day's   work,   and   applauded   the    victories   orj 
denounced  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution.     A  Tribunal  J 
with  swift  procedure  and  powers  of  life  and  death  sat  ii 
each  of  the  largest  towns,  and  judged  the  prisoners  wh€ 
were  sent  to  it  by  the  committees  of  the  neighbouring 
district.      Such    was    the    government    of    1793 — ai 
executive  of  uncontrolled  power  drawn  from  the  member 
of  a  single  Assembly,  and  itself  brought  into  immediate  J 
contact  with  the  poorest  of  the  people  in  their  assem-j 
blies  and  clubs.     The  balance  of  interests  which  create^l 
a  constitutional  system,  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  which  is  the  essence  of  every  recognised  socia 
urJer,  did  not  now  exist  in  France.     One  public  pur- 
pose»  the  defence  of  the  Revolution,  became  the  la\ 
before  which  all  others  lost  their  force.     Treating  all 
France  like  a  town  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  Government 
took  upon  itself  the  duty  of  providing  support  for  the 
poorest  classes  by  enactments  controlling  the  sale  and 
possession   of    the    necessaries    of    life.     The    price  o% 
corn  and  other  necessaries  was  fixed ;  and,   when  the 
traders  and  producers  consequently  cease 
to  bring  their  goods  to  market,  the  Com*] 
missioners  of  the  Convention  were  empowered  to  ma 
requisition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  for  every  acr 
of  ground.     Property  was  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  ofl 


Law  of  the 
Miiximum. 
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the  men  who  already  exercised  absolute  political  power. 
**The  state  of  France/'  said  Burke,  "  is  perfectly  simple. 
ll  consists  of  but  two  descriptions,  the  oppressors 
and  the  oppressed/'  It  is  in  vain  that  the  attempt 
bis  been  made  to  extenuate  the  atrocious  and  sense- 
less cruelties  of  this  time  by  extolling  the  great  legis- 
ktiTe  projects  of  the  Convention,  or  pleading  the  dire 
oaeessity  of  a  land  attacked  on  every  side  by  the 
foreigner,  and  rent  with  civil  war.  The  more  that  is 
known  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  the  more  hateful,  the 
meaner  and  more  disgusting  is  the  picture  unveUed. 
Prance  was  saved  not  by  the  brutalities,  but  by  the  energy, 
\A  the  faction  that  ruled  it.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  the  cause  of  European  progress  would  have  been 
ksB  injured  by  the  militarj^  overthrow  of  the  Republic, 
bj  the  severance  of  the  border  provinces  from  France  and 
tlie  restoration  of  some  shadow  of  the  ancient  regime, 
than  by  the  traditions  of  horror  which  for  the  next 
fifty  years  were  inseparably  associated  in  men's  minds 
with  the  victory  of  the  people  over  established  power. 

The   Revolutionary  orgauisatioo   did  not  reach  its 

foil  vigour  tiU  the  autumn  of  1793,  when 

the    prospects    of    France    were    at    their     Marcu-sept.; 

worst       Custine,    who    was    brought    up 

from   Alsace   to   take  command    of    the  Army  of  the 

North,  found  it  so  demoralised  that  he  was  unable  to 

attempt   the  relief  of    the  fortresses  which  were  now 

besieged   by   the   Allies.      Cond6   surrendered   to   the 

Austrians  on  the  10th  of  July  ;  Valenciennes  capitulated 

to    the    Duke   of    York    a    fortnight    later.      In   the 
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east  the  fortune    of  war   was    no  better.      An   attacl 
made  on  the    Prussian  army  besieging  Mainz  totallj 
failed ;    and  on  the  23rd  of  July  this  great  fortress 
which   had  been  besieged  since   the  middle  of  April 
passed   back    into    the    hands    of  the  Germans, 
every  side  the  Eepublie  seemed  t^o  be  sinking  befor 
its  enemies.     Its  frontier  defences  had  fallen  before  th^ 
victorious  Austrians  and  English  ;  Brunswick  was  read] 
to  advance  upon  Alsace  from  conquered  Mainz ;  Lyoi 
and  Toulon  were  in  revolt ;  La  Vendee  had  proved  thi 
grave  of  the  forces  sent  to  subdue  it.     It  was  in  tl 
crisis    of  misfortune   that   the    Convention   placed    tl 
entire  male  population  of  France  between  the  ages 
eighteen  and  twenty-tive  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gover 
ment,    and  turned  the  w^hole  country   into  one  grea 
camp    and  arsenal  of  war.     Nor  was  there  wanting 
mind   equal  to  the  task  of  giving  order  to  this  va 
material.      The   appointment  of  Carnot,   an   officer 
engineers,  to  a  seat  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safet 
placed    the  military   administration    of  France   in   tl 
hands  of  a  man  who,  as  an  organiser,  if  not  as  a  strate 
gist,  was  soon  to  prove  himself  without  equal  in  Europe] 

Nevertheless,  it  was  to  the  dissensions   and  to  tl 
bad  policy  of  the  Allies  more  than  to  the  energy 

its  own  Government  that  Fnmce  owed  it 
%moh  their     safety.     The    object  for   which  the   Allic 

professed  to  be  carrying  on    the  war,  tl 
establishment  of  a  pacific  Government  in  France, 
fiubordiuated  to  schemes  of  aggrandisement,  known 
the  acquisition  of  just  indemnities.  While  Prussiaj 
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Aiefly  on  preventing  the  Emperor  from  gaming  Bavaria 
in  exchange  for  Belgium,  kept  its  own  army  inactive  on 
tk  Rhine,*  Austria,  with  the  full  approval  of  Pitt's 
Cabinet,  claimed  annexations  in  Northern  France,  as 
irfl  as  Alsace,  and  treated  the  conquered  town  of  Conde 
as  Austrian  territory.!  Henceforward  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  northern  army  were  directed  to  the  ac- 
ijuisition  of  frontier  territory,  not  to  the  pursuit  and 
overthrow   of  the   liepublican   forces.      The   war   was 

♦  "  The  King  of  FroBsia  has  been  ©dacatod  in  the  persuasion  that  the 
tiMnljoQaf  that  exchange  m valves  the  rain  of  hLs  fiuniiy,  and  lie  lb  the 
Mce  tore  ab«)ttt  it  tliat  by  the  qualified  cunsent  which  he  lias  given  to  it6 
lillQg  place  he  has  precluded  hiinaelf  £raui  opposing  it  hj  arimi.  A^eord- 
bglj;  every  idle  etury  which  arrivea  frotn  Munich  which  tcjids  to  revive  this 
ilpniieiiiioti  nmkes  an  imprenHJon  which  I  am  nnable,  at  the  first  moment,  to 
•fcit;'*  Lord  Yarmouth,  from  the  PruHsiau  caoi2»,  Au^.  1:2,  1TU3,  Hecords  : 
Anny  in  (jrffoiany,  't37*  '^Marfjtus  Lucchesini,  the  effectual  director,  is 
dmbt^at  of  avoiding  every  expense  and  every  t^xertioii  of  the  troops  ;  of 
iMKiBLg  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  on  Austriii  and  the  other  combined 
nnrwij  and  of  seeinj^  dif^cultiee^  multiply  in  the  arrange menta  which  the 
Oetrt  of  Yieuna  may  wish  to  form.  I  do  not  {wrceive  any  object  Iwyond 
tt»i  ao  desire  of  diminishing  the  power  of  France ;  no  wy&tem  or  feeting 
forcrnahlng  the  opinions,  the  doctrines^  of  that  euuntry."  £lgin,  May  17. 
Bccorda  t  Flanders,  voL  223. 

t  Auckhtnd,  iii.,  *Zi,    Thugut,  YertraulieJie  Briefe  i,,  13.      Grenville 

to  Eden,  Sept.   7th,  1793,  Records;  Austria,  vol.  34:  a  most  important 

loitancal  document,  aetting  out  the  principles  of  alliauce  between  England 

IBil  Anstna.     Austria,  if  it  will  abandon   the  Bavarian  excluLUge,   may 

rittm  anni?iaiions  on  the  border  of  the  NetherLinds,  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 

taul  m  the  iutermediate   partes   of    the  frontier   of   France,      England's 

tt(Jumaity  *'  must  be  looked  for  in  the  foreign  aottlements  and  colonies  of 

Fnuice.     .     .     .     His   Majesty   lias  an  intt?rest  in  seciug  the  House  of 

Aaitfm  atrengf-hen  iteelf  by  acquisitiona  on  the  French  frontier.      The 

Iimi»en:»r  muHt  see  with  pleasure  the  rektive  increase  of  the  naval  and 

cwnimtTcial  rcttonrceij  of  this  country  beyond  thone  of  France. '^     In  the  face 

of  Uu%  paper,  if  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  war  of  1793  was,  after  the 

fifti  few  niuntha,  purely  defensive  on  England^s  part;  though  no  doubt 

Pill's  aotioD  of  an  indemnity  was  ftiir  and  modest  in  comparison  with 

Urn  gdwrmga  and  acts  of  his  enemy. 
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openly  converted  from  a  war  of  defence  into  a  war 
spoliation.      It  was    a  change  which  mocked  the  di 
interested  professions  with  w^hich  the  Allies  had  take 
up    arms;    in  its   military   results   it   was    absolutelj 
ruinous.     In  face  of  the  immense  levies  wdiich  promise 
the  French  certain  victory  in  a  long  war,  the  only  ho| 
for  the  Allies  lay  in  a  rapid  march  to  Paris ;  they  pr 
ferred  the  extreme  of  division  and  delay.     No  soonc 
had  the  advance  of  their  nnited  armies  driven  Cust 
from  his  stronghold  at  Famars,  than  the  English  coi 
mander  led  off  his  forces  to  besiege  Dunkirk,  while  tl 
Austrians,  under   Prince  Coburg,  proceeded  to  invea 
Cambray  and  Le  Quesnoy,    The  line  of  the  invaders  thi 
extended    from    the   Channel  to   Brunswick's  posts 
Landau,  on  the  border  of  Alsace  ;  the  main  armies  wet 
out  of  reach  of  one  another,  and  their   strength   wa 
diminished  by  the  corps  detached  to  keep  up  their  coe 
munications.    The  French  held  the  inner  circle;  and  th| 
advantage  which  this  gave  them  was  well  undei-stoc 
by   Carnot,  who   now   inspired    the    measures   of   tl 
Committee,      In  steadiness  and  precision   the    Frenc 
recruits    were    no    match    for   the   trained    armies 
Germany  ;  but  the  supply  of  them  was  inexhaustible 
and  Camot  knew  that  when  they  w^ere  thrown  in  suffiJ 
cient    masses    upon    the    enemy    their    courage    anj 
enthusiasm  w^ould  make  amends  for  their  inexperienc 
The  successes  of  the  Allies,  unbroken  from  Febmar 
to  August,  now  began  to  alternate  with  defeats  ; 
flood  of  invasion  was  first  slowly  and  obstinately 
pelled,  then  swept  aw^ay  before  a  victorious  advance. 
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It  was  on  the  British  commatider  that  the  first  blow 
iras  struck.  The  forces  that  could  be  detached  from  the 
Ftench  Northern  army  were  not  sufficient  to  drive  York 
&om  before  Dunkirk;  but  on  the  Moselle  there  were 
troops  engaged  in  watching  an  enemy  who  was  not 
likely  to  advance  ;  and  the  Committee  did  not  hesitate 
to  leave  this  side  of  France  open  to  the  Prussians  in 
order  to  deal  a  decisive  stroke  in  the  north.  Before  the 
movement  was  noticed  by  the  enemy,  Carnot  had  trans* 
ported  30,000  men  from  Metz  to  the  English  Channel ; 
iDd  in  the  first  week  of  September  the 
Oentian  corps  covering  York  w^as  assailed  from  Dunkirk. 
by  General  Houehard  with  numbers  double 
its  own.  The  Germans  were  driven  back  upon  Dun- 
kirk ;  York  only  saved  his  own  army  from  destruction 
bjr  hastily  raising  the  siege  and  abandoning  his  heavy 
irtiUeTj\  The  victory  of  the  French,  however,  was  ill 
followed  up.  Houehard  was  sent  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  and  he  paid  with  his  life  for  his 
mirtakes.  Custine  had  already  perished,  unjustly 
condemned  for  the  loss  of  Mainz  and  Valenciennes. 

It  was  no  unimportant  change  for  France  when  the 
iOoeessorB   of   Custine    and   Houehard   re- 
eeired  their  commands  from  the  Committee    t^^^^^  uF™ 

people. 

of  Public  Safety.  The  levelling  principle 
of  the  Eeign  of  Terror  left  its  effect  on  France  through 
it^  operation  in  the  army,  and  through  this  almost  alone. 
ILi  executions  produced  only  horror  and  reaction ;  its 
confiscations  were  soon  reversed  ;  but  the  creation  of  a 
thoroughly   democratic   army,   the   work   of  the   men 
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who  overthrew  the  Gironde,  gave  the  most  powerful  I 
and  abiding  impulse  to  social  equality  in  France.     The 
first  generals  of  the  lievolution  had  been  officers  of  the  | 
old  army,  men,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  noble  birth, 
who,   like   Custine,   had   enrolled    themselves   on   the 
popular  side  when  most  of  their  companions  quitted 
the  country.     These  generals  were  connected  with  the 
pohticians  of  the  Gironde,  and  were  involved  in  its  fall. 
The  victory  of  the  Mountain  brought  men  of  another  ] 
type  into  command.     Almost  all  the  leaders  appointed  \ 
by    the     Committee    of    Public    Safety   w^ere   soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  ranks.     In  the  levies  of  1792; 
and  1793  the  officers  of  the  newly-formed  battalions 
were  chosen  by  the  recruits  themselves.     Patriotism, 
energy  of  cliaracter,  acquaintance  with  waifare,  instiintlj 
brought  men  into  prominence.     Soldiers  of  the  old  ajrmy,  j 
like  Miissena,  who  had  reached  middle  life  with  their 
knapsacks  on   their  backs  j    lawyers,   like    the    Breton 
Moreau ;  waiters  at  inns,  like  Murat,  found  themselves 
at  the  head  of  their  battalions,  and  knew  that  Camot 
was  ever  watching  for  genius  and  ability  to  call  it  to  the 
highest  commands.     With  a  million  of  men  under  arms, 
there  were  many  in  whom  great  natural  gifts  supplied 
the  want  of  professional  training.     It  was  also  inevitable 
that  at  the  outset  command  should  sometimes  fall  into  the 
hands  of  mere  busy  politicians ;  but  the  character  of  the  | 
generals  steadily  rose  as  the  Committee  gained  the  as- 
cendancy over  a  knot  of  demagogues  who  held  the  War! 
Ministry  during  the  summer  of  1793  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  there  was  scarcely  one  officer  in  high  command 
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who  had  not  proved  hiraself  worthy  of  his  post.  In 
the  invei^tigation  into  Hoiicbard's  conduct  at  Dunkirk, 
Camot  learnt  that  the  victory  had  in  fact  been  won  by 
Jourdan,  one  of  the  generals  of  division,  Jourdan  had 
bc^un  life  as  a  common  soldier  fifteen  years  before. 
Discharged  at  the  end  of  the  American  War,  he  had  set 
up  a  draper's  shop  in  Limoges,  bis  native  town.  He 
joined  the  army  a  second  time  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  men  of  his  battalion  elected 
him  captain.  His  ability  was  noticed ;  he  was  made 
successively  general  of  brigade  and  generaF  of  division  ; 
and,  upon  the  dismissal  of  Houchard,  Carnot  summoned 
him  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North.  The 
Aiistrians  were  now  engaged  in  the  invest- 
ment of  MaubeuffO.  On  the  1 5th  of  tory  a.t  wnttiif- 
October  Jourdan  attacked  and  defeated 
their  covering  army  at  Wattignies.  His  victory  forced 
the  Austrians  to  raise  the  siege,  and  brought  the 
campaign  to  an  end  for  the  winter. 

Thus    successful    on    the    northern    frontier,    the 
Bepublic    carried   on    war    aijainst    its   in- 

*  ^  LyoiM,    Toulon » 

ternal  enemies  without  pause  and  without     nuw^'I'^'^o^- 

niercy.     Lyons  surrendered  in  October  ;  its 

citizens   were   slaughtered  by   hundreds  in   cold  blood. 

Toulon  had  thrown  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 

Aud  proclaimed  King  Louis  XVII.     It  was  besieged  by 

land;    but   the   operations    produced    no    etfect    until 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  captain  of  artillery,  planned  the 

capture   of  a   ridge    from   which   the   cannon   of    the 

besiegers  would   command   the    English    fleet    in   the 
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liarbour.     Hood,   the  British  admiral,  now   found  hii 
position  hopeless.     He   to€>k  several  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants    on   board   his    ships,  and   put  out  to  sea^l 
blowing   up   the    French    ships  which  he  left   in    thai 
harbour.     Hood  had  received  the  fleet  from  the  Iloyal-l 
ists  in  trust  for  their  King ;  its  destruction  gave  England! 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  and  freed  Naples  from] 
feur  of  attack ;    and   Hood  thought  too  little  of  the] 
consequences    which   his   act  would  bring  down  upon  I 
those    of   the    inliabitiints    of   Toulon   whom   he    lef 
behind.*     The  horrors  that  followed  the  entry  of  the 
Republican  array  into  the  city  did  not  prevent  Pitt  fromJ 
including  among  the  subjects  of  congratulation  in  the! 
King's  Speech  of   1794**  the  circumstances  attending! 
the  evacuation  of  Toulon/'     It  was  perhaps  fortunat 
for  the  Royalists  in  other  parts  of  Prance  that  thej 


*  The  first  mention  of  Boimparte^a  n&me   in  anj  British  document 
oorurs  in  j^  aceovmt  of  the  army  uf  TotiIou  Bi^nt  to  London  in  Drc.  1793  b^ 
a  spy.     *-  Les  ciipitaiiivw  d'ivrtillerie,  eleves  daus  cet  etat,  ctiimuisaeiii  leiij 
litjrviee  et  out  tons  dn  talens.     lis  preferoient  remployer  pour  uiit*  mt^llenp 
CAiiBe.  .  ,  Le  sixit^iiie,  uoinme  Bonaparte,  tres  nipublicaitj,  a  <itL*  ttie  sou 
]£&  niurs  de  Toulon/'     Records  :  Franc*?,  vol.  599.     Austria  undortook 
send  o,0<>J  troops  from  Lombardy  to  di^fend  Toulun,  but  broke  its  engag 
nicmt.     *'  Ymi  will  wait  on  M.  Tkugnt  ithe  AuHtrian  Minl8ti.«r)  and  claiB 
in  tiie  nn>Ht  ix^remptory  terms  the  pi^rfornmiite  of  tbie  engagement.     I|j 
wtjiild  be  Tery  offensivo  to  his  Miijesty  tbat  a  rtnpiest  made  so  repeatedlj 
on  hh  piirt  should  be  negleett^d ;  but  it  is  infioitcly  more  so  to  see  that, 
whi'n  tbijj  conntry  is  stFaiuiug  every  nervo  for  the  common  cause,,  a  bod^ 
of  troops  for  the  want  of  which  Ton  J  on   may  possibly  at  this  mo  men 
\k*   lost,   liave    rcniaiued   inactive  at   Miliin.      You    w^ill    admit    of 
further  excuB4?s,"     Greuville  to  Eden,  Nov.  24,  1793.      Thug'ut's  writ 
answer  was.  **  The  Emperor  jfave  the  order  of  march  at  &  mo  in  cut  whei|| 
the  town  of  TonJoii  bad  iie  ja^arriMon.     Its  preservation  then  seemed  matt 
iit'  pretifiing  necessity;  but  now  all  imiuielude  on  this  score  has  happily 
dissappeared.     Tht?  troops  of  different  nations  already  assembled  at  Ti>uloii 
put  tlie  place  out  of  all  danger/*     Records  :  Austria,  toL  35. 
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failed  to  receive  the  assistauce  of  England.     Help  wan 

promised  to  the  Vendeaus,  but  it  arrived  too  kte.     Tlie 

appearance  of  Kleber  at  the  head  of  the  array  which 

had    defended    Mainz    had    already    turned   the    scale. 

Brave   as  they  were,   the  Vendeans    could    not   long 

sist  trained  armies.    The  war  of  pitched  battles  ended 

the  Loire  with  the  vear  1793.     It  was  succeeded 

a  war  of  merciless  and  sj^steraatic   destruction    on 

be  one  side,  and  of  ambush  and  surprises  on  the  other. 

At  home  the  foes  of  the  Republic  were  sinking  ;  its 

ftvaders  were  too  much  at  discord  with  one 


another  to  threaten  it  any  longer  with  serious     tbi-  w.ir  on  m^ 
danger,     Prassia  was  in  fact  withdrawing     '^*^" 


from  the  war.  It  has  been  seen  that  when  King 
Vederick  William  and  the  Emperor  concerted  the 
itamn  campaign  of  1792,  the  understanding  was 
formed  that  Prussia,  in  return  for  its  efforts  against 
France,  should  be  allowed  to  seize  part  of  western 
Poland,  if  the  Empress  Catherine  should  give  her  con- 
'Bt  With  this  pro.^pect  before  it,  the  thoughts  of  the 
ian  Government  had  been  from  the  first  busied  more 
th  Poland,  where  it  hoped  to  enter  into  possession, 
with  France,  where  it  had  only  to  fight  Austria's 
ttles.  Negotiations  on  the  Polish  question  bad  been 
ively  carried  on  between  Berlin  and  St*  Petersburg 
during  the  first  months  of  the  war  ;  and  in  January, 
17U3,  the  Empress  Catherine  had  concluded  a  Treaty  of 
Partition  with  King  Frederick  William,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  Prussian  army  under  General  Mollendorf  imme- 
diately entered  western   Poland.     It  was  thought  good 


^ 
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policy   to  keep  the  terras   of   this   treaty  secret  fro 
Austria,  as  it  granted  a  much  larger  portion  of  Polan^ 
to   Prussia  than   Austria   wa^    willing   that  it   should 
receive.      Two    months    passed    before    the   Austrian 
Sovereign  learnt  how  he  had  been  treated  by  his  ally, 
He  then  denounced  the  treaty,  and  assumed  so  threat*^ 
eoing  an  attitude  that  the  Prussians  thought  it  necessary 
to   fortify  the  territory  that   they    had  seized.*     The 
Ministers  who  had  been  outwitted  by  the  Court  of  Berlin 
were  dismissed ;    Baron   Thutjut,    who   from   the  first 
had  prophesied  nothing  but  evil  of  the  Prussian  alliance^ 
was  called  to  power.     The  history  of  this  statesman, 
who  for  the  next  eight  years  directed  the  war-policy  ol 
Austria,  and  filled  a  part  in  Europe  subordinate  only 
those  of  Pitt  aud  Bonaparte,  has  until  a  recent  date  bee] 
dniwn  chiefly  from  the  representations  of  his  enemiei 
Hurnbl}^  bom,  scornful  and  inaccessible,  Thugut  wi 
detested  by  the  Viennese  aristocracy ;  the  French  emi 
grants    hated    and    maligned^him  on    account    of    hii 
inditference    to    their    cause ;     the    public    opinion 
Austria   held    him    responsible    for    unparalleled    mili- 
tary   disasters;    Prussian     generals    and   ambassado: 
whose  reports  have  formed  the  basis  of  Prussian  histories, 
pictured  him  as  a  Satanic  antagonist.      It   was    lonj 
believed  of  Thugut  tliat  while  ambassador  at  Constant 
tinople  he  had  sold  the  Austrian  cypher  to  the  French 


•  Hinsscr,  i.,  482.  *'  La  Pruss^/'  i^Tote  Tlm^t  at  Uiis  titne,  '*  par- 
viendra  an  uioyeu  tie  son  aUiaiico  a  iitms  faim  pln^  de  mal  qn'eUe  ne  uoas 
a  fait  par  It'fi  gnerres  les  jilus  saiiglimtes."  Brit^fe  i.,  12»  15.  Tbugnt 
I* veil  prnpr^sed  tLat  England  wliould  eucoura^tj  the  Poles  to  resist,  Eden 
April  15  ;  Becordfl  :  Aiifitria,  voL  33. 
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that  in  1794  he  prevented  his  masters    armies   from 

winning   victories    because    he    had   speculated   in    the 

French  funds ;    and  that   in  1 799  he    occasioned    the 

murder  of  the  French  envoys  at  Rast;idt,  in  order  tu 

recover  documents  incriminating  himself.    Better  sources 

of  information  are  now  opened,  and  a  statesman,  jealous. 

bitter,  and  over-reaching,  but  not  without  great  qualities 

of  character,  stands  in  the  place  of  the  legendary  criminal. 

It  is  indeed   clear  that   Thugut's   hatred   of    Prussia 

amounted  almost  to  mania;  it  is  also  clear  that  his 

designs   of    aggression,   formed   in  the   school  of   the 

Emperor   Joseph,    were    fatally    in   conflict    with    the 

Pdefensiveprinciples  which  Europe  ought  to  have  opposed 
to  the  aggressions  of  France.  Evidence  exists  that 
daring  the  eight  years  of  Thugut's  ministry  he  enter- 
tained, together  or  successively,  projects  for  the  annex- 
ttion  of  French  Flanders,  Bavaria,  Alsace,  part  of 
Poland,  Venice  and  Dalmatia,  Salzburg,  the  Papal 
Legations,    the    Hepublic    of    Genoa,    Piedmont,    and 

I  Bosnia;    and   to  this   list  Tuscany  and  Savoy   ought 
probably  to  be  added.     But  the  charges  brought  against 
Thugnt  of  underhand  dealings  with  France,  and  of  the 
willing  abandonment  of  German  interests  in  return  for 
comf)ensation  to  Austria  in  Italy,   rest  on  insufEcient 
pound.     Though,  like  every  other  politician  at  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  he  viewed  German  affairs  not  as  a  matter 
^  of  nationality  but  in  subordination  to  the  general  in- 
^pterests   of    his    own   Court,  Thugnt  appears  to   have 
^      ween,  of  all  the  Continental  statesmen   of  that  time, 
the  steadiest   enemy    of    French    aggression,    and   to 
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have   offered   the   lon<2^st  resistance   to   a   peace   that 
was  purchased  by  the  cession  of  German  soih"'^ 

Nevertheless,  from  the  moment  when  Thugut  was 
called  to  power  the  alliaiice  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
was  doomed.  Others  might  perhaps  have  averted  a 
rupture  ;  Thug-ut  made  no  attempt  to  do  so.  The  siege 
of  Mainz  was  the  last  serious  operation  of  war  which  the 
iVussian  army  perfonned.  The  mission  of  an  Austrian 
envoy,  Lehrbach^  to  the  Prussian  camp  in  August,  1793> 
and  his  negotiations  on  the  PoHsh  and  the  Bavarian 
questions,  only  widened  the  breach  between  the  two 
Courts.  It  was  known  that  the  Austrians  were  en- 
couraging the  Polish  Diet  to  refuse  the  cession  of  the 
provinces  occupied  by  Prussia;  and  the  advisers  of 
King  Frederick  AVilliam  in  consequence  recommended 
him  to  quit  the  Khine,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  Poland.  At  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Allies,  between  Maioz  and  the  Alsatian  frontier,  all  w^as 
dissension  and  intrigue.  The  impetuosity  of  the  Austrian 
general,  Wiirmser,  who  advanced  upon  Alsace  without 
consulting  the  King,  was  construed  as  a  studied  insult. 
On  tlie  29th  of  September,  after  informing  the  allied 
Courts  that  Prussia  wimld  henceforth  take  only  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  nar,  King  Frederick  William 

*  The  English  GoTcrninent  found  tliat  Thiigiit  was  from  the  first 
indiffenJiit  to  their  own  aim,  the  restoration  of  th©  Bo^irbons,  or  establiftli- 
Hieiit  of  eorae  orderly  govi^rnmeut  in  Fmnce.  In  so  far  as  h*>  ccmcemed 
himself  with  th©  internal  alftiirH  of  Franct',  he  hijped  rattier  fur  eoutinned 
dirtseijsion*  as  ftu^ilitating  tho  annexatioQ  of  French  tc?rrit^ry  bj  Austria. 
*'  Qn*on  profile  de  co  oonflit  doB  partis  eu  France  pour  taelier  de  Be  rendre 
uiaitr©  dcs  forteresse6,afin  de  fairi^  hi  lui  ao  parti  qui  anra  prevalu,  et  Fobliger 
d*acheter  k  pais  et  la  protoctiim  de  I'emiierenr,  en  lui  oedaut  telle  partio 
de  ses  conquetvi*  que  S.  M.  jugtra  de  sa  couvenanee.**     Briefe,  t,,  13. 
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f)uitt4?d   the   arm}*,    leaving   orders  with  the  Duke  of 

Brunswick  to  fight  no  great   tattle.     It  was  in  vain 

that  Wnrmser  stormed  the  lines  of  Weissenburg  (Oct,  13)> 

and  victoriously   pushed   forward    into    Alsace.      The 

kpes  of  a  Royahst  insurrection   in   Strasburg  proved 

lliisory.     The  German  sympathies  shown  by  a  portion 

\^e  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Alsace  only  brought 

upon  them  a  bloody  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  St. 

Ittst,  commissioner  of  the  Convention.     The  peasantry, 

Ipuily  from  hatred  of  the  feudal  burdens  of  the  old 

i^gime,  partly  from  fear  of  St  Just  and  the  guillotiae, 

thronged  to  the  French  camp.     In   place  of  the  beaten 

etierals  came  Hoche  and  Pichegru  :  Hoche,   lat<*ly  a 

f>mmon  soldier  in  the  Guards,  earning  by  a  humble 

industry  little  sums  for  the  purchase  of  books,  now,  at 

the  age  of  twenty-six,  a  commander  more  than  a  match 

or  the  \^Tangling  veterans  of  Germany ;  Pichegru,  six 

fears  older,  also  a  man  sprung  from  the  people,  once 

teacher    in   the    military    school   of  Brienne,    after- 

a   private    of   artillery  in   the   American    War, 

A  serieii   of  harassing   encounters    took   place   during 

December,     At  length,  T^^th  St*  Just  cheering  on  the 

Alsatian  peasants  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  these  generals 

Ltictoriously  carried  the   Austrian   positions     victorieR  of 

ftt  Worth  and  at  Weissenburxr  (Dec.  2*5,  2u)y    egm  at  warth 

The  Austrian  commander  declared  his  army     t'^^ i»«a>.w. 

to  be  utterly  mined ;  and  Brunswick,  who  had  abstained 

om  rendering  his  ally  any  real  assistance,  found  him- 

elf  a  second  time  back  upon  the  Rhine.* 

*  Hie  dAapateIu33  of  Lord  Yarmoutlt  from  thd  FruBsian  and  Austnan 
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Pitt's  bfljffain 
with  Prtuti», 
April*  1794. 


The  virtual  retirement  of  Pnissia  from  the  Coalitioa| 
was  no  secret  to  the  French  Crovernment ; 
amongst  the  AlUes  it  was  viewed  in  variousi 
lights.  The  Empress  Catherine,  who  had! 
counted  on  seeing  her  troublesome  Prussian  friendJ 
engaged  with  her  detested  French  enemy,  taunted  thel 
King  of  Prussia  with  the  loss  of  his  personal  honour.] 
Austria,  conscious  of  the  antagonism  l>etween  Prussiaal 
and  Austrian  interests  and  of  the  hollow  character  ol 
the  Coalition,  would  concede  nothing  to  keep  Prussial 
in  arms.  Pitt  alone  was  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice. 
in  order  to  prevent  the  rupture  of  the  alliance.  The 
King  of  Prussia  w^as  ready  to  continue  the  struggle 
with  France  if  his  expenses  were  paid,  but  not  other-] 
wise.  Accordingly,  after  Austria  had  refused  to  con- 
tribute the  small  sum  which  Pitt  asked,  a  bargain  was! 
struck  between  Lord  Malmesburj^  and  the  Prussiaul 
Minister  Haugwitz,  by  which  Great  Britain  undertook 
to  furnish  a  subsidy,  provided  that  60,000  Prussian 
troops,  under  General  Mollendorf,  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Maritioie  Powers*  It  was  Pitt's 
intention  that  the  troops  which  he  subsidised  should 
be    massed    with    Austrian    and    English    forces     for 

head- quarters,  from  July  17  to  Uov,  22,  1793,  pve  &  lively  picture  botll^ 
of  the  military  optratiotiB  and  of  the  p<»litical  intrigues  af  ihm  p<^riod. 
Tlioy  are  accompanied  by  the  MS.  joiinial  of  the  Austrian  army  from 
Sept.  15  to  Bee.  14,  each  copy  apparently  with  Wurmfiers  autograph, 
and  by  the  original  letter  of  the  Prussian  Minister,  Lnccheaiu],  to  Lord 
Yarmouth,  announcing  the  withdrawal  gf  Prussia  from  the  war.  **  M.  de 
Luechehini  read  it  t^i  me  very  ba.*itily;,and  »t3enied  almost  aahamed  of  a 
part,  of  itfi  contents."  Records  :  Army  in  Germany,  vok.  437,  438»  439. 
•  Hardenberg  ^Raiike),  L,  IBL    Yivenot,  Heraog  Albrecht^  i.,  10, 
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flie  defence  of  Belgium  :  the  Pnissian  Ministry,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  an  ambiguous  expression  in  the  treaty, 
insisted    on   keeping   them   inactive    upon    the    Upper 
Khine.     MoUendorf  wished  to  guard  Mainz  :  other  men 
ot  influence    longed    to    abandon    the    alliance    with 
AtLstria,  and   to  employ  the   whole   of  Prusvsia's  force 
in  Poland.      At   the    moment    when    Haugwitz    was 
coDtracting  to  place  Mollendorfs  army  at  Pitt's  disposal, 
Poland  had  risen  in  revolt  under  Kosciusko, 
and  the   Russian  garrison  which  occupied 
Warsaw  had  been  overpowered  and  cut  to 
pieces.     Catherine  called  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  for 
assistance  ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  a  desire  to  rescue 
the  Empress  from   a  momentarj^  danger  that  excited 
the  Prussian  Cabinet  as  the  belief  that  her  vengeance 
would  now  make  an  absolute  end  of  what  remained  of 
tile  PoUsh   kingdom.      The   prey    was    doomed ;    the 
wisdom  of  Prussia  was  to  be  the  first  to  seize  and  drag 
it  to  the  ground.     So  large  a  prospect  offered  itself  to 
tte  Power  that  should  crush  Poland  during  the  brief 
paralysis  of  the  Russian  arms,  that,  on  the  first  news  of 
the  outbreak,  the  King's  advisers  urged  him  instantly 
to  make   peace  with  France  and  to  throw  his  whole 
rtrength  into  the  Polish  struggle.     Frederick  William 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to   making  peace  with  the 
Jacobins ;  but  he  ordered  an  army  to  march  upon  War- 
»w,  and  shortly  afterwards  placed  himself  at  its  head. 
(May,  1 794.)  When  the  King,  who  was  the  only  politician 
m  Prussia  who  took  an  interest  in  the  French  war,  thus 
publicly  acknowledged  the  higher  importance  of  the  Polish 
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campaign^  tis  generals  upon  the  Rhine  made  it  theij 
only  object  to  do  nothing  which  it  was  possible  to  leai 
undone  without  actnally  forfeiting  the  British  subsidj 
Instead  of  fighting,  Mollendorf  spent  his  time  in  urgii 
other  people   to   make    peace.      It   w^as    in   vain    tha 
Malmesburj  argued  that  the  very  object  of  Pitt's  ba 
gain  was  to  keep  the  French  out  of  the  Netherlands] 

MriUendorf  had  made  up  liis  mind  that  tl: 
fumm  to  iwap  in     armv  should  not  be  committed  to  the  ord< 

flanden.  -^ 

of  Pitt  and  the  Austrians.  He  continue 
in  the  Palatinate,  alleging  that  any  movement  of  tl 
Prussian  army  towards  the  north  woukl  give  the  Frenc 
admittance  to  southern  Germany.  Pitt's  hope  of  di 
fending  the  Netherlands  now  rested  on  the  energy  ac 
on  the  sincerity  of  tha  Austrian  Cabinet,  and  on 
alone. 

After  breaking  up  from  winter  quarters  in  thesprinj 
of  17U4,   tbe  Austrian   and  English  allied  forces   ha 

successfully  laid  siege  to    Landrecies,   aa^ 
K»inibci*.  Majp^     defeated  the  enemy  in  its  neit'hbourhood. 

jime,  inn,  "^  ^ 

Tlieir  advance,  however,  was  checked  by 
movement  of  the  French  Army  of  the  North,  now  coi 

♦  Elgin  reports  alter  this  eng»gnnent,  May  1st,  1794 — *'  The  Freu 
jfcrtny  appears  to  continue  much  Mrbnt  it  has  httlieH^j  Wen,  vigorous 
persevering  where  (as  in  villages  and  wootla)  the  locat  advantagos  are  of  i 
iiatare  to  sopply  the  defects  of  military  science  ;  Beak  and  helpless  boy 
belief  where  cavalry  can  act,  and  manoeuvres  are  potisible.  .  « 
magjidiiee  of  tbe  army  are  storedp  and  the  proviaiotiH  regularly  givea 
to  the  troops,  and  good  in  quality.  Indeed^  it  is  singxilar  to  obaenre  in  j 
the  villages  where  we  have  been  forward  forage,  &<**,  in  plenty,  and  all  th 
country  cultivated  an  usuaL  The  inhabiUnt»,  however,  hare  netired  wii^ 
the  French  army  ;  and  to  that  degrcM?  that  the  tract  we  have  lately 
possession  of  ia  absolutely  deserted.     ,     .     .     The  execution  of  Dantofl 
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manded  by  Pichegru,  towards  the  Flemish  coast.  York 
and  the  English  troops  were  exposed  to  the  attack,  and 
raffered  a  defeat  at  Turcoing.  The  decision  of  the  cam- 
pigB  lay,  however,  not  in  the  west  of  Flanders,  but  at 
tbe  other  end  of  the  Allies'  position,  at  Charleroi  on  the 
Sambre,  where  a  French  "victory  would  either  force  the 
Aastrians  to  fall  back  eastwai-ds,  leaving  York  to  his 
fate,  or  sever  their  commumcations  with  Geroiany. 
This  became  evident  to  the  French  Goveroment ;  and 
in  May  the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  forced 
the  generals  on  the  Sambre  to  fight  a  series  of  battles, 
in  which  the  French  repeatedly  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Sambre*  and  were  repeatedly  driven  back  again.  The 
firte  of  the  Netherlands  depended,  however,  on  some- 
thing beside  victory  or  defeat  on  the  Sambre.  The 
Kmperor  had  come  with  Baron  Thugut  to  Belgium  in 
the  hope  of  imparting  greater  unity  and  energy  to  the 
illied  forces,  but  his  presence  proved  useless.  Among 
the  Austrian  generals  and  diplomatists  there  were  sex  eral 
who  desired  to  withdraw  from  the  contest  in  the  Netlier- 
kods,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  Prussia  in  Pohmd. 
The  action  of  the  army  was  paralysed  by  intrigues* 
"Every  one/'  wrote  Thugut,  "  does  exactly  as  he  pleases: 

bi  prridiic«d  no  grreatcr  effect  in  tJie  army  tkan  other  executions,  unci  wo 

itkI  miiDy  papors  on  tbose  who  fell  in  the  InU}  a<'tion«  treating  it 

aJe,  aiid  ha  n  source  of  joy/*     Records :  FIftndem,  22^.     **  I  am 

U}  hear  from  jon  on  the  subject  of  the  French  prieoiiors,  aa  to 

I  !iru  to  apply  for  tlio  money  I  Advance  for  their  siihsiattnce.     They 

great  nnmber  of  them  almost  naked,  some  entirely  »o»    It  is  absolutely 

lug  to  bmnAnitj  to  see  them.     I  would  purchase  goiiio  eoar^^  elothiug 

that  are  in  the  worst  state,  but  know  not  bow  far  I  should  bo 

id.    They  are  mostly  old  men  and  boys/*     Consul  Hanvard,  at 

Ated,Marcliith,id. 
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there  is  absolute  anarchy  and  disorder."*  At  the  begin 
ning  of  June  the  Emperor  quitted  the  army ;  the  coi] 
bats  OQ  the  Sambre  were  taken  up  by  Jourdan  and  50, OC 
fresh  troops  brought  from  the  army  of  the  Moselle 
and  on  the  2Gth  of  June  the  French  defeated  Gobi 
at  Fleurus,  as  he  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Charlera 
unconscious  that  Charleroi  had  surrendered  on  the  da 
before.  Even  now  the  defence  of  Belgium  was  n^ 
hopeless ;  but  after  one  council  of  war  had  declared  i 
favour  of  fighting,  a  second  determined  on  a  retreat. 
was  in  vain  that  the  representatives  of  England  appealed  i 

the  good  faith  and  military  honour  of  Aust 
dotmthe^^er-     JNamur  and  Louvam  were  abandoned  ; 

French  pressed  onwards  ;  and  before  tlie  en 
of  July  the  Austrian  army  ]iad  fallen  back  behind 
Meuse.  York,  forsaken  by  his  allies,  retired  northwar 
before   the   superior   forces  of  Pichegru,    who    enter 


•  These  event*  are  the  subject  of  controversy.    See  Hiiffer,  Oe 
nnd   Prruse^n,  p.  tj2.     Yon  Sybe!,  iii.,  138.     Tlvenot,  Clerfiiyt,  p. ! 
The  old  beliL»f,  defemied  by  Ton  Syliel,  was  thjit  Thiigut  biHvst^lf  lind  de 
mined  upt>n  the  evaluation  of  Bel^uin,  luid  treaeheroiisly  deprive*!  Coba 
of  forees  for  its  di^fenee.     But,  apart  from  other  evideuee,  the  tone  of 
fts|M?ration  that  runs  through  Thupit'i*  private  h4ters  is  irpeconcilabl©  1 
this   tlit*ory.      Lord  Elgin,   whoi*o   reports  are   UJ*ed   by   Von  Sybel, 
doubt  believed  that  Thugat  was  plajiug  fals^  ;    but  be  was  a  bati  jud 
being  in  the  hands  of  Thugut*8  opponents,  e:^t]>eciaUy  Gi-neral  Miu*k,  wh<| 
he  glorifies  in  the  most  absurd  way*     The  other  Enghsh  envoy  in  Belgiu 
Lord    Yannoutli,    reported    in  favour   of    Thug^ut's  giml  faith  in 
matter,  and  against  milit^ary  intri|piera.      Records:  Army  in   Gem 
vol.  440.      A  letter  of  Prince  Waldeck's  in  Thugiit,  L.  387,  and  a 
Tersa.tion   between   Miick  and   Sir  Morton  Eden,    on  Feb.    3rd,    17 
reported   by  the  latter  in  Records:    Austria,  vol.  48,  app*-*ar  to  fix 
res JKJ risibility    for   the    evacoation   of   Belgium   on   these  two   gener 
WaldL^ek  and  Maekp  and  on  the  Emperor's  con&dential  military  ndnnofiii 
RolliiL 
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i^aad  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  the 
mds  up  to  the  Dutch  frontier* 
1  Such  was  the  result  of  Great  Britain's  well-meant 
1  to  issist  the  two  great  military  Powers  to  defend 
against  the  Revolution.     To  the  aim   of  the 
Minister,  the  defence  of  existing 
against  democratic  aggression,  most     pt«itited  by  tho 
'the  pahlic  men    alike   of   Austria   and 
Pressia   were   now  absolutely  indifferent.     They  were 
iing  to  let  the  French  seize  and  revolutionise  any 
E>ry  they  pleased,  provided  that  they  themselves 
Lined  their  equivalent  in  Poland.     England  was  in 
IP  the  position  of  a  man  who  sets  out  to  attack  a 
Ry  robber,  and  offers  each  of  his  arms  to  a  pick- 
ket     The  motives  and  conduct  of  these  politicians 
?  justly  enough  described  by  the  English  statesmen 
1  generals  who  were  brought  into  closest  contact  with 
em.    In  the  councils  of  Prussia,  Malmesbury  declared 


•  *'  Shoald  the  French  come  tbey  wiU  find  this  town  perfectly  empty* 
hstf^  my  own,  1  do  not  think  there  are  three  houses  in  Ost>end  with  a  l>ed 
ia  UiiTO.  So  general  a  i»anic  I  never  witnessed.^'  June  3(>th. — **  To  rt^main 
m  aloii^  would  be  a  wanton  sacrifice.  God  knows  *i\&  an  awfnl  stroke  to 
«»tokaTe  a  pUco  joat  aa  I  began  to  be  comfortably  settled."  Conaol 
Kifwird ;  Ke«onb :  Army  in  Germany,  vol.  440.  *'  All  thi?  English  ar© 
•O^kd  la  0*t4*nd:  the  men  are  confined  in  the  Capuchin  convent* 
tti  ^  women  in  the  Convent  dea  ScBurs  Blanca.  All  the  Flamanda 
W  tliA  ag^  <if  17  to  32  are  forced  to  j?o  for  soldiers.  At  Bruges 
t  ff^acfa  isaued  an  order  for  8U0  men  to  present  themselvea.  Thirty 
F  (vm,  in  csinscquence  of  which  they  rang  a  bell  on  the  Grand  Place, 
tha  iiilyilnt4Uit>%  thinking  that  it  waa  some  onlinance,  quitted  their 
itfl  lieiar  it,  when  they  were  surrounded  by  the  French  Holdiers,  and 
of  l.OtJO  mt-n  s^^cun^d,  gentle  and  simple,  who  were  all  immo- 
^toly  i»t  to  work  on  the  canaU."  Mr.  W.  Poppletou,  Flushing,  Sept  4. 
fiwib :  Flanders,  toL  227. 
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that  he  could  find  no  quality  but  "great  and  shabby  ar 
and  cunning  ;  ill  will,  jealousy,  and  every  sort  of  dirtjl 
passion."      From  the  head-quarters   of  Mollendorf  hi 
wrote  to  a  member  of  Pitt's  Cabinet ;  "  Here  I  have 
do  with  knavery  and  dotage.     ...     If  we  listene 
only  to  our  feelings,  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep   an] 
measure  with  Prussia,     We  must  consider  it  an  aOia 
with  the  Algerians,  whom  it  is  no  disgrace  to  paj 
any  impeachment  of  good  sense  to  be  cheated  by/'     T^ 
the  Austrian  commander  the  Duke  of  York  addressed 
himself  with  royal  plainness :  "  Your  Serene  Highness 
the  British  nation^  whose  public  opinion  is  not  to 
despised,  will  consider  that  it  has  been  bought  and  sold/*^ 
The  sorry  concert  lasted  for  a  few  months  longer! 
Coburg,  the  Austrian  commander,  was  dis 
missed  at  the  peremptory  demand  of  Great! 
Britain ;  his  successor,  Clerfayt,  after  losing  a  battle  on  the 
Ourthe,  offered  no  further  resistance  to  the  advance  of  th^ 
Republican  array,  and  the  campaign  ended  in  the  captur 
of  Cologne  by  the  French,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
Austrians  behind   the   Rhine.     The  Prussian  subsidied 
granted  by  England  resulted  in  some  useless  engage 
ments  between  MlJllendorfs  corps  in  the  Palatinate  anc 
a  French  array  double  its  size,  followed  by  the  retread 
of  the  Prussians  into  Mainz,      It  only  remained   foij 
(ireat  Britain  to  attempt  to  keep  the  French  out  of  Hoi* 

♦  Malraestmry,  ii.,  125.     Von  Sybel.  iii..  168.     Grenville  made  Cobur^'^ 
dii^missal   a  »ine  qua    non  of   the  continiumcc  of  English  co.oijerattoti 
Instruct io lift  to  Lord  Spencer,  July  If*^  1794.    Records  :  Austria,  3t>.     But 
for  ike  Austrian  compkiutfl  against  tbo  English,  see  Yiv^enot,  Clerfaji, 
p.  50* 
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TICUBQEV  CONQUERS  HOLUm),  05 

The  defence  of  the  Dutch,  after  everything  south 

ie  river  Waal  had  been  lost,  Pitt  determined  to  en- 

,  to  abler  hands  than  those  of  the   Duke  of  York  ; 

Ihe  presence  of  one  high*born  bltmderer  more  or 

idc  little  difference  in  a  series  of  operations  con- 

in  indifference  and  pen^ersity.     Clerfayt  would 

^or  could  not,  obey  the  Emperor*s  orders  and  succour 

.ally.     City   after   city   in  Holland   welcomed   the 

The  very  elements  seemed  to  declare  for  the 

.     Pichegru's  army  marched  in  safety  over  the 

risers ;  and,  when  the  conquest  of  the  land  was 

pleted,  his  cavalry  cro^Tied  the  campaign 

capture  of  the  Dutch   fleet   in  the     ^^f^  Hoij«id' 

f  the  ice-bound  waters  of  the  Texel. 

British  regiments,  cut  off  from  home,  made  their 

f  eastward  through  the  snow  towards  the  Hanoverian 

er,  in  a  state  of  prostrate  misery  which  is  compared 

eye-witness  of  both  events  to  that  of  the  French 

heir  retreat  in  1813  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig* 

I  The  first  act  of  the  struggle  between  France  and  the 
karchies  of  Europe  was  concluded.  The  result  of 
b  years  of  war  was  that  Belgium,  Nice,  and  Savoy 
Ibeeu  added  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and 
i  French  armies  i¥ere  in  possession  of  Holland,  and 
whole  of  Germany  west  of  the  Rhine.  In  Spain 
in  Piedmont  the  mountain-passes  and  some  extent 
Quntry  had  been  won.  Even  on  the  seas,  in  spite 
Qe  destruction  of  the  fleet  at  Toulon,  and  of  a  heavy 

ScWosaiif^  xv^  203 :  bomi?  out  by  the  NamitiYe  of  an  Officer,  printed 
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defeat  by   Lord  Howe  off  Ushant  on  the  1st  of  June 
1794,  the  strength  of  France  was  still  formidable  ; 
the  losses  which  she  inflicted  on  the  commercial  ma 
of  her  enemies  exceeded  those  which  she  herself  sustained 
England,  which  had  captured  most  of  the  French  We 
Indian  Islands,  was  the  only  Power  that  had  wrest 
anything  from  the  Republic.     The  dream  of  suppressii 
the  Revolution  by  force  of  arms  had  vanished  away;  and 
the  States  which  had  entered  upon  the  contest  in  levitj 
in  fanaticism,  or  at  the  bidding  of  more  powerful  allie 
found  it  necessary  to  make  peace  upon  such  terms  as  the 
could  obtain.     Holland,  in  which  a  strong  Republic 
party  had  always  maintained  connection  with  France 
abolished    the  rule  of  its  Stadtholder,  and   placed   it 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  its  conquerors »      Sardini 
entered  upon  abortive  negotiations.     Spain,  in  return  fo 
peace,  ceded  to  the  Republic  the  Spanish  half  of  St 
Domingo  (July  22,  1795).     Prussia  concluded  a  Treat 
at  Basle  (April  5),  which  marked  and  perpetuated  tl 
division  of  Germany  by  proyiding  that,  although  tl 
Empire    as  a  body  w^as  still  at  war  with  France,  tl 
benefit  of  Prussia's  neutrality  should  extend  to  all  Get 
man  States  north  of  a  certain  line.     A  secret  artic 
TMiti«ofBft%io     stipulated   that,  upon   the  conclusion  of 
Ajrt  »•    "ni     general  peace,  if  the  Empire  should  cede 
"^  France  the  principalities  west  of  the  Rhinti 

Prussia  should  cede  its  own  territory  lying  in  that 
trict,  and  receive  compensation  elsewhere.* 

•  Viveaot,  Hen&og  Albrccht.  iii.»  59, 512.  Mnrt^ns,  Recueil  de«fl  Tnui 
id.p  45.  52.     HjirdenWg.  U  287.     Vivenot,  Clerfajt,  p.  32,     "  Le  Eoi 
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Huiniliatmg   such    a   peace   certainly  was ;  yet   it 
would    probably   have    been    the    happiest 
vmie   for    Europe   had    every  Power   been    uuMioooiftMiE 

^  ^  war,  1T85. 

forced  to  accept  its  coDditions.  The  terri- 
toiy  gained  by  France  was  not  much  more  than  the 
fery  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power  would  have 
-*^**V-d  it  to  demand,  at  a  moment  >vhen  Russia,  vic- 
-  .  ±s  over  the  Polish  rebellion,  was  proceeding  to 
make  the  final  partition  of  Poland  among  the  three 
Eastern  Monarchies ;  and,  with  all  its  faults,  the  France 
of  1795  would  have  offered  to  Eui'ope  the  example  of  a 
gieat  free  State,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  military  spirit 
made  impossible  after  the  first  of  Napoleon's  campaigns. 
Bat  the  dark  future  was  withdrawn  from  the  view  of 
tiio<ie  British  statesmen  who  most  keenly  felt  the  evils 
of  the  present ;  and  England,  resolutely  set  against  the 
coarse  of  French  aggression,  still  found  in  Austria  an 
dly  willing  to  continue  the  struggle.  The  financial 
help  of  Great  Britain,  the  Eussian  offer  of  a  ku-ge  share 
in  the  spoils  of  Poland,  stimulated  the  flagging  energy 
of  the  Emperor's  government.  Orders  were  sent  to 
Clerfayt  to  advance  from  the  Rhine  at  whatever  risk, 
ia  order  to  withdraw  the  troops  of  the  Republic  from 
the  west  of  France,  where  England  w^as  about  to  land  a 
My  of  Royalists.  Cleriayt,  however,  disobeyed  his 
instructions,  and  remained  inactive  till  the  autumn. 
He  then  defeated  a  French  army  pushing  beyond  the 

ftwwg"  wiote  the  Empress  Catberme,  **  est  nne  Ti»5cliaiit^  bete  et  lui  grand 
^wbnL"  PnuMft  made  no  attempt  to  deliver  the  tiiih4ip|iy  sou  o£  Louis 
XV  L  from  Hs  captivity. 
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Rhine,  and  drove  back  the  besiegers  of  Mainz ;  but  t 
British  expedition  had  already  failed,  and  the  time  wi 
passed  when  Clerfaji's  successes  might  have  produci 
a  decisive  result,* 

A  new  Government  was  now  entering  upon  power  i 
France.     The  Reign  of  Terror  had  end 

"*""  in  July,  1794,  with  the  life  of  Robespie: 

The  men  by  whom  Robespierre  was  overtlirown  we 
Terrorists  more  cruel  and  less  earnest  than  himself,  w 
attacked  him  only  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives,  ai 
without  the  least  intention  of  restoring  a  constitution; 
Government  to    France.       An    overwhelming    nai 
reaction  forced  them,  however,  to  represent  themselv( 
as  the  party  of  clemency.     The  reaction  was  indeed 
simple  outburst  of  human  feeling  rather  than  a  clian, 
in  political  opinion.     Among  the  victims  of  the  Tei 

•  The  Britiuli  Gorernment  had  formed  the  most  sanguine  eat i mate  i 
the  wtretigth  of  the  Royalist  moveuiout  in  Fraoce.  '*  1  oaunot  let  yo 
servant  return  witbont  troubling  yon  with  th*>H«  few  lines  to  conjuro  ; 
to  use  every  possible  effort  to  give  life  and  vigom-  to  the  Austrian  Goror 
ment  at  this  critical  moment.  Strongly  as  I  have  si)t>ken  in  my  desjmti 
of  the  present  state  of  France,  I  have  said  mueh  lesa  than  nry  iiiforraatio 
drawn  from  various  quarters,  and  applying  to  almost  every  i>art  of  Fr^no 
would  fairly  warrant.  We  can  never  hope  thtit  the  eircumstaneea,  oa  : 
as  they  regard  the  state  of  France,  can  be  more  favourable  than  they  noK 
are.  For  God's  sake  enforce  those  poiiits  with  all  the  enrnestnesa 
which  I  am  sure  yon  will  feel  upon  them/'  Grenville  to  Eden,  April  17. 
1795;  R43eordH:  Austria*  vol.  41.  After  the  failure  of  ibe  expedition, 
♦he  British  Govcrnnjent  made  the  grave  eliarge  againat  Tbugut  tliat 
while  be  was  officially  sending  Clerfayt  jiressing  orders  to  advance*  be 
secretly  told  him  to  do  nothing.  *'  It  is  in  v^ain  to  reason  with  the  Anatriaa 
Miniaters  on  the  folly  and  ill  faith  of  a  system  which  they  have  been  under 
the  necesaity  of  concealing  from  you,  and  which  they  will  pn>bab]y  en- 
deaTOur  to  disguise."  Grenville  to  Eden,  Oct.,  1795 ;  id.,  vol  43.  This 
charge*  repeated  by  historiana,  is  disproved  by  Tbugut's  private  Irtteri. 
Briefe,  i.,  221,  Mcq.     No  one  more  bitterly  relented  Clerfayt *s  inaction. 
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tie  great  majority  had  been  men  of  the  lower  or  middle 
5,  who,  except  in  La  VendiSe  and   Brittany,  were  as 
le  frieodly  to  the  old  regime  as  their  executioners. 
rery  class  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  starvdiig 
bity  mobs,  longed  for  security,  and  the  quiet  routine  of 
le.    After  the  disorders  of  the  Republic  a  monarchical 
overaraent  naturally  seemed  to  many  the  best  guarantee 
^•f  peace ;  but  the  monarchy  so  contemplated  was  the 
liberal  monarchy  of  1791,  not  the  ancient  Court,  with 
^acoessories  of  a  landed  Church  and  privileged  noblesse, 
eligion  was  still  a  power  in  France ;  but  the  peasant, 
ith  all  his  superstition  and  all  his  desire  for  order,  was 
erfectly  free  from  any  delusions  about  the   good  old 
Qes.     He  liked  to  see  his  children  baptised ;  but  he 
no  desire  to  see  the  priest's  tithe-collector  back  in 
is  barn  :   he  shuddered  at  the  summary  marketing  of 
onventional  Commissioners ;  but  be  bad  no    wish  to 
lime  his  labours  on  the  fields  of  his    late  seigneur. 
be  a  Monarchist  in  17U5,  among  the  shopkeepers  of 
aria  or  the  farmers  of  Normandy,  meant  no  more  than 
to  wish  for  a  political  system  capable  of  subsisting  for 
reive  months  together,  and  resting  on  some  other  basis 
forced   loans    and  compulsory  sales  of  property. 
among    the   men    of    the    ConventioUj    who    bad 
bolished  monarchy  and  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
he  King,  the    restoration    of   the    Crown  seemed  the 
fitterest  condemnation  of  all  that  the  Convention  liad 
one  for  France,  and    a   sentence  of  outlawry  against 
ttemselves.     If   the    will   of   the   nation   was   for  the 
nioment  in  favour  of  a  restored  monarchy,  the  Conven- 
H  2 
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tioB  determined  that  its   will  must  be  overpowered  by 
force  or  thwarted  by  constitutional  forms.      Threatened 
alternately  by  the  Jacobin   mob  of  Paris  and  by  the 
Royalist  middle  class,  the  Government  played  off  one 
enemy  against  the  other,  until  an  ill-timed  effort  of  the  ^ 
emigrant  noblesse  gave  to  the  Convention  the  prestige 
of  a  decisive  victory  over  Royalists  and  foreigners  com- 
bined.     On  the  37th  of  June,  1795,  an  English  fleet 
landed    the   flower   of  the    old  nobility  of  i 
het^m,  June  27.     FrancB  at  the  Bay  of  Quiberon  in  southern 
Brittany.      It  was   only  to  give  one  last 
fatal  proof  of  their  incapacity  that  these  unhappy  men 
appeared  once  more  on  French  soil.     Within  three  weeks 
after  their  landing,  in  a  region  where  for  years  together 
the  peasantry,  led  by  their  landlords,  baffled  the  best 
generals  of  the   Republic,    this   invading  army  of  the 
nobles^  supported  by  the  fleet,  the  arms,  and  the  money 
of  England,  w^as  brought  to  utter  ruin  by  the  discord  of 
its  own  leaders.     Before  the  nobles  had  settled  who  was 
to  command  and  who  was  to  obey,  General  Hoche  sur- 
prised their  fort,  beat  them  back  to  the   edge   of  the     „ 
peninsula  where  they  had  landed,  and  captured  all  whofl 
were  not  killed  fighting  or  rescued  by  English  boats. 
(July  20.)    The  Commissioner  Tallien,  in  order  to  pui^e 
himself  from  the  just  suspicion  of    Royalist  intrigues, 
caused  six  hundred  prisoners  to  be  shot  in  cold  blood.* 
At  the  moment  when  the  emigrant  army  reached^ 


♦  Ttie  clot'Timcnts  relating  to  tlie  expedition  to  Qmboron,  with  several 
lett^^rs  of  D*Artols,  Cliarettt;,  and  tljo  Vendcan  leaders,  are  in  Records ; 
France,  vol  (kH>. 
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France,  the  Convention  was  engaged  in  discussing  the 
political  system  which  was  to  succeed  its  own  rule.  A 
week  earlier,  the  Committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  new  constitution  for  France  had 
presented  its  report.  The  main  object  of  the  new 
oonstitution  in  its  original  form  was  to  secure  France 
iiguinst  a  recurrence  of  those  evils  which  it  had  suffered 
since  1792.  Tlie  calamities  of  the  last  three  years  were 
ascribed  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  single  Assemhl3^  A 
vote  of  the  Convention  had  est^iblished  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  proscribed  the  Girondins,  and  placed  France 
at  the  mercy  of  eighty  individuals  selected  by  the  Con- 
vention from  itself.  The  lemslators  of  1795  desired  a 
crnamntee  that  no  party,  however  determined,  should 
til  IS  destroy  its  enemies  by  a  single  law,  and  unite 
!«upreme  legislative  and  executive  power  in  its  own 
hands.  With  the  object  of  dividing  authority, 
the  executive  was,  in  the  new  draft-constitutiun, 
made  independent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  legis- 
lature itself  was  broken  up  into  two  chambers.  A 
Directory  of  five  members,  chosen  by  the  Assemblies, 
bat  not  responsible  except  under  actual  impeachment, 
wa^s  to  conduct  the  administration,  without  the  right  ot" 
proposing  laws  ;  a  Chamber  of  five  hundred  w^is  to  sub- 
mit laws  to  the  approval  of  a  Council  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Ancients,  or  men  of  middle  life;  but  neither 
of  these  bodies  was  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  the 
actual  government.  One  director  and  a  third  part  of 
each  of  the  legislative  bodies  were  to  retire  every  year.* 
♦  Ton  Sybel,  m.  537.    Bndiei!  et  Roui,  xixvi.,  485. 
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miare,  Ckt,  4. 


The  project  thus  outlined  met  with  general  approval  J 
add   gained  even  that  of  the   Royalists,    who  believed! 
that  a  popular  election  would  place  them  in  a  majority] 
in  the  two  new  Assemblies.     Such  an  event  was,  how-| 
ever,    in   the   eyes   of  the   Convention,  the   one   fatalj 
possibility  that  must  be  averted  at  every  cost.      In  the 
midst  of  the  debates  upon  the  draft- constitution  there 
arrived  the  news  of  Hoche's  victory  at  Qutberon.     The 
Convention  gained  courage  to  add  a  clause 
providing    that     two- thirds     of    the    new  J 
deputies  should  be  appointed  from  among^j 
its  own  members,  thus  rendering  a  RoyaHst  majority] 
in    the    Chambers   impossible.       With    this    condition 
attached   to  it,  the    Constitution    was   laid  before  the 
country.      The   provinces    accepted   it;    the    Royalist 
middle  class  of  Paris  rose  in  iDsurrectioD,  and  marched 
against  the  Convention  in  the  Tuileries.     Their  revolt 
was    foreseen ;    the    defence   of    the    Convention    was  1 
entrusted  to  General  Bonaparte,  who  met  the  attack  of ' 
the  Parisians  in  a  style  unknown  in  the  warfare  of  the] 
capital.   Bonaparte's  command  of  trained  artillery  secured 
him  victory  ;  but  the  struggle  of  the  4th  of  October  (13  , 
Vend^miaire)  was  the  severest  that  took  place  in  Pari* 
during  the  Revolution,  and  the  loss  of  life  in  fighting  I 
greater  than  on  the  day  that  overthrew  the  Monarchy. 

The  new  Government  of  France  now  entered  into 
Tbi>  DiwctoTT,     power.     Members  of  the  Convention  formed      J 
***^'*"*'        two-thirds  of  the   new   legislative   bodies  ;■ 
the  one-third  which  the  country  was  permitted  to  elect 
consisted  chiefly  of  men  of  moderate  or  Royalist  opinions: 
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The  five  persons  who  were  chosen  Directors  were  all 
Conventionalists^  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
King ;  Camot,  howe\'er,  who  had  won  the  victories 
irithout  sharing  in  the  cruelties  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
was  the  only  member  of  the  lute  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  who  was  placed  in  power.  In  spite  of  the 
rtriking  homage  paid  to  the  great  act  of  regicide  in  the 
election  of  the  five  Directors,  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  was  accepted  by  Europe  as  the  close  of 
levolutionary  disorder*  The  return  of  constitutional 
rule  in  France  was  marked  by  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  King  of  England  of  his  willingness  to  treat  for 
peace.  A  gentler  spirit  seemed  to  hav^e  arisen  in  the  Re- 
public. Although  the  laws  against  the  emigrants  and 
Don-juring  priests  were  still  unrepealed,  the  exiles  began 
to  return  no  molested  to  their  homes.  Life  resumed 
something  of  its  old  aspect  in  the  capital.  The  rich  and 
the  gay  consoled  themselves  with  costlier  luxury  for 
all  the  austerities  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  The  labour- 
ing clashes,  now  harmless  and  disarmed,  were  sharply 
taught  that  they  must  be  content  with  such  improve- 
ment in  their  lot  as  the  progress  of  society  might  bring. 
At  the  close  of  this  first  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
WsT  we  may  pause  to  make  an  estimate 

-n  i»ijin  t         What  wa«  new 

of   the  new  influences    which    the    French     to Earopo in th« 

Eermliitiun. 

Revolution  had  brought  into  Europe,  and  of 
the  effects  which  had  thus  far  resulted  from  them.     The 
opinioD  current  among  the   French  people  themselves, 
that  the  Revolution  gave  birth  to  the  modem  life  not  of 
France  only  but  of  the  Western  Continent  generally,  is 
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true  of  one  great  set  of  facts ;  it  is  untrue  of  another. 
There  were  conceptions  in  France  in  17SU  which  made 
Fmnce  a  real  contrast  to  most  of  the  Continental  mon- 
archies ;  there  were  others  which  it  shared  in  common 
with  them.  The  ideas  of  social,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical 
reform  which  were  realised  in  1789  w^ere  not  peculiar  to 
Prance ;  what  w^as  peculiar  to  France  was  the  idea  that 
these  reforms  w^ere  to  be  effected  by  the  nation  itself- 
In  other  countries  reforms  had  been  initiated  by  Govern- 
ments, and  forced  upon  an  unwilling  people.  Innovation 
sprang  from  the  Crown  ;  its  agents  were  the  servants  of 
the  State.  A  distinct  class  of  improvements^  many  of 
them  identical  with  the  clianges  made  by  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  attracted  the  attention  in 
SStSytagii^  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  almost  all  the 
mr«om.i.  Westcm  Courts  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  creation  of  a  simple  and  regular  administmtivi 
system  ;  the  reform  of  the  clergy ;  the  emancipation 
the  Church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  and  of  al| 
orders  in  tlie  State  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  peasant  j  the  introduc 
tion  of  codes  of  law  abolishing  both  the  cruelties  ani 
the  confusion  of  ancient  practice, — all  these  were  pi 
poses  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  absolute  sovereigns  o| 
the  eighteenth  century,  whom  the  French  so  summaril] 
described  as  benighted  tyrants.  It  was  in  Austri 
Prussia,  and  Tuscany  that  the  civilising  energy  of  tl 
Crown  had  been  seen  in  its  strongest  form,  but  even  thl 
Governments  of  Naples  and  Spain  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  change.     The  religious  tolerance  which  Joseph  gave' 
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Austria,  the  rejection  of  Papal  authority  and  tbe 
alition  of  the  pnoishment  of  death  which  Leopold 
in  Tuscany,  were  bolder  efforts  of  the  same 
itical  rationalism  which  in  Spain  minimised  the 
of  the  Inquisition  and  in  Naples  attempted  to 
a  system  of  public  education.  In  all  this,  however, 
'tiiere  w^as  no  trace  of  the  action  of  the  people,  or  of  any 
sense  that  a  nation  ought  to  raise  itself  above  a  state  of 
tutelage.  Men  of  ideas  called  upon  Governments  to 
impose  better  institutions  upon  the  people,  not  upon 
tbe  people  to  HTest  them  from  the  Governments. 

In  France  alone  a  view  of  public  affairs  had  grown 
up  which  impelled  the  nation  to  create  its 
reforms  for  itself.  If  the  substance  of  many  m*^  it««ii 
0f  the  French  revolutionary  changes  coin- 
cided with  the  objects  of  Austrian  or  of  Tuscan  reform, 
there  was  nothing  similar  in  their  method.  In  other 
covntries  reform  sprang  from  the  command  of  an  en- 
ligfatened  ruler ;  in  France  it  started  with  the  Declara* 
tion  of  the  Ritjhts  of  Man,  and  aimed  at  the  creation 
of  local  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  citizens  them- 
sdves.  The  source  of  this  difference  lay  partly  in  the 
mfltieDoe  of  England  and  America  upon  French  opinion, 
tefc  miich  more  in  the  existence  within  France  of  a 
numerous  and  energetic  middle  class,  enriched  by  com- 
merce, and  keenly  interested  in  all  the  speculation  and 
titarary  activity  of  the  age.  This  was  a  class  that  both 
imderBtood  the  wrongs  which  the  other  classes  inflicted 
or  sufifered,  and  felt  itself  capable  of  redressing  them. 
Par  the  flogged  and  over-driven  peasant  in  Naples  or 
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Hungary  no  ally  existed  but  the  Crown.     In  most  al 
those  poor  and  backward  States  which  made  up  monarch^ 
ical    Europe,    the   fraction    of    the    inhabitants    whicl 
neither  enjoyed  privilege  nor  stood  in  bondage  to  it  wa 
too  smaU   to  think  of  forcing  itself  into  power, 
nobles  sought  to  preserve  their  feudal  rights  :  the  Crowi 
sought  to  reduce  them ;    the  nation,  elsewhere  than  ii 
Prance,  did  not  intervene  and  lay  hands  upon  power  fo^ 
itself,    because   the   nation  was   nothing  but  the   fot 
mutually  exclusive  classes  of  the  landlords  w^ho  comJ 
manded,  the  peasants  w^ho  served,  the  priests  who  idle 
and  the  soldiers  who  fought.     France  differed  from 
the  other  monarchies  of  the  Continent  in  possessing 
public  which  blended  all  classes  and  was  dominated  bj 
none  ;  a  public  comprehending  thousands  of  men   wh< 
were  familiar  with  the  great  interests  of  society » 
who,  whether  noble  or  not  noble,  possessed  the  wealtl 
and  the  intelligence  that  made  them  rightly  desire 
share  in  power. 

Liberty,   the  right  of  the  nation  to  govern  itsel 
seemed  at  the  outset  to  be  the  great  princy 
pie  of  the  Revolution.     The  French   peopk 
themselves  believed  the  question  at  issue 
be   mainly  between  authority  and  popular  right ;  th^ 
rest  of  Europe  saw  the  Revolution   under  the   same 
pect.     Hence,  in  those  countries  w^here  the  example 
France  produced  political  movements,  the  effect  was 
the  first  instance  to  excite  agitation  against  the  Gover 
ment,  w^hatever  might  he  the  form  of  the  latter. 
England   the   agitation    w^as   one   of   the  middle  claa 
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-^amst  the  aristocratic  parllamentsiy  sjstem  ;   in  Hnn* 
,  it  was  an  agitation  of  the  nobles  against  the  CTOwn ; 
the  Rhine  it  was  an  agitation  of  the  commercial  dasscs 
igunst  ecclesiastical  rale.    But  in  erery  ease  in  which  the 
leCorming  movement  was  not  snpported  by  the  presence 
French   armi^,  the    terrors    which    succeeded    the 
sanguine    hopes    of  the    Berolotion   stmck    the 
of  these  moTements  with  revnkion  and  de$pair« 
converted  even  the  better  Governments  into  engines 
reaction.      In   France  itself  it  was   seen  that    the 
for  liberty  among  an  enlightened  class  conld  not 
nly  transform  the  habits  of  a  nation  acenstomed 
accept  everything  from  authority.     Privilege  was  de^ 
yed,    equality  was  advanced;  bat   instead   of  self- 
government  the  Revolution  brought  France  the  most  ab- 
folate  role  it  had  ever  known.  It  was  not  that  the  Bevolu- 
tion  had  swept  by,  leaWng  things  where  they  were  before : 
it  had  in  fact  accomplished  most  of  those  great  changes 
which  lay  the  foundation  of  a  sound  social  life :    but 
ibe  faculty  of  self-government,  the   first  condition   of 
any  lasting  political  liberty,  remained  to  be  slowly  won. 
Ontside  France  reaction  set  in  without  the  benefit 
of  previous  change.     At  London,  Vienna, 
Naples,  and  Madrid,  Governments  gave  up 
all  other  objects  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
suppression  of  Jacobinism.     Pitt,  whose  noble  alms  had 
been   the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  the  reform  of 
Parliament,  and  the  advance  of  national  intercourse  by 
free  trade,  surrendered  himself  to  men  whose  thoughts 
centred  upon  informers,  Gagging  Acts,  and  constructive 
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treasons,  and  who  opposed  all  legislation  upon  the  slat 
trade  because  slaves  had  been  freed  by  the  Jacobins 
the  Convention.     State  trials  and  imprisonments  be 
the  order  of  the  day ;  but  the  reaction  in  England  i 
least  stopped  short  of  the   scaffold.     At  Vienna 
Naples  fear  was  more  cruel.     The  men  who  either  weit 
or  affected  to  be,  in  such  fear  of  revolution  that  thfl 
discovered  a  Jacobinical  allegory  in  Mozart's  last  operaJ 
did  not  spare  life  when  the  threads  of  anything  like 
real  conspiracy  were  placed  in  their  hands.     At  Vieii 
terror  was  employed  to  crush  the  constitutional  opf 
tion  of  Hungary  to  the  Austrian  Court.     In  Naples 
long  reign  of  cruelty  and  oppression  began  with 
creation  of  a  secret  tribunal  to  investigate  charges 
conspiracy  made  by  informers.     In  Mainz,  the  Arc 
bishop  occupied  the  last  years  of  his  government, 
his  restoration  in  1793,  vrith  a  series  of  brutal  puni 
ments  and  tyranniail  precautions. 

These  were  but    instances  of  the  effect  which  t| 
first  epoch  of   the  Revolution  produced  upon  the 
European  States.     After  a  momentary  stimulus  to  fr 
dom  it  threw  the  nations  themselves  into  reaction 
apathy;    it   totally   changed   the  spirit  of  the   bet 
governments,  attaching  to  all  liberal  ideas  the  i^tigma 
He  volution,  and  identifying  the  work  of  authority  wnjj 
resistance  to  every  kind  of  reform.     There  were  Stat 
in  which  this  change,  the  first  effect  of  the  Kevolution^ 
was  also  its  only  one ;  States  whose  lustory,  as  iu  tl 

•  For  the   police  inierpreUtion   of   the   ZauberfloU,  aoe   Spt 
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of  England,  is  for  a  whole  generation  the  history 
»litical  progress  unnaturally  checked  and  thrown 
>f  its  course.  There  were  others,  and  these  the 
numerous,  where  the  first  stimulus  and  the  first 
ion  ^were  soon  forgotten  in  new  and  penetrating 
jes  produced  by  the  successive  victories  of  France. 
lature  of  these  changes,  even  more  than  the  war- 
irliicli  introduced  them,  gives  its  interest  to  the 
i  on  wliich  we  are  about  to  enter. 
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Triple  attack  on  AuBtria—Morcau,  Jourdan — Bonaparte  in  Italy — Conditicm 
Italmn  Stat^^n — Profcasious  and  n?al  intentions  of  BonapiiTte  and  the  Dira( 
-=Bttttle  of  Montenotte — Amibtiee  with  S^Lrdima— CampEiign  in  Loml 
^^Treatraent  of  the  Pope,  Naples,  Tuscftny— Siegp  of  Slanttm— Ca&ti^ 
— Moreaij  and  Jourdan  in  Germany— Their  retreat — Set'rt't  Trt^iily 
Pmsaiii — Negotiationa  with  England — Ciapadane  Kcjnihlic— Hise  of  thi 
of  Italian  Indept^ndence— Battka  of  Areola  and  Ei vol i —Peace  withi 
Pope  at  Tolentino— Venice^ Preliminaries  of  Leoben— The  French  in  V 
— The  French  tate  the  Ionian  Islands  and  ^ve  Veniee  to  Austria — Q 
--Coup  d'etat  of  n  Fructidor  in  Pims — Treaty  of  CamjHj  Formio^ 
tones  of  England  at  aea — Bonaparte's  pTojeet  against  KgAq>l. 

With  the  opening  of  the  yeal*  1796  the  leading  intei 
of  European  history  passes  to  a  new  scene.  Hitherto  t 
proofress  of  French  victory  had  been  in  the  directtoi 
the  Rhine  :  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Pyre 
had  been  cut  short  by  the  conclusion    of   peace 

Spain  ;  the  army  of  Italy  had  achieved  ]i\ 

Armies  of  Ttalf,       i  ^  i  •       *  i 

tLenMiiibe,*md     bevond  some  obscure  successes  m  the  mou 

the  MnixL,  I7m.  f 

tains.  It  was  the  appointment  of  NapoU 
Bonaparte  to  the  command  of  the  latter  force,  in  I 
spring  of  1790,  that  first  centred  the  fortunes  of  I 
Republic  in  the  land  beyond  the  Alps.  Freed  frc 
Prussia  by  the  Treaty  of  Basle,  tlie  Directory  was  n( 
able  to  withdraw  its  attention  from  Holland  and 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  to  throw  its  whole  force  into 
struggle  wdth  Austria.  By  the  advice  of  Bunaparte 
threefold  movement  was  undertaken  against  Vienna,  1 
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ay  of  Lombardy,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  by 
valle^^  of  the  Main.     General  Jourdan,  in  eommand 
of  the  army  that  had  conquered  the  Netherlands,  was 
ordered  to  enter  Germany  by  Frankfort ;  Moreau  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Strasburg  :  Bonaparte  himself,  dmwing 
V  supplies  along  the  coast-road  from  Nice,  faced 
Luc  unn'fi  forces  of  Austria  and  Siirdinia  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  Maritime  Apennines,  forty  miles  to  the  west  of 
Genoa.     The  country  in  which  he  was  about  to  operate 
was  familiar  to  Bonaparte  from  service  there  in  1794  ; 
bis  own  descent  and  language  gave  him  singular  ad- 
laatages  in  any  enterprise  undertaken  in  Italy.     Bona- 
parte Hus  no   Italian  at  heart  ;   but   he  knew  at   least 
aiOQgh  of  the  Italian  nature  to  work  upon  its  better  im- 
pulses^ and  to  attach  its  hopes,  so  long  as  he  needed  the 
fipport  of  Italian  opinion,  to  his  own  career  of  victory. 
Three  centuries  separated  the  Italy  of  that  day  from 
ibe  bright  and  vigorous  Italy  which,  in  the  glow  of  its 
R<*publican    freedom,  had  given   so  much  to  Northern 
Earope  in  art,  in  letters,  and  in  the  charm     crandition  of 
of  life.     A  long  epoch  of  subjection  to  des-        ^^"^^^ 
putie  or  foreign  rule,  of  commercial  inaction,  of  decline 
in  mind  and  character,  had  made  the  Italians  of  no  ac- 
count among  the  political  forces  of  Europe*     Down  to 
lie  peace  of   Aix-la-Chapelle   in   1718  their  provinces 
ere  bartered  between  the  Bourbons  and  the  Hapsburgs  ; 
ad  although  the  settlement  of  that  date  left  no  part  of 
ly.  except  the   Duchy  of  Milan,  incorporated  in  a 
oneign  empire,  yet  the  crown  of  Naples  was  vested  in  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  and  the  mar- 
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riage  of  Maria  Theresa  with  the  Archduke  Francis  made 
Tuscany  an  appanage  of  the  House  of  Austria.     Venice 
and  Cfeuoa  retained  their  independence  and  their  repub-- 
liean  government,  but  little  of  their  ancient  spirit.     At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Austrian  in- 
fluence was  dominant  throughout  the  peninsula,  Maria j 
Caroline,    the  Queen   and   the    ruler  of    Ferdinand   of] 
Xaples,  being  tlie  sister  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  ] 
Marie  Antoinette,     With  the  exception  of  Piedmont,  j 
which  preserved  a  strong  military  sentiment  and  the] 
tradition  of  an  active  and  patriotic  policy,  the  Italian , 
States   were  either,  like  Venice  and  Genoa,  anxious  to 
keep  themselves  out  of  danger  by  seeming  to  hear  and] 
see  nothing  that  passed  around  them,  or  governed  hji 
families  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  great  reign*] 
ing  Houses  of  tTie  Continent,     Keither  in  Italy  itself« 
nor  in  the  general  course  of  European  affairs  during  the 
Napoleonic   period,  was   anj-ihing   determined    by   the 
sentiment  of  the  Italian  people.     The  peasantry  at  times 
fought  against  the  French  with  energy ;  but   no  strong 
impulse,  like  that  of  the  Spaniards,  enlisted  the  uppej 
class  of  Italians  either  on  the  side  of  Napoleon  or  oi 
that  of  his  enemies.     Acquiescence  and  submission   had 
become  the  habit  of  the  race  ;  the  sense  of  national  unitj 
and  worth,  the  personal  pride  which  makes  the  absenc 
of  liberty  an  intolerable  wrong,  only  entered  the  ItsUia 
character  at  a  later  date. 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  political  nullity,  Italy  was  not  in 
state  of  decline.     Its  worst  days  had  ended  before  thfl 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.    The  fifty  years  preced- 
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the  French  Revolution,  if  they  had  brought  nothing  of 
spirit  of  liberty,  had  in  all  other  respects  been  years 
progress  and  revival.     In  Lombardy  the  government 
Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  awoke  life   and  motion 
ages  of  Spanish  torpor  and  misrule*     Traditions  of 
activitj^  revived ;  the  commnnes  were  encouraged 
their  works  of  irrigation  and  rural  im-     ^^^,,11^ 
►vement ;    a   singular   liberality   towards         *^**'* 
opinion  and  the  press  made  the  Austrian  possessions  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  Italy.     In  the 
smith,  progress  began  on  the  day  when  the  last  foreign 
Ticeroy  disappeared   from   Naples    (1735),    and   King 
Charles  III.,  though  a  member  of  the  Spanish  House, 
entered  upon  the  government  of  the  two  Sicilies  as  an 
independent  kingdom*     Venice   and  the   Papal  States 
tlone  seemed  to  be  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  material 
and  social  improvement,  so  active  in  the  rest  of  Italy 
before  the  interest  in  political  life  had  come  into  being. 
Nor  was  the  age  without  its  intellectuiil  distinction* 
If  the   literature  of   Italy  in   the  second   half  of  *the 
dghteenth  century  had  little  that  recalled  the  inspira- 
fioo  of  its  splendid  youth,  it  showed  at  least  a  retur  i  to 
•etioosness  and  an  interest  in  important  things.     The 
political  economists  of  Lombardy  were  scarcely  behind 
those  of  England ;  the  work  of  the   Milanese  Beccaria 
mi  "  Crimes  and  Punishments'*  stimulated  the  reform 
of  criminal  law  in  every  cuuntrj^  in  Europe ;  an  intelli- 
gent and  increasing  attention  to  problems  of  agriculture, 
eotnnierce,  and  education  took  the  place  of  the  fatuous 
gallantries   and   insipid   criticism    which    had  hitherto 
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made  up  the  life  of  Italians  of  birth  and  culture.     On| 
man  of  genius,  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  creator  of  Italia 
tragedy,  idealised  both  in  prose   and  verse  a  type 
rugged  independence  and  resistance  to  tyrannical  powei 
Alfieri  was  neither  a  man  of  political  judgment  hinosel 
nor  the  representative  of  any  real  political  current 
Italy ;  but  the  lesson  which  he  taught  to  the  Italians! 
the  lesson  of  respect  for  themselves  and  their  countryJ 
was  the  one  which  Italy  most  of  all  required  to  leamj 
and  the  appearance  of  this  manly  and  energetic  spiril 
in  its  literature  gave  hope  that  the  Italian  nation  woul^ 
not  long  be  content  to  remain  without  political  being. 
Italy,  to  the  outside  world,    meant  little  more  than 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Forum,  the  gallerie 
of  Florence,  the  paradise  of  Capri  and  thd 
Neapolitan  coast ;  the  singular  variety  in  its  local  coE 
ditions  of  life  gained  little  attention  from  the  foreigner 
There  were  districts  in  Italy  where  the  social  order  wa 
almost  of  a  Polish  type  of  barbarism  ;  there  were  other 
where  the  rich  and  the   poor   lived   perhaps  under 
happier  relation  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europ 
The  difference  depended  chiefly  upon  the  extent  to  whic 
municipal  life  had  in  past  time  superseded  the  feud 
order  under  which  the  territorial  lord  was  the  judge  auJ 
the  ruler  of  his  own  domain.     In  Tuscany  the  city 
done   the   most   in    absorbing    the    lane 
nobility  ;    in  Naples  and  Sicily  it  had  don 
the  least.     When,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  Eepublfl 
of  Florence  forced  the  feudal  lords  wdio  surrounded  it 
enter   its  walls   as  citizens,  in  some   cases  it  deprive 
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ttLem  of  all  authority,  in  others  it  permitted  them  to 
letain  a  jurisdiction  over  their  peasants;  but  even  in 
these  instances  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  deprived  the 
feudal  relation  of  most  of  its  harshness  and  force. 
After  the  loss  of  Florentine  liberty,  the  Medici,  aping 
ihe  custom  of  older  monarchies,  conferred  the  title  of 
ZD&rquis  and  count  upon  men  who  preferred  servitude  to 
feaedom,  and  accompanied  the  grant  of  rank  with  one  of 
kCTeditary  local  authority;  but  the  new  institutions 
took  no  deep  hold  on  country  life,  and  the  legislation 
of  the  first  Archduke  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  (1749) 
left  the  landed  aristocracy  in  the  position  of  mere 
country  gentlemen.*  Estates  were  not  very  large:  the 
preralent  agricultural  system  was,  as  it  still  is,  that  of 
the  mezzeria,  a  partnership  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant;  the  tenant  holding  by  custom  in  perpetuity, 
and  sharing  the  produce  with  the  landlord,  who  supplied 
a  part  of  the  stock  and  materials  for  farming.  In  Tus- 
cany the  conditions  of  the  mezzeria  were  extremely 
fiiTourable  to  the  tenant ;  and  if  a  cheerful  country  life 
under  a  mild  and  enlightened  government  were  all  that 
a  State  need  desire,  Tuscany  enjoyed  rare  happiness. 

Far  different  was  the  condition  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 
Here  the  growth  of  city  life  had  never  ^^j^^^^ 
affected  the  rough  sovereignty  which  the  ^^' 
barons  exercised  over  great  tracts  of  country  withdrawn 
from  the  civilised  world.  When  Cliarles  III.  ascended 
the  throne  in  1735,  he  found  whole  provinces  in  which 
tbero  was  absolutely  no  administration  of  Justice  on  the 

•  Zobi,  Storia  Civile  delk  Toscana,  i.,  284. 
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part  of  the  State.     The  feudal  rights  of  the  nobilit 
were  in  the  last  degree  oppressive,  the  barbarism  of  tl 
people   was   in   many   districts   extreme.     Out  of  i% 
thousand  six  hundred  towns  aod  villages  in  the  kinj 
dom,  there  were  only  fifty  that  were  not  subject  to  feu^ 
authority.     In  the  manor  of  San  Gennaro  di  Palma 
fifteen  miles  from  Naples,  even  down  to  the  year   1 78(j 
the  officers  of  the  baron  were  the  only  persons  who  livi 
in  houses  ;  the  peasants,  two  thousand  in  number,  sle 
among  the  corn- ricks*     Charles,  during  his  tenure 
the  Neapolitan   crown,  from    1735    to    1759,  and 
MiQisters  Tanucci  and   Caraccioli  under  his  feeble  sti 
eessor   Ferdinand    IV*,   enforced   the  autbority  of 
State  in  justice  and  administration,  and  abolished  son 
of  the  most  oppressive  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility} 
but  their  legislation,  though  bold  and  even  revolutiona 
according   to  an   English  standard,   could  not   in 
course   of  two   generations  transform  a  social    syst 
based  upon  centuries  of  misgovern ment  and  disorde 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  the  Kingdon 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  was,  as  it  still  in  a  less  degree  is,  ( 
land  of  extreme  inequalities  of  wealth  and  poverty,  a  ] 
where  great  estates  wasted  in  the  hands  of  oppressive  < 

•  Ualanti,    Deacrizione  delle  Sieilie,   1786,  u  271*.     He  adds, 
Samnites  atid  the  Luciiuiaus  could  not  Imve  sliowij  so  horrible  a  »p 
l>ccau«o  thoy  had  na  feudal  lawB.'*     Gftlanti's  IxMjk  gives  perhaps  the  1 
idea  of  the  imiiiens©  task  faced  bj  luonarchy  iu  the  eigiiteeuth  ccn 
in  its  strng'^l©  apiinat  what  he  justly  caUs  *'  ^li  orrori  del  govemo  feud 
Nothing  but  a  ataUy  of  these  details  of  actual   life  described  by 
witnesiies  can  convey  an  adeqnato  impnpasiou  of  the  coniplet*)ness  an* 
misery  of  th(?  feufial  order  in  the  more  backward  countries  of  Europe 
far  liovni  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Tliere  b  a  good  anoupuoua  iflci 
of  Sicily  in  1810  in  Cautlere&gh.  8.  217. 
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mdoient  owners,  and  the  peasantry,  untrained  either  by 
mmerative  industry  or  by  a  just  and  regular  enforce- 
at  of  the  law,  found  no  better  guide  than  a  savage 
fanatical  priesthood.  Over  the  rest  of  Italy  the 
oooditions  of  life  varied  through  all  degrees  between  the 
Tuscan  and  the  Neapolitan  type.  Piedmont, 
in  mihtary  spirit  and  patriotism  far  superior 
►  the  other  Italian  States,  was  socially  one  of  the  most 
ekward  of  alL  It  was  a  laud  of  priests,  nobles,  and 
liers,  where  a  gloomy  routine  and  the  repression  of 
I  origmality  of  thought  and  character  drove  the  most 
of  its  children,  like  the  poet  Alfieri,  to  seek  a 
I  on  some  more  liberal  soiL 
Daring  the  first  years  of  the  Bevolution,  an  attempt 
Jid  been  made  by  French  enthusiasts  to  ProfoMicm.  and 
d  the  Revolution  into  Italy  by  means  of  thajnirectory 
f ittociations  in  the  principal  towns ;  but  *^- 
I  met  with  no  great  success-  A  certain  liberal  move- 
nt arose  among  the  young  men  of  the  upper  classes 
Naples,  where,  under  the  influence  of  Queen  Marie 
oline,  the  Government  had  now  become  reactionary ; 
tod  in  Turin  and  several  of  the  Lombard  cities  the 
ftmch  were  not  without  partisans ;  but  no  general 
disaffection  like  that  of  Savoy  existed  east  of  the  Alps, 
the  agitation  of  1789  and  1792  had  passed  by  without 
Wbging  either  liberty  or  national  independence  to  the 
Italians.  WTien  Bonaparte  received  his  command,  that 
fervour  of  Eepublican  passion  which,  in  the  midst  of 
violence  and  wrong,  had  seldom  been  wanting  in  the 
^t  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  had  died  out  in 
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Prance.     The   politicians   who  survived  the  Eeign 
Terror  and  gained  office  in  the  Directory  repeated  tl 
old  phrases  about  the  Rights  of  Man  and  tlie  Liberation 
of  the  Peoples  only  as  a  mode  of  cajolery,     Bonapa 
entered  Italy  proclaiming  himself  the  restorer  of  Italia 
freedom,  but  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  usino:  Italj 
as  a  means  of  recraiting  the  exhausted  treasury  of  France 
His   correspondence    with  the  Directory  exposes  wit 
brazen  frankness  this  well-considered  system  of  pilla 
and  deceit,  in   which  the  general  and  the  Governmei: 
were  cordially  at  one.     On  the  further  question,  hon 
France  should  dispose  of  any  territory  that  might 
conquered  in  Northern  Italy,  Bonaparte  and  the  Direc 
tory  had  formed  no  understanding,  and  their  purpose 
were   in   fact   at   variance*     The  Directory  wislied 
conquer  Lombardy  in  order  to  hand  it  back  to  Aust 
in  return  for  the  Netherlands  ;  Bonaparte  had  at  lea 
formed  the  conception  that  an  Italian  State  was  possible 
and  he  intended  to  convert  either  Austrian  Lombard! 
itself,  or  some  other  portion  of  Northern  Italy,  into  , 
Kepublic,  serving  as  a  military  outwork  for  France, 

The  campaign  of  1796  commenced  in  April,  in  thf 
B^jn^pg^  ^  mountains  above  the  coast-road  connec 
tnan  and  siirdi^  Nicc  and  Geuoa.  Bonaparte's  own  arm] 
April  17^.  '  numbered  40,000  men;  the  force  oppos 
to  it  consisted  of  38,000  Austrians,  under  Beaulieu 
and  a  smaller  Sardinian  army,  so  placed  upon  thfl 
Piedmont^se  Apennines  as  to  block  the  passes  from  thd 
coast-road  into  Piedmont^  and  to  threaten  the  rear  ol 
the  French  if  they  advanced  eastward  against  Gene 
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Piedmontese  army  drew  its  supplies  from  Turin,  the 
rian  from  Mantua ;  to  sever  the  two  armies  was  to 
them  on  to  lines  of  retreat  conducting  them  farther 
farther  apart  from  one  another,  Bonaparte  foresaw 
5 effect  which  such  a  separation  of  the  two  armies  would 
lace  upon  the  Sardinian  Government.  For  four  days 
reiterated  his  attacks  at  Montenotte  and  ilillesimo, 
antil  he  had  forced  his  own  army  into  a  position  in  the 
Btre  of  the  Allies ;  then,  leaving  a  small  force  to 
ch  the  Austrians,  he  threw  the  mass  of  his  troop.s 
m  the  Piedmontese,  and  drove  them  back  to  within 
miles  of  Turin.  The  terror-stricken  Government, 
ticipating  an  outbreak  in  the  capital  itself,  accepted 
I  armistice  from  Bonaparte  atCherasco  (April  2Sj,  and 
aded  over  to  the  French  the  fortresses  of  Coui,  Ceva, 
Tortona,  which  command  the  entrances  of  Italy, 
i  was  an  unworthy  capitxilation,  for  Turin  could  not 
re  been  taken  before  the  Austrians  re- 
aed  in  force;  but  Bonaparte  had  justly 
culated  the  eflect  of  his  victory ;  and  the 
aistice,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
reen  France  and  Sardinia,  ceding  Savoy  to  the 
public,  left  him  tree  to  follow  the  Austrians,  un- 
ibled  by  the  existence  of  some  of  the  strongest 
TMses  of  Europe  behind  him. 
In  the  negotiations  with  Sardinia  Bonaparte  de- 
mnded  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Valenza,  as 
Decesisary  to  secure  bis  passage  over  the  river  Po, 
Hiving  thus  led  the  Austrian  Beaulieu  to  concentrate 
^h  forces  at  this  point,  he  suddenly  moved  eastward 
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BridfiTc  of  Lodi, 
Hay  10. 


along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  crossed  al 
Piacenza,  fifty  miles  below  the  spot  where  BeauUei: 
was  awaiting  him.  It  was  an  admirable  movement 
The  Austrian  general,  with  the  enemy  threatening 
communications,  had  to  abandon  Milan  and  all  the 
country  west  of  it,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  line  of  the 
Adda.  Bonaparte  followed,  and  on  the  lOt 
of  May  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Lodi.  Hfl 
liimself  stormed  the  bridge  of  Lodi  at  the  head  of 
Grenadiers.  The  battle  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Aus-| 
trians  that  they  could  risk  no  second  engagement,  and 
retired  upon  Mantua  and  the  line  of  the  Mincio,* 

Bonaparte  now  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Milat 
(May  15).  The  splendour  of  his  victories 
and  his  warm  expressions  of  friendship  foi 
Italy  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  a  populatioE 
not  hitherto  hostile  to  Austrian  rule.  A  new  politic 
movement  began.  With  the  French  army  thf^re  came  al 
the  partisans  of  the  French  Republic  who  had  been  ex-j 
pelled  from  other  parts  of  Italy.    Uniting  with  the  sma 

•  Correspondanc©  do  Napoleon,  i.,  260,  Botta,  lib,  yi.  Despatches  of  Co 
Orab&tUt  British  attache  with  the  Austrian  army,  in  Reconls  :  Itjiliim  State 
rol  57.  These  most  interesting  letter8»  which  begin  on  May  19,  fihow  th 
diseord  and  enspicion  prevalent  from  the  firnt  in  the  Anstrinn  army.  *'  I 
lieu  has  not  met  with  cordial  eo-openttion  from  hia  own  generals,  still  le 
fmm  the  Piedmontese.  He  aeenses  them  of  having  chosen  t^j  be  beat  ifl 
order  to  brin^  about  a  peace  promised  in  January  last/*  "  Be^ulieu 
more  violent  than  ©vor  against  his  generals  who  liave  occasioned  the  failu 
of  bis  plans.  He  said  nine  of  them  were  cowards,  I  believe  some  of  the 
are  ill-affected  to  the  cause/- Jmi©  15. — "  Many  of  the  officers  comfort  then 
selves  with  thinking  that  defeat  ninst  force  peace,  and  othere  eipn^as  1 
©elves  in  terms  of  despriir/'  July  25.— Beaulientold  Grtiham  that  if  Bona 
parte  had  puijlied  on  after  the  battle  of  Lodi^  he  might  have  gone  strtdg*!] 
into  Mantua.     The  preparationB  for  defence  were  made  later. 
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leTolutionary  element  already  existing  in  Milan,  they 
Vgan  to  form  a  new  public  opinion  by  means  of  journals 
md  patriotic  meetings*  It  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
tBiee  to  Bonaparte  that  a  Republican  party  should  be 
organised  among  the  better  classes  in  the  towns  of  Lorn- 
httdy;  for  the  depredations  of  the  French  army 
tiasperated  the  peasants,  and  Bonaparte's  own  measures 
were  by  no  means  of  a  character  to  win  him  unmixed 
goodwill.  The  instructions  which  he  received  from  the 
Directory  were  extremely  simple*  *'  Leave  nothing  in 
Italy,'*  they  wrote  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  entry  into 
Milan,  "  which  will  be  useful  to  us,  and  which  the 
political  situation  will  allow  you  to  remove."  If 
Bonaparte  had  felt  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  such 
an  order,  the  pillage  of  works  of  art  in  Belgium  and 
Holland  in  preceding  years  would  have  shown  him  that 
it  was  meant  to  be  literally  interpreted.  Accordingly, 
m  return  for  the  gift  of  liberty,  the  Milanese  were 
iavited  to  offer  to  their  deliverers  twenty  million 
triDes,  and  a  selection  from  the  paintings  in  their 
churches  and  galleries.  The  Dukes  of  Parma  and 
Uodena,  in  return  for  an  armistice,  were  required  to 
hand  over  forty  of  their  best  pictures,  and  a  sum  of 

K~  aey  proportioned  to  their  revenues.  The  Dukes 
I  the  townspeople  paid  their  contributions  with  good 
grace ;  the  peasantry  of  Lorn  bar  dy,  whose  cattle  were 
seized  in  order  to  supply  an  army  that  marched  without 
any  stores  of  its  own,  rose  in  arms,  and  threw  them- 
selves into  Pavia,  killing  all  the  French  soldiers  who 
fell  in  their  way.      The  revolt  was  instantly  suppressed, 
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and  the  town  of  Pa  via  given  np  to  pillage*  In  deferenc 
to  the  Liberal  party  of  Italy,  the  movement  W2 
described  as  a  conspiracy  of  priests  and  nobles. 

The    way   into   Central  Italy  now  lay  open  befor 
Bonaparte.     Rome  and  Naples  were  in  no  coudition 
offer  resistance  ;  but  with  true  military  judgment  the 
French   genera!  declined    to  move  against  this  feeblfi 
prey  until  the  army  of  Austria,  already  crippled, 
completely  driven  out  of  the  field.     Instead  of  crossing 
Battle  cm   ths     *^^  Apennines,  Bonaparte  advanced  againa 

o,    789.      ^j^^  Austrian  positions  upon  the  Mincio.    H 
suited   him   to   violate  the  neutrality  of  the   adjacent 
Venetian  territory  by  seizing  the  town  of  Brescia. 
example  was  followed  by  Beaulieu,  who  occupied  Pea- 
chiera,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  thus  held  thi 
Mincio  along  its  whole  course  from  the  lake  to  Mantua 
A  battle  was  fought  and  lost  by  the  Austrians  half*waj| 
between  the  lake  and  tlie  fortress.     Beaulieu's  strengtl 
was  exhausted  ;  he  could  meet  the  enemy  no  more 
the  field,  and  led  his  army  out  of  Italy  into  the  TyrolJ 
leaving  Mantua  to  be   invested  by  the  French.     Th6 
first  care  of  the  conqueror  was  to  make  Venice  pay  fol 
the  crime  of  possessing  territory  intervening  betweeu 
the  eastern  and  western  extremes  of  the  Austrian  dis« 
trict.     Bonaparte  affected  to  believe  that  the  Venetians! 
had  permitted  Beaulieu  to  occupy  Peschiera  before  hej 
seized  upon  Brescia  himseK.  He  uttered  terrifying  threat 
to  the  envoys  who  came   from   Venice   to   excxise 
imaginary  crime.     He  was  determined  to  extort  monej 
from  the  Venetian  Republic ;  he  also  needed  a  pretext 
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hi  occupying  Verona,  and  for  any  future  wrongs.     "  I 

We  purposely  devised  this  rupture/'  he  wrote  to  the 

Directory   (June  7th),  **  in  case  you  should 

tish  to  obtain  five  or  six  millions  of  francs 

from  Venice,     If  you  have  more  decided  intentions,  I 

think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  up  the  quarrel/'     The 

Hon  referred  to  was  the  disgraceful  project  of  sacri- 

i^iiig  Venice  to  Austria  in  return  for  the  cession  of 

the  Netherlands,  a  measure  based  on  plans  familiar  to 

Thugut  as  early  as  the  year  1793.* 

The  Austrians  were  fairly  driven  out  of  Lorabardy, 
id  Bonaparte  was  now  free  to  deal  with  southern 
[faly.  He  advanced  into  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
»lled  the  Papal  Legate  from  Bologna.  Ferdinand  of 
faples,  who  had  lately  called  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
the  fury  of  his  zeal  against  an  accursed  j^rmmot  with 
kOTde  of  i€gicides,  thought  it  prudent  to  ^*i»^*^™«* 
\y  Bonaparte's  hand,  at  least  until  the  Austrians  were 
HI  a  condition  to  renew  the  war  in  Lombardy,  He  asked 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  against  his  ovt^i  kingdom* 
The  fleet  and  the  sea-board  of  Naples  gave  it  import- 
ance in  the  struggle  between  France  and 
England,  and  Bonaparte  granted  the  king  an 
annistice  on  eagy  terms.     The  Pope,  in  order  to  gain  a 

•  Thtt^t^  Brief e,  i.,  107.  A  correspondence  on  this  subject  was  carried 
to  in  cypher  between  Thngnt  and  Ludwig  Cobemd,  Anstrian  AnibasBiidor  at 
St  ^iersbuTg  in  1793-4.  During  Thuguf  a  absence  in  Belgium,  Jimo,  1794. 
Gbbemtl  sent  a  duplicate  deapftteb,  not  in  cj^iher,  in  Vienna.  Old  Prince 
XsBniU,  the  ex-minigter,  heard  tbat  a  cooritir  hiid  nrrivud  from  St.  Peters - 
hug,  aod  demanded  the  despatch  at  the  Foreign  Office  **  like  a  dictator,*' 
It  was  given  to  him.  **  Ainai  "  says  Thugnt,  **  adieu  au  secret  qui  depuis 
na an  aete  caiiaer?e  aTec  tact  de  Boina I  *' 
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few    months'  truce,   had    to  permit  the  occupation  ol 
Ferrara,    Ravenna,  and   Aneona,  and  to  recognise  the  i 
necessities,  the  learning,  the  taste,  and  the  virtue  of  I 
his  conquerors  by  a  gift  of  twenty  million  firancs,  fivaj 
hundred  manuscripts,  a  hundred  pictures,  and  the  busts 
of  Miircus  and  Lucius  Brutus.     The  rule  of  the  Pope  | 
was  unpopular  in  Bologna,  and  a  Senate  which  Bona- 
parte  placed   in   power,    pending   the   fonnation   of  a  j 
popular  Government,  gladly  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  French  Republic.     Tuscany  was  the  only  State 
that  remained  to  be  dealt  with,     Tuscany  had  indeed] 
made   peace   with   the    Republic   a    year    before,   butJ 
the    ships    and  cargoes  of  the   English   merchants    airi 
Leghorn  were  surely  fair  prey  ;  and,  with  the  pretencei 
of  punishing   insults  offered  by    the    English  to  the] 
French  flag,  Bonaparte  descended  upon  Leghorn,  and] 
seized   upon  everything  that  was  not  removed   before 
his  approach.     Once  established  in  Leghorn,  the  Frenchl 
declined  to  quit  it.      By  way  of  adjusting  the  relations! 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  English  seized  his  harbour  of  j 
Porto  Ferraio,  in  the  island  of  Elba. 

Mantua  was  meanwhile  invested,  and  thither,  after] 

his  brief  incursion  into  Central  Italy,  Bonaparte  returned.  ] 

Towards  the  end  of  July  an  Austrian  re-l 

B^mm  of   Lo-  *^  1 

frrnT^^^'J^     lieving  army,  nearly  double  the  strength  of  J 
Bonaparte's,  descended  from  the  Tyrol.     Iti 
was  divided  into  three  corps  :  one,  under  Quosdanovich^J 
advanced  by  the  road  on  the  west  of  Lake  Garda ;  the 
others,    under   Wnrmser,    the   commander-in-clnef,   bj 
the   roads  between    the    lake    and  the    river    AdigeJ 
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The  peril  of  the  French  was  extreme ;  their  outlying 

diTisions  were  defeated  and  driven  in ;  Bonaparte  could 

only  hope  to  save  himself  bj  collecting  all  his  forces  at 

the  foot   of  the   lake,    and   striking  at   one  or  other 

rfthe  Austrian  armies  before  they  effected  their  junc* 

tioti  on  the  Mincio.     He  instantly  broke  up  the  siege 

of  llantua,    and  withdrew   from    every   position    east 

of  the  river.     On  the  30th  of  July,  Quosdanovich  was 

ittacked  and  checked  at  Lonato,  on  the  west  of  the 

I^ke  of  Gurda.     Wurmser,  unaware  of  his  coUeague's 

repulse,  entered  Mantua  in  triumph,  and  then  set  out, 

expecting  to  envelop  Bonaparte  between  two  fires.     But 

tile  French  were  ready  for  his  approach.     Wurmser  was 

ftopped  and  defeated  at  Castiglione,   while  the  western 

Austrian  divisions  were  still  held  in  check  at  Lonato.  The 

jtmction  of  the  Austrian  armies  had  become  impossible. 

^^1  five  days  the  skUl  of  Bonaparte  and  the  unsparing 

exertions  of  his  soldiery  had  more  than  retrieved  all  that 

appeared  to  have  been  lost  *     The  Austrians  retired  into 

•  Wwtmaet's  reports  are  in  Tivenot,  Clerfayt,  p.  477.     Grah*m*8  daily 

fcHatuLui  from  the  ATiBtnan  head-qoartera  giro  a  vivid  picture  of  these 

^rpffiti^Eia,  aud  of  the  sudden  chaagc  from  exultation  to  despair.  Aug.  L — 

*^  I  havi*  the  honour  to  inform  joor  lordship  tliat  the  siege  of  Mantua  ia 

Ikbid,  tlie  French  having  retreated  laat  night  with  the  utmost  precipita- 

!■«.*    Ang,  2, — '*  The  Anstriana  are  in  pofleeesion  of  all  the  French  mor- 

tel  nad  cannon,  amounting  tu  about  140^  with  190|CKX)  sheik  and  bombe ; 

Iki  hm  €}ft  the  Imperial  anny  ia  inconsiderable, **    Aug*  5, — *'  The  rout  of 

fkii  day  baa  eadly  changed  the  state  of  afEaira.     Tltere  are  no  accounts  of 

Gmeral  Qaoedanovich,'*    Aug.  d. — **  Oar   loss  in  men  and  cannon  wiis 

fiiQob  f[T&^taT  than  was  imagined.    I  had  no  idea  of  the  pisaibility  of  the 

'     ich  misforiiiuea  as  have  overwhelmed  us"    Aug.  17  —  *' It  h 

dible  to  describe  the  state  of  disorder  and  discouragement  tliat 

;         li  in  the  army.     Were  I  free  from  apprehensions  about  the  fate  of 

'*•'*  *  "h**  had  lo«t  his  baggage  and  his  cypher  in  it),  **  I  should  ilespair 

ige  adequate  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  discouteut  of  the 
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the  Tyrol,  beaten  and  dispirited,  and  leaving   15,001 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy* 

Bonaparte  now  prepared  to  force  his  way  into  Gel 
many  by  the  Adige,  in  fulfilment  of  the  original  plan 
the  campaign.     In  the  first  days  of  September  he  agaii 
routed  the  Austrians.  and  gained  possession  of  Roveredd 
and  Trent,     Wurmser  hereupon  attempted  to  shut  tl 
French  up  in  the  mountains  by  a  movement  southwards^ 
but,  while  he  operated  with   insuffieient  forces  betwee 
the  Brenta  and  the  Adige,  he  was  cut  off  from  Gemianj 
and    only   escaped   capture   by   throwing  himself  int 
Mantua  with  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  army.     Th| 
road  into  Germany  through  the  Tyrol  now  lay  open| 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  victories  Bonaparte  learnt  tha 
the  nortliern  armies  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  with  whicl 
he  had  intended  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  Vieni 
were  in  full  retreat. 

Moreau's  advance  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube  ha 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
been  attended  with  unbroken  military  and 
political  success.     The   Archduke  Charles 


Inviinrm  of  OM^- 
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officers  witli  Geneml  Wurmser,  Prom  generals  to  eubaUemfi  the 
vorBal  lan^agc^  is  *  q<i'il  faut  faire  1a  paix,  car  nous  ne  f^vouea  paa  f&ire 
g^uerre.* ''  Aug.  18. — **  Not  only  ihe  ctimmaudor-in-cliief.  but  the  greats 
nmuber  of  the  generak  are  objects  of  conU^mpt  and  ridicule.'*  Aug. 
— *'  I  do  not  pxagjrcmte  when  I  say  that  I  have  met  with  iustances  of  do 
right  dotage."  **It  was  in  geoerai  oniers  that  wioe  should  bo  distribut 
to  the  meu  preyious  to  the  attack  of  the  29ih.  There  was  some  difficult 
in  getting  it  up  to  Monte  Baldo,  General  BayaHt»y  observed  tluit  *  it  i 
not  signify,  for  the  men  might  get  the  value  in  money  afterwards.^ 
men  marched  at  six  in  the  evening  without  it^  to  attack  at  daybrenk, 
received  four  krentaerw  af terwarda.  Tim  is  a  fiu»t  I  ran  attest.  In  i 
I  aaw  officers  ©out  on  urgent  meaaagea  going  at  a  foot's  pace  :  they  say! 
their  horses  are  half  starved,  and  that  they  cannot  afford  to  kill  them." 
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who  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  found 
Umself  unable  to  bring  two  armies  into  the  field  capable 
of  resisting  those  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan  separately, 
and  he  therefore  determined  to  fall  back  before  Moreau 
towards  Jh  uremberg,  ordering  Wartensleben,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  facing  Jourdan  on  the  Main,  to 
Tietreat  in  the  same  direction,  in  order  that  the  two 
armies  might  thj'ow  their  collected  force  upon  Jourdan 
while  still  at  some  distance  north  of  Moreau.*  The 
design  of  the  Archduke  succeeded  in  the  end,  but  it 
opened  Germany  to  the  French  for  six  weeks,  and 
showed  how  worthless  was  the  military  constitution  of 
the  Empire,  and  how  little  the  Germans  had  to  expect 
from  one  another*  After  every  skirmish  won  by  Moreau 
»me  neighbouring  State  abandoned  the  common  defence 
and  hastened  to  make  its  terms  with  the  invader.  On 
the  17th  of  July  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  purchased 
m  amuBtice  at  the  price  of  four  million  francs ;  a  week 
hter  Baden  gained  the  French  generaFs  protection  in 
itettim  for  immense  supplies  of  food  and  stores.  The 
boaps  of  the  Swabian  Circle  of  the  Empire,  who  were 
ridiculed  as  **  harlequins  '^  by  the  more  martial  Austrians, 
dispersed  to  their  homes ;  and  no  sooner  had  Moreau 
eatered  Bavaria  than  the  Bavarian  contingent  in  its 
hm  withdrew  from  the  Archduke,  Some  consideration 
Was  i<hown  by  Moreau's  soldiery  to  those  districts  which 
had  paid  tribute  to  their  general ;  but  in  the  region  of 
the  Main,  Jourdan's  army  plundered  without  distinction 


^Qfimdaitae  (Archduke  Cborlea},   11,^202. 
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and  without  mercy.     They  sacked  the  churches,  the 
maltreated  the  children,  they  robbed  the  very  Ix^ggars  < 
their  pence.     Before  the  Archduke  Charles  was  ready 
Btrike,  the  peasantry  of  this  country,  whom  their  gover 
ments  were  afraid  to  arm,  had  begun  effective  repr 
of  their  own.     At  length  the  retreating  movement 
the  Austrians  stopped.    Leaving  30,000  men  on  the  Lecl 
to  disguise  his  motions  from  Moreau^  Chark 
Chitfiei    uveiv     tumed  suddenly  northwards  from  Neubuj 

powem  Jourd&m.  *^ 

on  the  17th  August,  met  Wartensleben 
Amberg,  and  attacked  Jourdan  at  this  place  with  greatlj 
superior  numbers.      Jourdan  was  defeated  and  drive 
back  in  confusion  towards  the  Rhine.     The  issue  of  th|| 
campaign  was  decided  before  Moreau  heard  of  his  col 
league's  danger.     It  only  remained  for  him  to  save 
own  army  by  a  skilful  retreat.     Jourdan's  soldiers,  re 
turning  through  districts  which  they  had  devastated,  suf J 
f ered  heavier  losses  from  the  vengeance  of  the  peasantr 
than  from  the  array  that  pursued  them.     By  the  autumi 
of  1796  no  Frenchman   remained   beyond  the   Rhine 
The  campaign  had  restored  the  military  spirit  of  Austria 
it  had  given  Germany  a  general  in  whom  soldiers  couM 
trust;  but  it  had  also  shown   how  willing   were 
Governments  of  the  minor  States  to  become  the  vassals  < 
a  foreigner,  how  little  was  wanting  to  convert  the  wester 
half  of  the  Empire  into  a  dependency  of  France, 

With  each  change  in   the  fortunes 
the  campaign  of  1790  the  diplomacy  of  tl] 
Continent  had  changed  its  tone.  When  Mo 
reau  won  his  first  victories,  the  Court  of  Prussia,  yielding 
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the  pressure  of  the  Directory,  substituted  far  the  con- 

>iial  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Basle  a  definite* 
smentto  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehitie, 
a  stipulation  that  Prussia  should  be  compensated 

'  her  own  loss  by  the  annexation  of  the  Bishopric  of 
ster.     Prussia  could  not  itself  cede  provinces  of  the 

npire :  it  could  only  agree  to  their  cession.  In  this 
treaty,  however,  Prussia  definitely  renounced  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire,  and  accepted  the  system  known 

the  Secularisation  of  Ecclesiastical  States,  the  first 
"step  towards  an  entire  reconstruction  of  Germany."* 
The  engagement  was  kept  secret  both  from  the  Emperor 
and  from  the  ecclesiastical  princes.  In  their  negotiations 
with  Austria  the  Directory  were  less  successful. 
Although  the  long  series  of  Austrian  disasters  liad 
Bised  a  general  outcry  against  Thugut's  persistence 
in  the  war,  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  Minister  neviT 
bent ;  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  more  than  restored  his  infiuence  over  the 
Emperor.  Austria  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation 
not  conducted  in  common  with  England,  and  the 
Directory  were  for  the  present  foiled  in  their  attempts 
to  isolate  England  from  the  Continental  Powers.  It 
wa*  not  that  Thugut  either  hoped  or  cared  for  that 
lestoration  of  Austrian  rule  in  the  Netherlands  which 
was  the  first  object  of  England's  Continental  policy. 
The  abandonment  of  the  Netherlands  by  France  was, 
however,  in  his  opinion  necessary  for  Austria,  as  a  step 
towirds  the  acquisition  of  Bavaria,  which  wa&  still  the 

•  Martina,  ti.,  59. 
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cherished  hope  of  the  Viennese  Government.  It  was  i 
vain  that  the  Directory  suggested  that  Austria  should 
annex  Bavaria  without  ofiering  Belgium  or  any  othe 
compensation  to  its  ruler,  Thugut  could  hardly 
induced  to  listen  to  the  French  overtures.  He  had 
received  the  promise  of  immediate  help  from  the 
Empress  Catherine  ;  he  was  convinced  that  the 
public,  already  anxious  for  peace,  might  by  one  sustained 
effort  be  forced  to  abandon  all  its  conquests ;  and  thi 
was  the  object  for  which,  in  the  winter  of  1790,  arm] 
after  army  was  hurled  against  the  positions  whet 
Bonaparte  kept  his  guard  on  the  north  of  the  stil 
unconquered  Mantua.* 

In  England  itself  the  victory  of  the  ArchdiQci 
Charles  raised  expectations  of  peace.  The  war 
become  unpopular  through  the  loss  of  trade  with  Franc 
Spain,  and  Holland,  and  petitions  fur  peace  dailj 
reached  Parliament.  Pitt  so  far  yielded  to  the  prevalenil 
feeling  as  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  DirectoryJ 

and  despatched  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Paris  j 
iJ  PMiM,  Oct.,     but  the  condition  upon  which  Pitt  insisted 

the    restoration    of    the     Netherlands 
Austria,  rendered  agreement  hopeless;  and  as  soon 

♦  This  seeras  to  me  to  be  tlie  probable  truth  about  Austria^s  jKilicy  \ 
17*^6,   ot  which    opposite    views    will  be    found   in    Hfius^s^^r,    vol 
eh.  1 — 3    and  in  Hufifer,  Oestreieb  und  Proussen,  p.  142.   Thugut  profes* 
in  1TJ*3  to  httve  given  up  the  project  of  the  Bavamn  exchange  in  dele 
ence  to  Engliuid.      He  aUinittecl,  however,  aoou  aiterwarda,  that  he 
agjutt  l>eeu  pressing  the  King  of  Frussm  to  consent  to  it,  but  said  tht 
thia  was  a  ruse,  intended  to  make  Prussia  consent  to  Austria's  atmexio 
a  large  pit-ee  of  France  instead.      Eden,  Sept.»  171*3;  Reeonis  :  Am 
vol.   Zi,    The  incident  shows  the   diiEeuIty  of  getting  at  the  truth 
dipkuAiU'y. 
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Htt's  terms  were  known  to  the  Directory,  Malraesbury 
ordered  to  leave  Paris.  Nevertheless,  the  negotiation 
not  a  mere  feint  on  Pittas  part.  He  was  possessed 
\f  a  fixed  idea  that  the  resources  of  France  were 
tihausted,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  conquest  of  Lom- 
Wiy  and  the  Rhine,  the  Republic  must  feel  itself  too 
ire^  to  continue  the  war.  Amid  the  disorders  of 
BeTohitionary  finance,  and  exaggerated  reports  of  suffer- 
ing and  diistress,  Pitt  failed  to  recognise  the  enormous 
bmase  of  production  resulting  from  the  changes  which 
hid  given  the  peasant  full  property  in  liis  land  and 
labour,  and  thrown  vast  quantities  of  half*w^aste  domain 
into  the  busy  hands  of  middling  and  small  proprietors  * 
Whatever  were  the  resources  of  France  before  the 
fievolution,  they  were  now  probably  more  than  doubled. 
Pitt*s  belief  in  the  economic  ruin  of  France,  the  only 
ground  on  w^hich  he  could  imagine  that  the  Directory 

•  r<»t  the  GoTominont  had  bul  warning  of  this  in  a  gories  of  striking 
i*jn«rts  sent  hj  one  of  Lord  Elgin's  ajjiea  during  the  Ri'ign  of  Trrrar, 
"  Jiouiift  1a  France  no  fut  rnltivef  c^jiujiil^  elle  lest.  Jl  u'y  a  paw  un  aqient 
^' Q4f  Aott  eojcmetie^*  aatif  daus  les  lieiix  ou  ope  rent  le»  armce.H  belligcir- 
ultA.  Cetie  cttltun?  imivrr»elle  a  eti  forcee  par  lua  Diroctnt-es  la 
^  QQ  110  la  faiBait  j»as  To!ontam^m("ut/'  June  8,  17i^4 ;  Rocords : 
HndetB,  toL  226.  Elgin  bad  establisihed  a  line  of  8[)ies  from  Parig  t-u  the 
Bdpttt  frontier.  Every  one  of  tL«^>  porsun.s  was  arreiited  by  the  Kevolu- 
finaij  aathoriiies.  Elgiti  then  (elJ  in  with  the  writer  of  tho  above,  whose 
Mli  la  eoQoealed,  and  placed  him  on  the  Swi^h  f  ntutier.  lie  was  ovidently 
■  pown  tiiurooghly  familiar  with  both  civU  and  military  adiuiuistration. 
Heippears  to  liare  talked  to  every  Frenuhiuaii  who  eutertHl  Svvit/:crluod  ; 
*id  his  reports  contain  far  tho  best  information  that  rea<!hed  Enghiod 
hmg  tb«)  Keiffn  of  Terror,  oontradietiug  the  Royaliists,  who  said  that  tho 
•»?  WKA  only  kept  up  by  terrorism.  He  warned  tho  EngliNh  Gtivernment 
titit  the  French  natioa  in  a  mass  wa^  on  thu  ^ido  of  thi;  Huvo]iilii>ii,  and 
Mtttd  that  the  downfall  of  Robes^^lerre  and  the  torrorists  would  make  m> 
■Hfimiee  tn  the  prosecntion  of  the  war.  The  Government  seem^  to  have 
piid  no  attention  to  hia  reports,  if  indetHi  they  were  efor  read. 
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would  give  up  Belgium  without  fighting   for  it,  wj 
whoUy  erroneous,  and  the  French  Government  woi: 
have  acted  strangely  if  they  had  listened  to  his  demanij 
Nevertheless,  though  the  Directory  would  not  he 
of  surrendering  Belgium,  they  were  an:sious  to  conclud 
peace  wth  Austria,  and  unwilling  to  enter  into  anj 
engagements  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Italy  whici 
might  render  peace  with  Austria  more  difficult.   They  ha 
instructed  Bonaparte  to  stir  up  the  Italians  against  theU 
Governments,  but  this  was  done  with  the  object  of 
lysingthe  Governments,  notof  emancipating  the  people! 
They  looked  with  dislike  upon  any  scheme  of  Italia 
reconstruction  which  should  bind  France  to  the  supporl 
of  newly -formed  Italian  States.      HerCj   however, 

scruples  of  the  Directory  and  the  ambitio 
of  Bonaparte  were  in  direct  conflict.  Bona 
parte  intended  to  create  a  political  systeH 
in  Italy  which  should  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own 
and  require  his  own  strong  hand  to  support  it.  In  on^ 
of  his  despatches  to  the  Directory  he  suggested  tb 
formation  of  a  client  Kepnbhc  out  of  the  Duchy 
Modena,  where  revolutionary  movements  had  broke 
out.  Before  it  was  possible  for  the  Government 
answer  him,  he  published  a  decree,  declaring 
population  of  Modena  and  Eeggio  under  the  protectio 
of  the  French  army,  and  deposing  all  the  officers  of 
Duke  (Oct.  4).  When,  some  days  later,  the  ansifl 
of  the  Directory  arrived,  it  cautioned  Bonaparte  agait  j 
disturbing  the  existing  order  of  the  Italian  Stat 
Bonaparte  replied   by   uniting   to   Modena  the  Ps^l 
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pTOTinces  of  Boloonia  and  Ferrara,  and  by  giving  to  the 
|te    which    he    had    thus    created    the  title    of  the 
padane  Republic  * 

|The  event  was  no  insignificant  one*  It  is  from  this 
that  the  idea  of  Italian  independence, 
^h  foreign  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
ton,  may  be  said  to  have  taken  birth  as  one  of  those 
itical  hopes  which  wane  and  recede,  but  do  not  again 
re  the  world.  A  class  of  men  who  had  turned  with 
ke  from  the  earlier  agitation  of  French  Eepublicans 
titaly  rightly  judged  the  continued  victories  of 
iapart€  over  the  Austrians  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
of  great  changes,  and  now  joined  the  rc%^oIutionary 
rement  in  the  hope  of  winning  from  the  overthrow 
Ithe  old  Powers  some  real  form  of  national  indepen- 
In  its  origin  the  French  party  may  have 
composed  of  hirelings  and  enthusiasts.  Tliis 
to  be  the  case  when,  after  the  passage  of  the 
tio,  Bonaparte  entered  the  Papal  States,  Among 
I  citizens  of  Bologna  in  particular  there  were  men  of 
t weight  and  intelligence  who  aimed  at  free  constitutional 
iment,  and  cheeked  in  some  degree  the  more 
rumnerous  popular  party  wliicli  merely  repeated  the 
es  of  French  democracy.  Bonaparte's  own  language 
[  action  excited  the  brightest  hopes.     At  Modena  he 

Correspondaiice  de  Napoleon,  ii.  28.  Thugut,  about  ibis  lime, 
lofmed  the  plan  of  aunexing  Bubgna  and  Ferrara  to  Austria,  and  said 
lliAl  if  thia  result  could  be  ai-liieved*  the  French  atUek  upon  the 
hpftl  Stuffs  would  hd  no  bad  matter.  Sea  the  in^^tnictious  to 
tJknaixf^  in  Vivenot,  Clerliiyi,  p.  511,  which  al»o  contain  the  first 
Jlwfcruui  orders  to  imprison  Italian  innoTators^  the  beginning  of  AuatriA'a 
bier  IlAiiaB  poUcj. 
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liarangued  the  citizens  upon  tlie  mischief  of  Itaf 
divisions,  and  exhorted  them  to  unite  with  their  brethi 
whom  he  had  freed  from  the  Pope.  A  Congress  was  hj 
at  Modena  on  the  16th  of  October,  'The  represent 
tives  of  Modena,  Eeggio,  Bologna^  and  Ferrara  deelaf 
themselves  united  in  a  Kepublic  under  the  protection^ 
France,  They  aboHshed  feudal  nobility,  decreed 
national  levy,  and  summoned  a  General  Assembly' 
meet  at  Reggio  two  months  later,  in  order  to  create  t 
Constitution  of  the  new  Cispadane  Republic,  It  w^as^ 
the  Congress  of  Modena,  and  in  the  subsequent  Asseml 
of  Eeggio  (Dec.  25)^  that  the  idea  of  Italian  unity  ai 
independence  first  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of  any  co 
siderable  body  of  men.  With  what  degree  of  sinceri 
Bonaparte  himself  acted  may  be  judged  from  ^ 
circumstance  that,  while  he  harangued  the  Cispadan 
on  the  necessity  of  ItaHan  union,  he  imprisoned  ti 
Mihinese  who  attempted  to  excite  a  popular  moveme 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  this  union  to  themselvi 
Peace  was  not  yet  made  with  Austria,  and  it  if 
uncertain  to  what  account  Milan  might  best  be  turne< 

Mantua  still  held  out,  and  in  November  the  relic 
ing  operations  of  the  Austrians  were  renewed.  Ti 
armies,  commanded  by  Allvintzy  and  Davidovich,  i) 
scended  the  valleys  of  the  Adtge  and  the  Piave,  offt 
ing  to  Bonaparte,  whose  centre  was  at  Verona,  a  m 
Atwik.  Nov.  t6     opportunity    of    crushing    his    enemy  ' 

~^^'  detail.     Alhdntzy,  coming  from  the  Piai 

brought  the  French  into  extreme  danger  in  a  thi 
days'  battle  at  Areola,  but  was  at  last  forced  to  retrc 
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ith  heavy  loss.  Davidovicb,  who  had  been  successful 
^the  Adige,  retired  on  learning  the  overthrow  of  his 
[league.     Two  months  more  passed,  and  the  Austrians 

*  the  third  time  appeared  on  the  Adige.     A  feint  made 
Verona  nearly  succeeded  in  drawing  Bonaparte 

iway  from  Bivoli,  between  the  Adige  and 

Garda,  where  Allvintzy  and  his  main 

ay  were  about  to  make  tlie  assault ;  but  the  strength 

I  Allvintzy 's  force  was  discovered  before  it  waa  too  late, 

and  by  throwing  his  dirisions  from  point  to  point  with 

txtaiordinary  rapidity,  Bonaparte  at  length  overwhelmed 

Austrians  in  every  quarter  of  the  battle-field.     This 

their  last  eflbrt.     The  surrender  of  Mantua  on  the 

fid  February,  171)7,  completed  the  French  conquest  of 

trian  Lombardy.* 

The    Pope   now   found   himself  left   to   settle   his 
[>ont  with  the  invaders,  against  whom, 
after   the   armistice,    he    had    never 
to    intrigue. t       His   despatches   to 
lienna  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  who  declared 

•  Wiirnnic*r  hnd  onlera  to  break  out  southwanb  iuto  the  Pji{wi1  States. 
Borders  he  (Tbn^ti  kuew  \md  reached  tlit^  Marshal,  but  tliey  wcro  abc> 
I  to  the  enemy,  aii  a  cadt't  of  Straaoldo*8  regijueut,  who  wns  carrying 

I  duplicate,  hxwl  been  takaD  prisoner,  and  hariog  been  Heeii  ki  swalluw  a 

1  of  wax,  in  which  the  order  was  wrajiptNl  iip»  ho  was  iiiiiotMlmtely  put 

^duith  and  the  paper  tjUcen  oot  of  hin  Htomach."      Eden,  Jan,,  1797; 

BeeonU:  Austria,  vol.  48-     Colonel  Graham »  wlio  had  bt^en  sihot  up  in 

Miaioa  aincw  Sept  10 »  escaped  on  Dec.  17,  and  restored  communication 

^  bttween  WurrnstT  and  Allvintjsy.     He  was  proa<?nt  at  the  battle  of  Bivoli, 

wh  b  described  in  his  deapnU-hes. 

t  "  We  expect  every  honr  to  bear  of  the  entry  of  the  Neapolitan  troopa 
llhe  decl&mtioQ  of  a  religious  war.  Every  prc-»parfltiun  Um  been  made 
r meh an  event.''      Gravea  to  Lord  Grenviile,  Oct  1,  17*J6;    Records: 


Pi»e«  uf  Tolem- 
tino,  Feb.  19, 
I79t. 
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the  truce  broken,  and  a  second  time  invaded  the  Paj 
territory.    A  show  of  resistance  was  made  by  the  Eoma 
troops ;  but  the  country  was  in  fact  at  the  mercy 
Uonaparte,  who  advanced  as  far  as  Tolentino,  thir 
miles  south  of  Ancona.     Here  the  Pope  tendered 
submission.     If  the  Eoman  Court  had  never  appeared 
to  be  in  a  more  desperate  condition,  it  had  never  fount 
a  more  moderate  or  a  more  politic  conqueror.     Bon£ 
parte  was  as  free  from  any  sentiment  of  Christian  pietj 
as  Nero  or  Diocletian ;  but  he  respected  the  power  of 
tlie  Papacy  over  men's  minds,  and  he  understood  the 
immense  advantage  which  any  Government  of  Franc 
supp:>rted  by  the  priesthood  would  possess  over  thos 
wlio  had  to  struggle  with  its  hostility.     In  his  negotia 
tions  with  the  Papal  envoys  he  deplored  the  violence 
the  French  Executive,  and  consoled  the  Church  wit 
the  promise  of  his  own  protection  and  sympathy.     Tl 
terms  of  peace  which  he  granted,  although  they  greatlj 
diminished     the    ecclesiastical   territory,  were  in   fa 
more  favourable  than  the  Pope  had  any  right  to  expect*j 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna,  which  had  been 
occupied  in  virtue  of  the  armistice,  were  now  ceded  bj 
the  Papacy.     But  conditions   affecting  the  exercise  ol 
the  spiritual  power   which  had  been  proposed  by  th€ 
Directory  were  withdrawn  ;  and,  beyond  a  provision  foii 
certain  payments  in  money,  nothing  of  importance  wa 
added  to  the  stipulations  of  the  armistice. 

The  last  days  of  the  Venetian  Republic  were  now  at 
hand*     It  was  in  vain  that  Venice  had  maintained  its] 
neutrality  when  all  the  rest  of  Italy  joined  the  enemic 
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tf  Prance ;  its  refusal  of  a  French  alliance  was  made  an 
impardonable  crime.     So  long  as  the  war  \^nth  Austria 
Wrted^  Bonaparte  exhausted  the  Venetian  territory  with 
m^msitions :    when   peace    came   wthin  view,    it   was 
neessarj  that  he  should  have  some  pretext  for  seizing 
ik  or  handing  it  over  to  the  enemy.     In  fulfilment  of 
Us  own  design  of  keeping  a  quarrel  open,  he  had  sub- 
jected the  Government  to  every  insxilt  and  wrong  likely 
to  goad  it  into  an  act  of  war.     When  at  length  Venice 
anoed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  neutrality,  the 
o^n3  of  the  invader  called  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Venetian  mainland  to  rise  against  the  oligarchy,  and  to 
tWw  in  their  lot  with  the  liberated  province  of  Milan. 
A  French  aUiance  was  once  more  urged  upon  Venice  by 
te:  it  was  refused,  and  the  outbreak  which  the 
nch  had  prepared  instantly  followed.     Bergamo  and 
ia,  where  French  garrisons  deprived  the  Venetian 
vemment  of  all  power  of  defence,  rose  in  revolt,  and 
iimced   all   connection   with   Venice.     The   Senate 
kegged  Bonaparte  to  withdraw  the  French  garrisons ; 
ib  entreaties   drew    nothing   from    him    but   repeated 
ands  for  the   acceptance   of   the   French   alliance^ 
ick  was  only  another  name  for  subjection.     Little 
the  Venetians   suspected  it,   the   only  doubt  now 
it  to  Bonaparte  was  whether  he  should  add  the 
ces  of  Venetia  to  his  own  Cispadane  Eepublic  or 
kand  them  over  to  Austria  in  exchange  for  other  cessions 
^tich  France  required. 

Austria   could   defend    itself   in   Italy   no   longer* 
Before  the  end    of    March   the   mountain-passes   into 
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CarintUia  were  camed  by  Bonaparte*      His  army  dro^ 
the  enemy  before  it  along  the  road  to  Vienna,  unt^ 

both   pursuers    and    pursued    were    withil 
o*    Leoben,        Eighty  miles  of  the  capital.     At  Leobeu,  oi 

the  7th  of  April,  the  Austrian  commande 
asked  for  a  suspension  of  arras.     It  was  granted,  an^ 
negotiations  for  peace  commenced.*     Bonaparte  off  ere 
the  Venetian  provinces,  but  not  the  city  of  Venice, 
the  Emperor.     On  the   18th  of  April  preliminaries 
peace  were  signed  at  Leoben,  by  which,  in  return  foi 
the  Netherlands  and  for    Lombardy  west  of  the  rive 
Oglio,    Bonaparte   secretly    agreed    to    hand    over 
Austria  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Venice  upon  thd 
mainland  east  of  the  Oglio,  in  addition  to  its  Adriati 
provinces  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.      To  disguise  the 


•  "  Tho  clamonrs  for  peace  have  beeome  loud  and  importimate. 
Imperial  Majesty  is  coawtiiutlj  assailed  by  all  \im  Ministers,  M.  de  Tim 
aloTie  exrepterl,  and  by  all  who  appnmch  hva  iJersoti.     Attempts  are 
made  to  alarm  him  witb  a  dread  of  iusurrwction.     In  tlie  midst,  of 
calamities  M.  de  Thugut  ret*diiB  his  firmness  of  mind,  and  continues 
strugfflo  ngaiuht  tlie  united  voicij  of  tho  nobility  and  the  numerous  and  tr 
ajdvereitics  that  preass  upon  bim."    Eden,  April  I.     **  The  eonfusion  at  1 
armj  eieoeds  the  bounds  of  Ijidief.      Had  Bonaparte  continued  his  pr 
greas  hither  (Vienna),  no  doubt  m  entertained  that  he  might  liave  enter 
the  place  without  opfKitiition.      That,  instead  of  riskiug  this  enterprise,  1 
should  have  stopjx'd  and  given  the  AuHtrians  t*ix  days  to  recover  fn 
their  alarm   and  t-o  prepare  for  defence,  is  a  circumstAuee  which  it 
impossible  to  account  for."    April  1±     '*He"(Maek)  '*said  that  wh« 
this  place  wa«  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Her  Imperial  Majesty  broke  : 
upon  the  Emperor  while  in  conference  with  his  Minister,  and,  thniiriii 
herself  and  her  children  at  his  feet,  ileteroiined  His  Majesty  to  oj)eii  tfa 
negotiation   which  tenniuyted   in  the  shameful  desertion  of   his  aUy.' 
Aug.  It5;   RA'cords:  Austria,  vols,  41K  oU.     Thug^nt  subsequently  told  Lor 
MintrO  that  if  he  could  have  kid  his  hand  upon  £5tH>,(K>0  in  cash  to  stop  tl: 
run  on  the  Bauk  of  V it; una,  the  war  would  hiive  been  continued,  in  whio 
case  he  believed  he  would  have  earrouuded  Bonap&rte*3  army* 
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spoliation,    it    was    pretended   that   Bologna   and 
Texrara  should  be  offered  to  Venice  in  return,* 

But  worse  was  yet  to  come.     While  Bonaparte  was 
in  conference  at  Leoben,  an  outbreak  took   place  at 
Ycrona,  and  three  hundred  French  soldiers,  including 
file  sick  in  the  hospital,  perished  by  popular 
violence.     The  Venetian  Senate  despatched 
envoys  to  Bonaparte  to  express  their  griff  and  to  offer 
satisfaction  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  commander  of  a  Venetian  fort  had  fired 
upon  a  French  Vessel  and  killed  some  of  the  crew.    Bona- 
^Bvrte  drove  the  envoys  from  his  presence,  declaring  that 
^  could  not  treat  with  men  whose  hands  were  dripping 
with  French  blood,     A  dechiration  of  war  was  published, 
charging  the  Senate  with  the  design  of  repeating  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  and  the  panic  which  it  was  Bonaparte's 
object  to  inspire  instantly  followed.     The  Government 
threw  themselves    upon    his    mercy.     Bonaparte   pre- 
tended that  he  desired  no  more  than  to  establish  a  popular 
government  in  Venice  in  the   place  of  the  oligarchy. 
His  terms  were   accepted.     The  Senate   consented  to 
dwrogate  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  and 
to  introduce  a  French  garrison   into  Venice.     On  the 
Uth  of  May  the  Grand  Council  voted  its  own  dissolution. 
Peace  was  concluded.      The  public  articles  of  the  treaty 
wckred  that  there  should  be  friendship  between  the 
French  and  the  Venetian  Republics  ;  that  the  sovereignty 

•  The  ce-ision  c>f  the  Rhenish  Pn-jvinc^cs  was  not,  as  UBunlly  Htat«d, 
^Utn^l  in  tJie  PreliiaiunrieH,  Corr.  de  Napoleua^  2,  U)7 ;  Htiffer, 
h  '^^,  wbere  the  details  of  the  subseqaeut  negotiatioofi  will  be  found. 
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of  Venice  should  reside  in  the  body  of  the  citizens ;  and 
that  the  French  garrison  should  retire  so  soon  as  thfl 
new  Government  announced  that  it  bad  no  further  nee 
of  its  support.  Secret  articles  stipulated  for  a  monej^ 
payment,  and  for  the  usual  surrender  of  works  of  art  | 
an  indefinite  expression  relating  to  an  exchange  o% 
territory  was  intended  to  cover  the  surrender  of  th6 
Venetian  mainland,  and  the  union  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  with  what  remained  of  Venice.  The  f riendshi| 
and  alliance  of  Prance,  which  Bonaparte  had  been  813 
anxious  to  bestow  on  Venice,  were  now  to  bear  theil 
fruit.  "I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power/*  he  wrottl 
to  the  new  Government  of  Venice,  *^  to  give  you  proof  of 
the  great  desire  I  have  to  see  your  liberty  take  root,  and 
to  see  this  unhappy  Italy>  freed  from  the  rule  of  tl 
stranger,  at  length  take  its  place  with  glory  on  th^ 
scene  of  the  world,  and  resume,  among  the  great  nationsi 
the  rank  to  which  nature,  destiny^  and  its  own  positioi 
call  it/*  This  was  for  Venice  ;  for  the  French  Director 
Bonaparte  had  a  very  diflerent  tale.  *'  I  had  sever 
motives,'*  he  wrote  (May  19),  "in  concluding  th^i 
treaty  : — to  enter  the  city  without  difficulty  ;  to  havi 
the  arsenal  and  all  else  in  our  possession,  in  order 
take  from  it  whatever  we  needed,  under  pretext  of  thi 
secret  articles ;  *  .  .  to  evade  the  odium  attaching 
to  the  Preliminaries  of  Leoben ;  to  furnish  pretexts  foi 
them,  and  to  facilitate  their  execution/' 

As  the  firstfruits  of  the  Venetian  dlM^ 
ance,  Bonaparte  seized  upon  Corfu  and  the 
other  Ionian  Islands.     **  You  will  start/*  he  wrote 


Frencli  aelwj 


VEmCE. 


Ill 


•al  Gentili,  "  as  quickly  and  as  secretly  as  possible, 

ud  take  possession  of  all  the  Venetian  establishments  in 

the  Lievant.     .     .     If  the  inhabitaots  should  be  inclined 

for  independence,  you  should  flatter  their  tastes^  and  in 

i&  your  proclamations  you  should  not  fail  to  allude  to 

Greece,   Athens,   and    Sparta."     This    was  to   be   the 

French   share   in  the   spoiL     Yet  even   now,  though 

stripped  of  its  islands,  its  coasts,  and  its  ancient  Italian 

territory,  Venice  might  stOl  have  remained  a  prominent 

city  in  Italy.     It  was  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  the 

lenish  Provinces  for  France.     Bonaparte  had  returned 

io  the    neighbourhood    of    Milan,    and    received    the 

At^trian  envoy,  De  Gallo,  at  the  villa  of  Mootebello. 


a  forced  meaning  from  the  Pre* 


Veniw     to     bo 
gi  vim  to  Austria. 


limbaries  of  Leoben,  Bonaparte  claimed 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  offering  to  Austria  not  only 
the  territory  of  Venice  upon  the  mainland,  but  the  city 
of  Venice  itself.  De  Gallo  yielded.  Whatever  causes 
Kibsequently  prolonged  the  negotiation,  no  trace  of 
hoaoor  or  pity  in  Bonaparte  led  him  even  to  feign  a 
idnctance  to  betray  Venice.  **  We  have  to-day  had  our 
conference  on  the  definitive  treaty,"  he  wrote  to 
Directory,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  May,  "and 
ive  agreed  to  present  the  following  propositions  :  the 
De  of  the  Rhine  for  France ;  Salzburg,  Passau  for  the 
Emperor ;  .  •  •  the  maintenance  of  the  Germanic 
Body;  ,  .  .  Venice  for  the  Emperor.  Venice/' 
be  continued,  "  wliich  has  been  in  dectideuce  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  rise  of 
Trieste  and  Ancona,  can  scarcely  survive  the  blows  we 
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have  just  struck.    With  a  cowardly  and  helpless  popi 
tion  in  no  way  fit  for  liberty,  without   territory  and 
without  rivers,  it  is  but  natural  that  she  should  go 
those  to  whom    we   give   the    mainland/'     Thus    wa 
Italy  to  be  freed  from  foreign  intervention ;  and  thi 
w^as  Venice    to   be   regenerated   by   the   friendship 
France  ! 

In  comparison  with  the  fate  preparing  for  Venic 
the     sister-republic     of    Genoa    met    witi 
generous     treatment,        A     revolutiona 
movement,  long  prepared  by  the  French  envoy,  ove 
threw  the  ancient  oligarchical  Government ;  but  demc 
cratic  opinion  and  French  sympathies  did  not  extend 
below  tlie  middle  classes  of  the  population  ;  and,  aft€ 
the   Government  had   abandoned   its    own    cause,    th 
charcoal-burners  and  dock-labourers  rose  in  its  defenc 
and  attacked  the  French  party  with  the  cry  of  "  Vi\ 
Maria,''  and  with  figures  of  the  Virgin  fiistened  to  thei 
hatSj  in  the  place  where  their  opponents  wore  the  Frenc 
tricolour.      Religious  fanaticism  won  the  day ;  the  old 
Goveniment  was  restored,  and  a  number  of  Frenchmei 
who    had  taken  part  in  the  conflict  were  thrown  int 
prison.      The  imprisonment  of  the   Frenchmen   gavl 
Bonaparte  a  pretext  for  intervention.     He  disclaime 
all  desire  to  alter  the  Government,  and  demanded  onlj 
the  liberation  of  his  countrymen  and  the  arrest  of  tl 
enemies  of  France,     But  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarch] 
had   been   long   arranged  with   Faypoult,  the  Frenc 
envoy ;  and  Genoa  received  a  democratic  constitutiou 
which  placed  the  friends  of  France  in  power  (June  5). 
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While   Bonaparte,  holding  Court  in   the   Villa  of 

>Qfcebella»    continued    to   negotiate    with 

upon  the  basis  of  the  Prehniinaries 

ot  Leoben,  events  took  place  in  France  which  offered  him 

m  opportunity  of  interfering  directly  in  the  government 

rf  the  Republic.     The  elections  which  were  to  replace 

untsthird  of  tlie  members  of  the  Legislature  took  place 

jjthe  spring  of  1797*     The  feeUng  of  the  country  was 

much  the  same  as  it  had  been  in   1795,  when  a 

Itrgv  Royalist  element  was  returned  for  those  seats  in 

tke  Councils  which  the  Convention  had  not  reserved  for 

oni  members,     France  desired  a  more  equitable  and 

'"*''^  tolerant  rule.     The  Directory  had  indeed  allowed 

■  I :iguinary  laws  against  non-juring  priests  and  re- 

^Hmiag  emigrants  to  remain  unenforced ;  but  the  spirit 

^Hkd  traditions  of  official  Jacobinism  were  still  active  in 

^M  Government.      The  Directors  themselves  were  all 

^Hgiddes;  the  execution  of  the  King  was  still  celebrated 

^w  t  national  fc/e ;  offices,  great  and  small,  were  held  by 

IPkii  who  had  risen  in  the  Revolution  ;  the  whole  of  the 

M  gentry  of  France  was  excluded  from  participation 

ia  public  life.     It  was  against  this  revolutionary  class- 

nile,  against   a   system   w^hich  placed  the  country  as 

Biuch  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  directors  and  generals  as 

it  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Conventional    Com- 

BiitWe,  that    the    elections   of    1797    were   a   protest. 

Along  with  certain    Bourbonist   conspirators,  a   large 

majority  of  men  were  returned  who,  though  described 

^  lioyalists,  were  in  fact  moderate  Constitutionalists, 

*ad  desired  only  to  undo  that  part  of  the  lie  volution 
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which  excluded  whole  classes  of  the  nation  from  publil 
life.* 

Such  a  party  in  the  legislative  body  naturally  toe 
oppowtion  ta  ^^^  cliaracter  of  an  Opposition  to  the  mo^ 
thewractorr.       ^^i^j^j-   eectiou    of    the    Directory •       Th 

Director  retiring  in  1797  was  replaced  by  the  Const 
tutionalist  Barthelemy,  negotiator  o£  the  treaty  of  Basle] 
Carnot»  who  continued  in  office,  took  part  with  the  Opposq 
tion,  justly  fearing  that  the  rule  of  the  Directory  wot 
soon  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  rule  of  Boi 
parte  himself.  The  first  debates  in  the  new  Chambe^ 
arose  upon  the  laws  relating  to  emigrants  j  the  nen 
upon  Bonaparte's  usurpation  of  sovereign  power  in  ItalyJ 
On  the  23rd  of  June  a  motion  for  information  on  th< 
afiairs  of  Venice  and  Genoa  was  brought  forward  in 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  Dumolard,  the  mover,  coe 
plained  of  the  secrecy  of  Bonaparte's  action,  of  the  coi 
tempt  shown  by  him  to  the  Assembly,  of  his  tyrannic 
and  un-republican  interference  with  the  institutions 
friendly  States.  No  resolution  was  adopted  by  tl 
Assembly;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  Assembly 
listened  to  a  hostile  criticism  of  his  own  actions  wt 
sufficient  ground  in  Bonaparte's  eyes  to  charge  it  wit 
Eoyalism  and  with  treason.  Three  of  the  Director 
Barras,  Eewbell,  and  Lareveillere,  had  already  forme 
the  project  of  overpowering  the  Assembly  by  for 
Bonaparte's  own  interests  led  him  to  offer  them  his  suj 
port.     If  the  Constitutional  party  gained  power,  ther*^ 


*  Oohier^  Memuircs  i.     Cuniot,  RoponBo  &  Bailleul.     Correspoudftiu 
de  KapoleoUi  ii.  188.    Mioi  de  Melito^  ch.  vi 
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an  end  to  his  own  unshackled  rule  in  Italy ;  if  the 

rbonists  succeeded,  a  different  class  of  men  would 
Id  all  the  honours  of  the  State.  However  feeble  the 
Ovemment  of  the  Directory,  its  continuance  secured 
\  own  present  ascendancy,  and  left  him  the  hope  of 

ing  supreme  power  when  the  public  could  tolerate 

Directory  no  longer. 

The  fate  of  the  Assembly  was  sealed.     On  the  anni- 
of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  Bonaparte  issued 
I  proclamation  to  his  army  declaring  the  Republic  to  be 

atened  by  Royalist  intrigues.    A  banquet 

I  held,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  every  Fmctidor  isept. 
vision  signed  addresses  to  the  Directory 
Wl  of  threats  and  fury  against  conspiring  aristocrats. 
[Indignation  is  at  its  height  in  the  army/'  wrote 
onaparte  to  the  Government ;  "  the  soldiers  are  asking 
with  loud  cries  whether  they  are  to  be  rewarded  by  assas- 

ioEi  on  their  return  home,  as  it  appears  all  patriots 

to  be  80  dealt  with.     The  peril  is  increasing  every 

llf.and  I  think,  citizen  Directors,  you  must  decide  to 

;  one  way  or  other.**     The  Directors  had  no  difficulty 

i deciding  after  such  an  exhortation  as  this;  but,  as 

OQ  as  Bonaparte  had  worked  up  their  courage,  he  with- 

ew  into  the  background,  and  sent  General  Augereau, 

I  blustering  Jacobin,  to  Paris,  to   risk  the  failure  or 

the  odium  of  the  crime*     Augereau  received  the 

iitarj'  command  of  the  capital  ;  the  air  was  tilled  with 

limours  of  an  impending  blow  ;  but  neither  the  majority 

i&  the   Councils    nor    the    two    threatened   Directors, 

aot  and  Barthelemy,  knew  how  to  take  measures  of 
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defence.     On  the  night  of  the  3rd  September  (17  Practi* 
dor)  the  troops  of  Augereau  surrouDded  the  TuileriesJ 
Barth(5Iemy  was  seized  at  the  Luxembourg  ;  Carnot  fled 
for  his  Hfe ;  the  menil>ers  of  the  Councils,  marching 
procession  to  the  Tuilenes  early  the  next  morning,  wer 
arrested  or  dispersed  by  the  soldiers.     Later  in  the  daj 
a   minority    of  the  Councils  was    assembled   to   ratify 
the  measures  determined  upon  by   Augereau  and  the 
three  Directors,     Fifty  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  writers,  proprietors,  and  editors  of  forty-two  journals^ 
were  sentenced  to  exile ;  the  elections  of  forty-eight  d€ 
payments  were  annulled ;  the  laws  against  priests  and 
emigrants  were  renewed ;  and  the  Directory  was  emJ 
powered  to  suppress  all  journals  at  its  pleasure.     Thil 
coup  d'etat  was  described  as  the  suppression  of  a  R<3yalis 
conspiracy.     It  was  this,  but  it  was  something  more.  It 
was  the  suppression  of  all  Coostitutional  government 
and  all  but  the  last  step  to  the  despotism  of  the  chief 
the  army. 

The  effect  of  the  movement  was  instantly  felt  in  thi 
negotiations  with  Austria  and  with  Eng-^ 
witnAii»tria»        laud.      Lord  Malmesbury  was  now   acui 

Oct.  II.  ^  .  * 

in  FrancCj  treating  for  peace  with  fair  hof 
of  success,  since  the  Preliminaries  of  Leoben  had  removed 
England's  opposition  to  the  cession  of  the  Netherland 
The  discomfiture  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Counci 
brought  his  mission  to  an  abrupt  end,     Austria,  on  thi 
other  hand,  had  prolonged  its  negotiations  because  Bons 
parte  claimed  Mantua  and  the   Rhenish   Provinces  ii 
addition  to  the  cessions  agreed  upon  at  Leoben.     Count 
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LadAvig  Cobenzl,  Austriaii  ambassador  at  St.  Peters* 
burg,  who  had  protected  his  master's  interests  only  too* 
well  in  the  last  partition  of  Poland,  was  now  at  the 
iMad  of  the  plenipotentiaries  in  Italy,  endeavouring  to* 
bring  Bonaparte  back  to  the  terms  fixed  in  the  Prelimi- 
naries^  or  to  gain  additional  territory  for  Austria  in  Italy. 
The  Jacobin  victory  at  Paris  depressed  the  Austrians  as 
mach  as  it  elated  the  French  leader.  Bonaparte  was 
resolved  on  concluding  a  peace  that  should  be  all  his 
own,  and  this  was  only  possible  by  anticipating  an 
invasion  of  Germany,  about  to  be  undertaken  by  Auge- 
weaxL  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  to 
this  personal  ambition  of  Bonaparte  that  Venice  was 
sacrificed.  The  Directors  were  willing  that  Austria 
shotild  receive  part  of  the  Venetian  territory  :  they  for- 
bade the  proposed  cession  of  Venice  itself.  Witliin  a 
few  weeks  more,  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine 
would  have  enabled  France  to  dictate  its  own  terms  ; 
but  no  consideration  either  for  France  or  for  Italy  could 
mdace  Bonaparte  to  share  the  glory  of  the  Peace  with 
another.  On  the  17th  of  October  he  signed  the  final 
tr^ity  of  Campo  Formio,  which  gave  France  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  and  made  both  the  Venetian  territory 
beyond  the  Adige  and  Venice  itself  the  property  of  the 
Emperor,  For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  the  Treaty  might 
be  repudiated  at  Vienna  as  well  as  at  Paris.  Thugut  pro- 
tested against  it,  because  it  surrendered  Mantua  and  the 
Bfaenish  Pro\dnces  without  gaining  for  Austria  the 
Papal  Legations;  and  he  drew  up  the  ratification  only 
at  the  absolute  command  of  the  Emperor^     The  Direc- 
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tory,  on   the   other   hand,   condemned   the   cession  ol 
Venice.     But  their  fear  of  Bonaparte  and  their  owi 
bad  conscience   left  them  impotent  accessories  of 
treachery;    and  the  French    nation  at   large    was 
delighted   with   the   peace   to   resent    its    baser    con-J 
ditions,* 

By   the   public   articles   of  the   Treaty   of  Cam| 
Tn?«tTofCwiipo     F<^ri^"fcit>,  the  Emperor  ceded  to  France  th^ 
Mrmio,    >t.  u,     Austrian  possessions  in  Lombardy  and  in  tl 
Netherlands,  and  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  Cia 
alpine  Hepublic,  formed  out  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  th^ 
Venetian  territory  ivest  of  the  Adige,  and  the  district 
hitherto  composing  the  new  Cispadane  State.     Franc 
took  tlie  Ionian  Islands,   Austria  the  City  of  Venic 
with  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and  the  Venetian  mainland 
east  of  the  Adige,     For  the  conclusion  of  peace  betweell 
France  and  the  Hoi}-  Eoman  Empire,  it  was  agreed  tha 
a  Congress  should  meet  at  Rastadt ;  but  a  secret  artid^ 

♦  Martems  Trait^s.  n.,  420;    Tliugat*  Briefe  ii.,  64.     TUese  leli 
breathe  a  fire  attd  paaoiou  rare  amuiig  Grermati  »iat€siii6u   of  that  dij«| 
aiMl  show  the  fine  eide  of  Tlmgi»t*&  efmracter.     The  weU'lmown  story 
the  dostrut'tion  of  CobenzVi*  vAae  by  BoDjijmrte  at  the  lawt  Bitliug-,  with  i 
words,  **  Thu«  will  I  dash  the  An^itrian  Monarchy  to  pieetjs,"  is  mythifi 
Cobend'H  own  aecouutof  the  scene  is  »«  folio «-«  r-^'' Bonaparte,  excit<^  I 
DDt  having  8h*pt  for  two  nights,    emptied  ghisa  after  glass   of  panel 

Wlitsu    I    explained    with    thf    grimtest     c*>iiipo9ure» 

Bouiiijarte  started  ujj  in  a  Tioh^nt  rage,  and  poured  ont  a  flood  of  abnse. 
the  same  time  seratehiTig  his  name  illegibly  at  the  foot  of  the  statemel 
which  he  hnd  banded  in  as  protocol.  Then  without  waiting  for  our  mgrmi 
tares,  he  put  on  bia  hat  in  the  eouferenee-room  itseif^  aod  left  us.  TJn^'^ 
he  was  in  the  street  be  continned  to  vociferate  in  a  nmnner  tliat  could  oim^^ 
be  Mcrihed  to  intoxication,  though  Clarke  and  the  rest  of  his  snlte,  w  B^** 
were  waiting  in  the  liall,  did  their  beat  to  restrain  him/'  "  He  behaved  ^" 
if  be  had  esscaped  from  a  lunatic  asjlurn.  His  own  |)eople  are  all  agre^^^^ 
about  this."     Huflfer,  Oeatreich  und  Preussen,  p.  453»  ^" 
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jvided  that  the  Emperor  should  use  his  efforts  to  gain 
France  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  except  a 
including  the  Prussian  Ducliies  of  Cleve  and 
aelders.  With  humorous  duplicity  the  French 
Dtemment,  which  had  promised  Prussia  the  Bishopric 
'  Miinster  in  return  for  this  very  district,  now  pledged 
to  Austria  that  Prussia  should  receive  no  extension 
atever,  and  aflected  to  exclude  the  Prussian  Duchies 
om  the  Rhenish  territory  which  was  to  be  made  over 
France.  Austria  w^as  promised  the  independent 
ahopric  of  Salzburg,  and  that  portion  of  Bavaria 
ibich  lies  between  the  Inn  and  the  Salza.  The  secular 
aces  dispossessed  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  were  to 
compensated  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire  by  a 
scheme  framed  in  concert  with  France, 

The  immense  advantages  which  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Porroio  gave  to  France— its  extension  over 
^  Netherlands  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces, 
iid  the  virtual  annexation  of  Lombardy,  Modena,  and 
be  Papal  Legations  under  the  form  of  a  client-republic 
■^were  not  out  of  proportion  to  its  splendid  military 
ses.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  Austria,  With 
te  exception  of  the  Archduke's  campaign  of  1796,  the 
jo(  the  last  tliree  years  had  brought  Austria 
^l>ut  a  series  of  disasters  ;  yet  Austria  gained  by 
lie  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  as  much  as  it  lost  In 
B<i  place  of  the  distant  Netherlands  and  of  Milan  it 
in  Venice  and  Dalmatia,  a  territory  touching  its 
,  nearly  equal  to  the  Netherlands  and  llilan  together 
population,  and  so  situated  as  to  enable  Austria  to 
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become  one  of  the  naval  Powers  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
The  price  which  Austria  paid  was  the  abandonment  ol 
tierraany,  a  matter  which,  in  spite  of  Thugut's  protests 
disturbed  the  Court  of  Vienna  as  little  as  the  betraj 
of  Venice  disturbed  Bonaparte.    The  Ehenish  Province^ 
were  surrendered  to  the  stranger  j  German  districts  w^er 
to  be  handed  over  to  compensate  the  ejected  Sovereig 
of  Holland  and  of  Modena ;    the  internal  condition  and 
order  of  the  Empire  were  to  be  superseded  by  one  frame 
not  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  Germany,  but  for  tli< 
purpose  of  extending  the  influence  of  France. 

As  defenders  of  Germany,  both  Prussia  and  Austril 
had  been  found  wanting.  The  latter  Powel 
seemed  to  have  reaped  in  Italy  the  reward 
of  its  firmness  in  prolonging  the  war.  Bonaparte  ridiJ 
culed  the  men  who,  in  the  earlier  spirit  of  the  Revolu^ 
tion,  desired  to  found  a  freer  political  system  in  Euroj 
upon  the  ruins  of  Austria's  power.  **  I  have  not  dra^ 
my  support  in  Italy,"  he  wrote  to  Talleyrand  (Oct,  7)J 
"  from  the  love  of  the  peoples  for  liberty  and  equalityJ 
or  at  least  but  a  very  feeble  support.  The  real  suppoi 
of  the  army  of  Italy  has  heeu  its  own  discipline,  . 
above  all,  our  promptitude  in  repressing  malcontent 
and  punishing  those  who  declared  against  us.  This 
history ;  what  I  say  in  my  proclamations  and  speeche 
is  a  romance.  ...  If  we  return  to  the  foreign  policj 
of  1793,  we  shall  do  so  knowing  that  a  different  policj 
has  brought  us  success,  and  that  we  have  no  longer  thoi 
great  masses  of  1793  to  enrol  in  our  armies,  nor  the 
support  of  an  enthusiasm  which  has  its  day  and  c 
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nat  return."  Austria  might  well,  for  the  present,  be 
left  in  some  strength,  and  France  was  fortunate  to  have 
so  dangerous  an  enemy  off  her  hands.  England  re- 
quired the  whole  forces  of  the  llepoblic.  **  The  present 
gihiation/*  wrote  Bonaparte,  after  the  Peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  '*  offers  us  a  good  chance.  "We  must  set  all  our 
strength  upon  the  sea ;  we  must  destroy  England ;  and 
the  Continent  is  at  our  feet.'* 

It  had  been  the  natural  hope  of  the  earlier  Repub- 
licans that  the  Spanish  and  the  Dutch  navies, 
if  they  could  be  brought  to  the  side  of 
France,  would  make  France  superior  to  Cfreat 
Britain  as  a  maritime  Power.  The  conquest  of  Holland 
had  been  planned  by  Camot  as  the  first  step  towards  an 
invasion  of  England.  For  a  while  these  plans  seemed  to 
be  approaching  their  fulfilment.  Holland  was  won; 
Spain  first  made  peace,  and  then  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Directory  (Aug.  1796).  But  each  increase  in 
the  naval  forces  of  the  Republic  only  gave  the  admirals 
of  Great  Britain  new  material  to  destroy.  The  Spanish 
fleet  was  beaten  by  Jarvis  off  St.  Vincent;  even  the 
mutiny  of  the  British  squadrons  at  Spithead  and  the 
Kore,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1797,  caused  no 
change  in  the  naval  situation  in  the  North  Sea.  Dun- 
can, who  was  blockading  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel 
when  his  own  squadron  joined  the  mutineers,  continued 
the  blockade  with  one  ship  beside  his  own,  signalling  all 
the  while  as  if  the  whole  fleet  were  at  his  back ;  until 
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BoDJiparte  ftbotit 
to  iiiTade  E^pt. 


liis  forgiveness  by  destroying  the  Dutch  at  Camperdo^ 
as  soon  as  tliey  ventured  out  of  shelter. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  time  after  his  retur 
from  Italy  Bonaparte  seriously  entertained  the  projec 
of  invading  England.     The  plan  was  at  anj 
rate  soon  abandoned,  and  the  preparations 
which  caused  great  alarm   in  the  English  coast-towna 
were    continued    only   for  the    purpose   of    disguising 
Bonaparte's  real  design  of  an  attack  upon  Egypt.    Fror 
the  beginning  of  his  career  Bonaparte's  thoughts  ha 
turned  towards  the  vast  and  undefended  East.     Whili 
still  little  known,  he  had  asked  the  French  Government 
to  send  him  to  Constantinople  to  organise  the  Turkisl 
army;  as  soon  as  Venice  fell  into  his  hands,  he  had  seized^ 
the  Ionian  Islands  as  the  base  for  a  future  conquest 
the   Levant.      Every   engagement  that   confirmed    thi 
superionty  of  England  upon  the  western  seas  gave  ad-* 
ditional  reason  for  attacking  her  where  her  power  wa 
most  precarious,  in  the    East.      Bonaparte  knew  that 
Alexander  had  conquered  the  countiy  of  the  Indus  by 
land-march  Irom  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  was  per- 
haps all  the  information  which  he  possessed  regarding! 
the  approaches  to  India ;  but  it  was  enough  to  fix  hi«| 
mind  upon  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  the  first] 
step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  Asiatic  Empire  of 
England.     Mingled  with  the  design  upon  India  was  si 
dream  of  overthrowing  the  Mohammedan  Grovemment] 
of  Turkey,  and  attacking  Austria  from  the  East  with  au 
army  drawn  from  the  liberated  Christian  races  of  the! 
Ottoman  Empire.     The  very  vagueness  of  a  scheme  of  j 
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Hastem  conquest  made  it  the  more  attractive  to  Bona- 
parte's genius  and  ambition.  Nor  was  there  any  incli- 
Bation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  detain  the 
general  at  home.  The  Directory,  little  concerned  with 
the  real  merits  or  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  consented 
io  Bonaparte's  project  of  an  attack  upon  Egypt,  thank- 
ful for  any  opportunity  of  loosening  the  grasp  which 
[    mm  now  closing  so  firmly  upon  themselves. 

I 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

CongTMB  of  Rastadt^Tlie  Bhenidi  ProTinoeB  ceded-— Eodenuticftl  States  of 
Genzumy  soppnewed— French  mterrentkn  in  Switmriand— Helvetie  B^ 
public— The  FVench  inxade  the  Fipal  States— Boman  RepaUio— Ezpe- 
ditioQ  to  Egvpt— Battle  ol  the  Xile— Coalition  of  1798— Ferdinand  of 
NapIoB  enters  Rome — Mack's  defeats — French  enter  Naplee — PaitheoopeiB 
Republic— W«r  with  Austria  and  Russia— Battle  of  Stockach— Murder  of 
the  French  Eutovs  at  Rastadt — Oimpaign  in  Lombardj — Reign  of  Tmnt 
at  Xaple« — Austrian  designs  upon  Italj — Suvaroff  and  the  AnfltrisiM 
dmpaicn  in  Switzerland — Ounpaign  in  Holland — Bonaparte  retums  horn 
Kcypt— Coup-d*etat  of  IS  Bramaire— Constitution  of  1799— System  of 
IV^naparte  in  Fruice^lu  effect  on  the  influence  of  France  abroad. 

The  public  articles   of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
(XA^i^uitu^    contained  only  the  terms  which  had  been 
t»du  xoT  irfc.     jjgif^p^  upon  by  France  and  Austria  in  rela- 
tion to  Italy  and  the  Netherlands :   the  conditions  d 
jvaoo  between  France  and  the  Germanic  Body,  which 
had  Wn  secretly  arranged  between  France  and  the  tvro 
leadinjr  Powers,  were  referred  by  a  diplomatic  fiction  to* 
Ooni::ross  that  was  to  assemble  at  Bastadt.      Accor^' 
iuijl Y,  after  Prussia  and  Austria  had  each  signed  an  agr^** 
luont  ahiiuloning  the  Khenish  Provinces,  the  Congr^^ 
was  duly  summoned.     As  if  in  mockery  of  his  helpl^^ 
count rvmen.  the  Emjx^ivr  informed  the  members  of  t^ 
Plot   that   *•  in  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  great  princi^-^ 
of  the  unity  and  iuilixisibility  of  theGerman  Empire,  th^ 
wori^  to  maintain  the  ci^mmon  interests  of  the  Fatherlac::^ 
with  noble  ivnsoientiousness  and  German  steadfastness 
nt\d  so,  unit^nl  with  their  imperial  head,  to  promote 
just  and  lastiuiT  jvaiw  founded  upon  the  basis  of  tk^ 
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ntegrity  of  the  Empire  and  of  its  Constitution.'**     Thus 

fce  Congress  was  convoked  upon  the  pretence  of  pre* 

FiDg  what  the  two  greater  States  had  determined  to 

fice ;  while  its  real  object,   the  suppression  of  the 

stical    principahties     and    the    curtailment    of 

hiaria,  was  studiously  put  out  of  sight. 

The  Congress  was  composed  of  two  French  envoys, 

th%     representatives    o£    Prussia     and 

tstria,  and  of  a  committee,  numbering  with 

'secretaries  seventy-four  persons,  appointed  by  the 

tof  Katisbon.  But  the  recognised  negotiators  formed 

|ljr  a  small  part  of  the  diplomatists  who  flocked  tu 

it  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  something  from  the 

ck  of  the  Empire.     Every  petty  German  sovereign^ 

I  commimities  which  possessed  no  political  rights  at 

,  thought  it  necessary  to  have  an  agent  on  the  spot, 

[order  to   filch,  if  possible,   some  trifling  advantage 

,  a  neighbour,  or  to  catch  the  first  rumour  of  a  pro* 

bannexation.     It  was  the  saturnalia  of  the  whole 

busybodies  and  intriguers   who  passed  in  Ger- 

Byfor  men  of  state.     They  spied  upon  one  another  ; 

bribed  the  secretaries  and  doorkeepers,  they  bribed 

I  very  cooks  and  coachmen,   of  the  two  omnipotent 

Qch  envoys.     Of  the   national  hnmiHation  of  Ger- 

Qy,  of  the  dishonour  attaching  to  the  loss  of  entire 

D?inees  and  the  reorganisation  of  what  remained  at 

t  bidding  of  the  stranger,  there  seems  to  have  been 


I  •  Hiuawr,  I>oni»che  GeHc]u<-'ht<?,  2, 147.  Yivenot,  Rastadter  CoDgress, 
37'  Von  Laii^,  Alemnireti,  i.  33,  It  is  aLlpgcnl  that  tlie  rjffii'ial  who  drew 
|thii  documeiit  had  not  been  mode  acqtuimted  with  tiio  deeret  dauaeo^ 
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no  sense  in  the  political  circles  of  the  day.  The  colla| 
of  the  Empire  was  viewed  rather  as  a  subject  of  met 
ment.  A  gaiety  of  life  and  language  prevailed,  imp< 
sible  among  men  who  did  not  consider  themselves  as 
spectators  of  a  comedy.  Cobenzl,  the  chief  Austri 
plenipotentiary,  took  his  travels  in  a  fiy,  because 
mistress,  the  vifoyenRe  Hyacinthe,  had  decamped  wi 
all  his  carriages  and  horses*  A  witty  but  profj 
pamphlet  was  circulated,  in  which  the  impending  sa<S 
fice  of  the  Empire  was  described  in  language  borrow 
from  the  Gospel  narrative,  Prussia  talking  the  part 
Judas  Iscariot,  Austria  that  of  Pontius  Pilate,  " 
Congress  itself  being  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees 
sembling  that  they  may  take  the  Holy  Roman  Emp 
by  craft,  while  the  army  of  the  Empire  figures  as 
"  multitude  who  smote  upon  their  breasts  and  departed 
In  the  utter  absence  of  any  German  pride  or  patriotic 
the  French  envoys  not  only  obtained  the  territory  tft 
they  required,  but  successfully  embroiled  the  two  leadi 
Powers  with  one  another,  and  accustomed  the  minor  Sta 
to  look  to  France  for  their  own  promotion  at  the  cost 
their  neighbours.  The  contradictory  pledges  which 
French  Government  had  given  to  Austria  and  to  Prua 
caused  it  no  embarrassment.  To  deceive  one  of  the  fc 
powers  was  to  win  the  gratitude  of  the  other ;  and 
Directory  determined  to  fulfil  its  engagement  to  Pruj 
at  the  expense  of  the  bishoprics,  and  to  ignore  what 
had  promised  to  Austria  at  the  expense  of  Bavaria, 

A  momentary  difficulty  arose  upon  the  opening 
the   Congress,  when   it   appeared  that,  misled  by 
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>r's  protestations,  the  Diet  had  only  empowered 

imittee  to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  the   integrity 

le  Empire  (Dec,  9),     The  French  declined  to  nego- 

until  the  Committee  had  procured  full  powers : 

the  prospects  of  the  integrity  of  the       ^^^  p^ 

ipire  were  made  clear  enough  a  few  days  ^^^'^ 

tt  by  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Mainz,  and  the 

Qal  organisation  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  as  four 

euch  Departments.     In  due  course  a  decree  of  the 

arriveil,  empowering  the  Committee  to  negotiate 

their   discretion :    and   for    some    weeks    after   the 

abitants  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  had  been  subjected 

fthe  laws,  the  magistracy,  and  the  taxation  of  France, 

Committee  deliberated  upon  the  proposal  for  their 

lion  with  as  much   minuteness   and   as  much   im- 

lity   as   if  it   had   been   a  point   of    speculative 

lilosophy.      At  length  the   French  put  an  end  to  the 

^m  trifling,  and  proceeded  to  the  question  of  com- 

ation  for  the  dispossessed  lay  Princes.     This  they 

ed  to  effect  by  means  of  the  disestablishment,  or 

cularijiation,  of  ecclesiastical  States  in  the  interior  of 

aany.     Prussia  eagerly  supported   the 

Qch  proposal,  both  with  a  view  to  the 

aexation  of  the  great  Bishopric  of  Miin- 

Kr,  and    from    ancient   hostility  to    the    ecclesiastical 

ates  as  instruments  and  allies   of   Catholic  Austria, 

The  Emperor  opposed  the  destruction    of  his  faithful 

^pendents;  the  ecclesiastical  princes  themselves  raised 

^  bitter  outcry,  and  demonstrated  that  the  fall  of  their 

^^t  Would  unloose  the  keystone  of  the  political  system 
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of  Europe  ;  but  tliey  found   few   friends.     If  Pniss 
coveted  the  great  spoils  of  Munster,  the  minor  sovereigD 
as  a  rule,  were  just  as  eager  for  the  convents  and  abbej 
that  broke  the  continuity  of  their  own  territories  :  or 
the  feeblest   of  all  the   members  of   the  Empire,  til 
counts,  the  knights,  and  the    cities,  felt   a   respectf 
sympathy  for  their  ecclesiastical  neighbours,  and  foresaJ 
that   in  a  system  of  annexation  their  own  turn  woul 
come  next.     The  principle  of  secularisation  was  accept 
by  the  Congress  without  much  difficulty,  all  the  ener 
of  debate   being  reserved  for  the  discussion  of  det 
arrangements  which  were  to  transfer   a    few  miles 
ground   and   half  a   dozen   custom-houses   from   son 
bankrupt    ecclesiastic    to    some    French-bought    dt 
excited  more  interest  in  Germany  than  the  loss  of  1 
Ehenish  provinces,  and  the  subjection  of  a  tenth  part  > 
the  German  nation  to  a  foreign  rule* 

One  more  question  was  unexpectedly  presented  t" 
the  Congress.  After  proclaiming  for  six  years  that 
the  Rhine  was  the  natural  boundary  of  France,  ths 
French  Government  discovered  that  a  river  cannot  be  1 
military  frontier  at  alb  Of  what  service,  urged  tl 
French  plenipotentiaries,  were  Strasburg  and  Mainz^ 
long  as  they  were  commanded  by  the  guns  on  tl 
opposite  bank  ?  If  the  Ehiue  was  to  be  of  any  use 
France,  Prance  must  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
fortresses  of  Kehl  and  Castel  upon  the  German  side* 
Outrageous  as  such  a  demand  appears,  it  found  su{fl 
porters  among  the  venal  politicians  of  the  smaUer 
Courts,  and  furnished  the  Committee  with  material  fq 
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aents  that  extended  over  four  montlis.  But  the 
of  Austria  was  now  taking  a  direction  that 
dered  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  very  little 
ajportance.  It  had  become  clear  that  France  was 
[bdining  to  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  that  the 
Bimrian  annexations  promised  to  Austria  by  the  secret 
trticles  of  Campo  Forrnio  were  to  be  withheld.  Once 
mnnnced,  by  the  failure  of  a  private  negotiation  in 
Alttce,  that  the  French  would  neither  be  content  with 
thtff  gains  of  1797,  nor  permit  Austria  to  extend  its 
I  femtory  in  Italy,  Thugut  determined  upon  a 
of  the  war.*  In  spite  of  a  power- 
sition  at  Court,  Thugut's  stubborn 
rtiU  controlled  the  fortune  of  Austria :  and  the 
ans  of  the  French  Itepublic  in  Switzerland  and 
B  Papal  States,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  dictating 
'  peace  to  the  Empire,  gave  only  too  much  cause 
formation  of  a  new  European  league. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  no  country 
lere  the  spirit  of  Republican  freedom  was  so  strong, 
[where  the  conditions  of  life  were  so  level, 
pin  Switzerland ;  its  inhabitants,  however, 
&r  from  enjoying  complete  political 
ility.  There  were  districts  which  stood  in  the 
ition  of  subject  dependencies  to  one  or  other  of 
'  ruling  cantons  :  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  governed  by 
^  officer  from  Berne ;  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  belonged 

'*Toiti  ftnnoQce  qu'U  sera  de  tonte  impcx^sibilitc  de  finir  &Tec  ces 

<ie  Fraii^ab  ftutrcmeut  que  pur  moyens  de    feriiiet<^,'*      Thugut, 

^^^^'    For    the    negotiatian    at    Sellz,   see    HifltoriB<;he   Zeitsctirift, 
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to  Uri ;  and  in  most  of  the  sovereign  cantons  themseJ 

authority    was   vested  in    a    close    circle   of    patric 

families.     Thus,  although  Switzerland  was  free  from 

more  oppressive  distinctions  of  caste,  and  the  Gova 

ments,  even  where  not  democratic,  were  usually  just  t 

temperate,  a  sufficiently  large  class  was  excluded  fip 

political   rights   to   give  scope   to  an  agitation   whi 

received  its  impulse  from  Paris.      It  was  indeed  amfl 

communities  advanced  in  comfort  and  intelligence,  a 

divided   from  those  who  governed  them  by  no  gfl 

barrier  of  wealth  and  prestige,  that  the  doctrines  of  i 

Revolution  found  a  circulation  which  they  could  ne^ 

gain  among  the  hereditary  serfs  of  Prussia  or  the  priei 

ridden  peasantry  of  the  Eoman  States.     As  early  as  tlw 

year  1792  a  French  army  had  entered  the  territory  d 

Geneva,   in   order   to   co-operate    with   the  democrati( 

party  in  the  city.     The  movement  was,  however,  checked 

by  the  resolute  action  of  the  Bernese  Senate ;  and  tli€ 

relations   of    France   to   the    Federal   Government  ha^ 

subsequently  been  kept  upon  a  friendly  footing  by  tlit 

good  sense  of  Barthelemy,  the  French  ambassador  a^ 

Berne,  and  the  discretion  with  which  the  Swiss  GoverQ^ 

ment    avoided    every   occasion   of    offence.       On    th< 

conquest  of   Northern    Italy,    Bonaparte   wns  brough 

into  direct  connection   with  Swiss  afiairs  by  a  refereiic 

of  certain  points  in  dispute  to  his  authority  as  arbitral 

Bonaparte  solved  the  difficulty  by  annexing  the  disi 

of  the  Valteline  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic;  and 

that  time  he  continued  in  communication  with  the  S 

democratic   leaders  on  the  subject  of  a  French  in 
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ition  in  Switzerland,  the  real  purpose  of  which  was 
secure  the  treasure  of  Berne,  and  to  organise  a 
renunent,  like  that  of  Holland  and  the  Cisalpine 
ic,  in  immediate  dependence  upon  France, 
At  length  the  moment  for  armed  interference  ar- 
On  the  15th  December,  1797,  a 
force  entered  the  Bishopric  of  Basle, 
gave  the  signal  fur  insurrection  in  the 
de  Vaud.  The  Senate  of  Berne  summoned  the 
of  the  Confederacy  to  provide  for  the  common 
Doe:  the  oath  of  federation  was  renewed,  and  a 
was  passed  calling  out  the  Federal  army.  It  was 
^w  announced  by  the  French  that  they  would  support 
Vaudois  revolutionary  party,  if  attacked.  The 
aese  troops,  however,  advanced ;  and  the  bearer  of  a 
of  truce  having  been  accidentally  killed,  war  was 
clared  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  Govern- 
Dt  of  Berne.  Democratic  movements  immediately 
red  in  the  northern  and  western  cantons;  the 
.  Government  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the 
ivaders,  but  discovered  that  no  terms  would  be 
iooepted  short  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  existing 
fral  Constitution*  Hostilities  commenced  ;  and  the 
Qese  troops,  supported  by  contiogents  from  most  of 
^  other  cantons,  offered  a  brave  but  ineffectual  resist- 
to*  the  advance  of  the  French,  who  entered  the 
leral  capital  on  the  6th  of  March,  179S.  The 
fiure  of  Berne,  amounting  to  about  £800,000,  accu- 
mulated by  ages  of  tlirift  and  good  management,  was 
la  order  to  provide  fur  Bonaparte's  next  cam- 
h 
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pttigii,  mud  for  a  host  of  voracious  soldiers  and  contracton 
A  ajrt^n  of  robberj"  and  extortion,  more  shameless  eve 
Ukam  tluil  pnctked  in  Italy,  was  put  in  force  against  th 
gOTeraments,  against  the  monasteries,  am 
priTmte  individuals.  In  compensation  for  tb 
^^  irjaterial  losses  inflicted  upon  the  country,  thi 
^  B0V  Helvetic  Eepublic,  one  and  indivisibh 
at  Aarau.  It  conferred  an  equality  ti 
«pon  all  natives  of  Switzerland,  and  sub' 
far  tlie  ancient  varieties  of  cantonal  sovereigotj 
a  Tiil^in  miHwial  government,  composed,  like  that 
fWMt»  of  a  Diroetoij  and  two  Councils  of  Legislattue 
TW  tonnis  and  districts  which  had  been  hitheitfl 
anlldMfnMaa  share  in  government  welcomed  a  cbangt 
vlucli  seemed  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  their  formei 
MptniMrsi  the  9kOimtatii«cantons  fought  with  traditional 
Wrokism  in  defence  of  the  liberties  which  they  had  in* 
Imiled  from  their  fathers;  but  they  were  corapelld, 
OM  after  another,  to  submit  to  the  overwhelming  force 
of  fVaiioe,  and  to  accept  the  new  constitution,  Tet» 
even  now,  when  peace  seemed  to  have  been  restoredf 
and  the  whole  purpose  of  France  attained,  the  tyrant; 
and  violence  of  the  invaders  exhausted  the  endurance 
a  spirited  people-  The  magistrates  of  the  Eepubb 
were  expelled  from  office  at  the  word  of  a  French  Cot^ 
luis^sion;  hostages  w^ere  seized;  at  length  an  oath  ^ 
iillegianoe  to  the  new  order  was  required  as  a  conditio 
lor  tile  evacuation  of  Switzerland  by  the  French  arni., 
Itcividt  broke  out  in  Unterwalden,  and  a  handful 
i4i»unts  met  the  French  army  at  the  village  of  S 
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the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  (Sept.  8). 

&re   for   three    days    they   fought    with    unyielding 

Their  resistance  inflamed  the  French  to  a  cruel 

Igeance :    slaughtered  families   and   burning  villages 

Bwed,  in  this  so-called  crusade  of  liberty,  the  savagery 

[ancient  war. 

Intrigues   at   Rome   paved    the  way  for  a  French 

ervention  in   the   affairs    of   the    Papal 

lies,  coincident  in  time  with  the  invasion 

Switzerland.     The  residence  of  the  French  ambas- 

Jor  at  Borne.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  the  centre  of  a 

itic  agitation.     The  men  who  moved  about  him 

in  great  part  strangers  from  the  north    of  Italy, 

:  they  found  adherents  in  the  middle  and  professional 

in  Rome  itself,  although  the  mass  of  the  poor 

Poople,  as  weU  as  the  numerous  body  whose  salaries  or 

fits  depended   upon   ecclesiastical  expenditure,  were 

toted  to  the  priests  and  the  Papacy.     In  anticipation 

disturbances,  the  Government  ordered  companies  of 

diers  to  patrol  the  city.     A  collision  occurred  on  the 

|tli  December,  17*J7,  between  the  patrols  and  a  band 

olatiouists,  who,  being  roughly  handled  by  the 

ptdace  as  well  as  by  the  soldiers,  made  their  way  for 

5>tection  to  the  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini,  where 

q)h  Bonaparte  resided.      Here,  in  the  midst  of  a 

^iifeed  struggle,  General  Duphot,  a  member  of  the 

^ml)asgy,  was  shot  by  a  Papal  soldier.* 

Tke  French  had  now  the  pretext  against  the  Papal 

^otU,  lib.  xiil    Letters  of  Mr.  J.  Deidiam  and  others  in  Eecords  : 
L  2 
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Government  which  they  desired.  Joseph  Bonaparte  I 
instantly  left  the  city,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Berthier,] 
chief   of   the   staff  in  northern  Italy,   to  march  upoi 

Home.     Berthier  advanced  amid  the  accli 
Rome,  Feb.  10.     mutions  of  the  towns  and  the  curses  of  tli« 

peasantry,  and  entered  Rome  on  the  lOtlll 
of  February,  1798.  Events  had  produced  in  the  capitalj 
a  much  stronger  inclination  towards  change  than  exist 
on  the  approach  of  Bonaparte  a  year  before.  Th^l 
treaty  of  Tolentino  had  shaken  the  prestige  of  Pap 
authority ;  the  loss  of  so  many  well-known  w^orks  of] 
art,  the  imposition  of  new  and  unpopular  taxes,  hail 
excited  as  much  hatred  against  the  defeated  governmenfc 
as  against  the  extortionate  conquerors ;  even  among  th 
clergy  and  their  retainers  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  th 
Church-lands  and  the  curtailment  of  the  old  Pap 
splendours  had  produced  alienation  and  discontent 
There  existed  too  within  the  Italian  Church  itself 
reforming  party,  lately  headed  by  Ricci,  bishop 
Pistoia,  which  claimed  a  higher  degree  of  independeno 
for  the  clergy,  and  condemned  the  assumption  of 
versal  authority  by  the  Roman  See*  The  ill-judge" 
exercise  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  during  the  la 
SIX  years  had  gained  many  converts  to  the  opinion  tbB 
the  bead  of  the  Church  would  best  perform  his  office^ 
emancipated  from  a  worldly  sovereignty,  and  restored  ^ 
hia  original  position  of  the  first  among  the  bishops.  T\i\^^ 
on  its  approach  to  Rome,  the  Republican  army  fou^' 
the  city  ripe  for  revolution.  On  the  15th  of  Februa 
an  excited  multitude  assembled  in  the  Forum,  and,  aft 
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anting  the  tree  of  liberty  in  front  of   the  Capitol, 
flouDced  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  declared  that 
Eoman  people  constituted  itself  a  free 
public.     The  resolution  was  conveyed  to 
thier,  who  recognised   the  Koman  Commonwealth, 
made    a   procession    through    the    city   with    the 
enmity  of  an  ancient  triumph.    The  Pope  shut  himself 
I  in  the  Vatican,     His  Swiss  guard  was  removed,  and 
flaced  by  one  composed  of  French  soldiers,  at  whose 
ods  the  Pontiff,  now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  suffered 
orthy  insults.     He  was  then  required  to  renounce 
t  temporal  power,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  was  removed 
I  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  beyond  the  Alps  to  Valence, 
kre  in  1799  he  died,  attended  by  a  solitary  ecclesiastic. 
In  the  liberated  capital  a  coarse  of  spoliation  began, 
more  thorough  and  systematic  than  any  that  the  French 
bd  yet  effected.     The  riches  of  Rome  brought  all  the 
lookers   and   contractors   of  Paris   to  the  spot.      The 
Biaseams,  the  Papal  residence*  and  the  palaces  of  many 
of  the  nobility  were  robbed  of  every  article  that  could 
kU moved ;  the  very  fixtures  were  cut  away,  when  worth 
carriage.     On   the    first   meeting  of  the  National 
itute  in  the  Vatican  it  was  found  that  the  doors  had 
their  locks  ;    and  when,  by  order  of  the  French, 
es  were  celebrated  in  the  churches  in  expiation  of 
!  death  of  Duphot,  the  patrols  who  were  placed  at  the 
to  preserve  order  rushed  in  and  seized  the  sacred 
els.    Yet  the  general  robbery  was  far  less  the  work 
fthe  army  than  of  the  agents  and  contractors  sent  by 
Government,     In  the  midst  of  endless  peculation 


ox 


the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  their  pay  and  their  foo- 
A  sense  of  the  dishonour  done  to  France  arose  at  lengi 
in  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  army ;  and  GrenesJ^ 
Massena,  who  succeeded  Berth  ier,  was  forced  to  qa 
his  command  in  consequence  of  the  protests  of 
soldiery  against  a  system  to  which  Massena  had  eo: 
spicuously  given  his  personal  sanction.  It  remains 
to  embody  the  recovered  liberties  of  Rome  in  I 
Kepublicau  Constitution,  which  was,  as  a  matter  ^ 
course,  a  reproduction  of  the  French  Directory  an< 
Councils  of  Legislature,  under  the  practical  control  o 
the  French  general  in  comraand.  What  Rome  had  giver 
to  the  Revolution  in  the  fas^hion  of  classical  expressione 
was  now  more  than  repaid.  The  Directors  were  styled 
Consuls  ;  the  divisions  of  the  Legislature  were  kno^n  a£ 
the  Senate  and  the  Tribunate  ;  the  Pra^torship  and  the 
Quaestorship  were  recalled  to  life  in  the  Courts  o; 
Justice.  That  the  new  era  might  not  want  its  classica 
memorial,  a  medal  was  struck,  with  the  image  and  super 
scription  of  Roman  heroism,  to  "  Berthier,  the  restore 
of  the  city/*  and  to  *'  Gaul,  the  salvation  of  the  humai 


race.*' 


i 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  enterprises  in  Switzet 
land  and  Central  Italy  that  the  Director 
^pt»  May,  assembled  the  forces  which  Bonaparte  wa 
to  lead  to  the  East.  The  port  of  embar 
kation  was  Toulon ;  and  there,  on  the  9th  of  May 
1798,  Bonaparte  took  the  command  of  the  most  for 
midable  armament  that  had  ever  left  the  French  shores 
Great  Britain  was  still  but  feebly  represented  in  th 
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[dditerranean,  a  detacliment  from  St.  Vincent's  fleet  at 
hiiz,  placed  under  the  command  of  Nelson,  being  the 
cde  British   farce   in  these  waters.     Heavy  reinforce- 

ri  were  at  hand  ;  but  in  the  meantime  Nelson  had 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  from  his  watch  upon 
Toulon,  On  the  19th  of  May  the  French  armament  put 
oat  to  sea,  its  destination  being  still  kept  secret  from  the 
loldiers  themselves.  It  appeared  before  Malta  on  the 
loth  of  June.  By  the  treachery  of  the  knights  Bona- 
Bte  was  put  in  possession  of  this  stronghold,  which  he 
amid  not  even  have  attempted  to  besiege.  After  a 
skirt  delay  the  voyage  was  resumed,  and  the  fleet 
Mched  Alexandria  without  having  fallen  in  with  the 
English,  who  had  now  received  their  reinforcements. 
^e  landing  was  safely  eflected,  and  Alexandria  fell  at 
B  first  assault.  After  five  days  the  army  advanced 
•yon  Cairo.  At  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids  the  Mame- 
hke  cavahy  vainly  threw  themselves  upon  Bonaparte's 

iiiers*  They  were  repulsed  with  enormous  loss  on 
irown  side  and  scarcely  any  on  that  of  the  French, 
lir  camp  was  stormed ;  Cairo  was  occupied ;  and  there 
bnger  existed  a  force  in  Egypt  capable  of  offering 
•ftjierious  resistance  to  the  invaders. 
k^ut  the  fortune  which  had  brought  Bonaparte*s  array 
^^^|i>  the  Egj^tian  capital  was  destined  to  be  pur- 
PPPKy  the  utter  destruction  uf  his  fleet.  Nelson  had 
^Med  the  French  in  the  night,  when,  after  much  per- 
Hility,  he  decided  on  sailing  in  the  direction  of  Egjrpt 
^piving  at  Alexandria  before  his  prey»  he  had  hurried 
^  in  an  imaginarj^  pursuit  to  Khodes  and  Crete.     At 
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length  he  received  information  which  led  him  to  visil 
Alexandria  a  second  time.     He  found  the  French  fleet 
numbering  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates 
at  anchor  in  Abouldr  Bay,*     His  own  flc 
was  slightly  inferior  in  men  and  guns^  bul 
he   entered   battle   with    a   presentiment  of  the  com* 
pleteness  of  his  victory.     Other  naval  battles  have  beei 
fought  with  larger  forces  ;  no  destruction  was  ever 
complete  as  that  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  (August  1) 
Two   ships   of  the   line   and  two  frigates,  out  of  th€ 
seventeen  sail  that  met  Nelson,  alone  escaped  from  hi 
hands.     Of  eleven  thousand  officers  and  men,  nine  thoa«^ 
sand  were  taken  prisoners,  or  perished  in  the  engage-J 
ment.     The  army  of  Bonaparte  was  cut  off  from 
hope  of  support  or  return  ;  the  Republic  was  deprived 
of  communication  with  its  best  troops  and  its  great 
general. 

A    coalition   was    now    gathering    against   Franc 
superior  to  tliat  of  1793  in  the  support  a| 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  althongl 
Spain  was  now  on  the  side  of  the  Republic,  and  Prussia 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  last  two  years,  refused 
to  stir  from  its  neutrality.     The  death  of  the  Empres 
Catherine,  and  the  accession  of  Paul,  had  caused  a  mc 
serious  change  in  the  prospects   of  Europe.     Hitherto] 
the  policy  of  the  Russian  Court  had  been  to  embroil  the  j 
Western  Powers  with  one   another,  and  to  confine  ital 
efforts  against  the  French  Republic  to  promises  and  as-l 
surances  ;  with  Paul,  after  an  interval  of  total  reaction. 
*  Nebon  Despitclies,  iii.  48. 
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professions  became  realities,*  No  monarch  entered 
cordially  into  Pitt*s  schemes  for  a  renewal  of  the 
>pean  leagae;  no  ally  had  joined  the  English 
ster  with  a  sincerity  so  like  his  own.  On  the  part 
the  Ottoman  Government,  the  pretences  of  friendship 
with  which  Bonaparte  disguised  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  were  taken  at  their  real  worth.  War  was  de- 
dved  by  the  Porte  *  and  a  series  of  negotiations,  carried 
on  daring  the  autumn  of  1798,  united  Russia,  England, 
Turkey,  and  Naples  in  engagements  of  mutual  support 
Wg^LUBt  the  French  Repuhhc. 

A  Bossian  army  set  out  on  its  long  march  towards 
the  Adriatic :  the  levies  of  Austria  prepared  for  a  cara- 
pBagn  in  the  spring  of  1799  ;  but  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment every  moment  that  elapsed  before  actual  hostilities 
Wm  so  much  time  given  touncertaiuties;  and  the  man  who 
had  won  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  ridiculed  the  precaution 
which  had  hitherto  suffered  the  French  to  spread  their 
intoigues  through  Italy,  and  closed  the  ports  of  Sicily  and 
17ap]e8  to  his  own  most  urgent  needs.     Towards  the  end 
of  September,  Nelson  appeared  in  the  Bay     j^^,^  ^  ^^ 
rf  Naples,  and  was  received  with  a  delirium     p***'^*^-  "*- 
that  recalled  the  most  effusive  scenes  in  the  French  Re- 
solution, f     In  the  city  of  Naples,  as  in  the  kingdom 

•  Bernhapii,  G^schicht^  Rassknds,  ii.,  2,  382. 

t  **  Qoel  bonbear,  quelle  gloir^,  quelle  consolatitm  pour  cetto  grsnde  et 
itlnstpc  nattan !  Qoe  je  TOtis  guU  ol>Hgee,  reconimissfLiite !  J*ai  ploui^  et 
*B)briii^  mes  enfaus,  mon  man.     Si  jamais  on  fait  oo  (lortriiit  ilu  bmve  ^^^^m 

I^fW  je  le  veax  avoir  dans  iha  chambre.     Hip.  Hip^  Hip.     Ma  eliere  ^^^^| 

teiidi  je  VU9  folle  de  joyo.'*    Queen  of  Naples  t<j  Lady  HaDiilton,  Sept.  4,  ^^^H 

^^;  Beeorda:  Sicily,  vol.  4Ju     Tlie  news  of  the  overwhelming  victory  ^l^^| 

^  *be  Nile  aeema  literally  to  have  driven  people  out  of  their  seoaea  at  ^M 
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generally,  the  poorest  classes  were  the  fiercest  enemifi 
of  reform,  and  the  steady  allies  of  the  Queen  and  thi 
priesthood  against  that  section  of  the  better-edncat 
classes    which    had    begun    to    hope  for  liberty.     Tl 
system  of  espionage    and   persecution  with  which  th^ 
sister    of    Marie   Antoinette    avenged  upon    her   o\ 
subjects  the  sufferings  of  her  kindred  had  grown  mor 
oppressive  with  every  new    victory  of  the  EevolutionJ 
In  the  summer  of  1798  there  were  men  languishinj 
for  the  fifth  year  in  prison,  whose  oflTences  had  nevej 
been  investigated,  and  whose  relatives  were  not  allowed 
to  know  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive.     A  mode  ol 
expression,  a  fashion  of  dress,  the  word  of  an  infonnerJ 
consigned  innocent  persons  to  the  dungeon,  with  tl 
possibility  of  torture.     In  the  midst  of  this  tjTanny 
suspicion,  in  the  midst  of  a  corruption  which  made  th| 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  kingdom  worse  tha 
useless,  King  Ferdinand  and  his  satellites  were  unwearied 
in  their   theatrical  invocations  of  the  Virgin  and  St 
Januarius  against  the  assailants  of  divine  right  and  th« 
conquerors  of  Rome.     A  Court  cowardly  almost  beyond 
the  example  of  Courts,  a  police  that  had  trained  ever 
Neapolitan  to  look  upon  his  neighbour  as  a  traitor, 


Kftpk*.    **  Lady  Hamilton  felJ  apparently  (load,  and  ia  not  yet  (Sept. 
perfectly  rocuvered  from  her  severe  bruises/'      Nelson  Despatehoa,  3,  13 
Ou  Nelison's  arrival,  '*  up  flew  her  ladyship,  and  oxclaiming,  *  O  God,  Is  i 
possible  ? '  she  fell  iut^i  my  arms  more  dead  ibau  alive."     It  has  been  urg 
in  eitenufltiun  of  Nelaon's  subaequent  cruultiea  that  the  contagion  of 
frenzy,  fuUomng  tbo  effe<!t8  of  a  severe  wound  in  the  head,  had  deprire 
his  nuxid  of  its  balance.     '*  My  head  is  ready  to  split,  and  I  am  always 
fiicL"  Aug.  10.      *'  It  required  all  the  kindness  of  my  friends  to  set 
up,"  Sept.  2b. 
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•dmtnistration  that  had  turned  one  of  the  hardiest 
s  in  Europe  into  soldiers  of  notorious  and  disgrace- 
cowardice — sncb  were  the  alUes  whom  Nelson,  ill- 
Itted  for  politics  by  his  sailor-like  inexperience  and 
&dle  vanity,  heroic  in  his  tenderness  and  fidelity,  in  an 
evil  hour  encouraged  to  believe  themselves  invincible 
because  they  possessed  his  own  support.  On  the  14th  of 
November,  1798,  King  Ferdinand  published  a  proclama- 
tioQ,  which,  without  declaring  war  on  the  French,  an- 
noanoed  that  the  King  intended  to  occupy  the  Papal 
States  and  restore  the  Papal  government.  The  manifesto 
''' timed  all  intention  of  conquest,  and  offered  a  free 
^.cti-niu  to  all  compromised  persons.  Ten  days  later  the 
Neapolitan  army  crossed  the  frontier,  led  by  the 
Austrian  general,  Mack,  who  passed  among  his  admirers 
for  the  greatest  soldier  in  Europe.* 

The  mass  of  the  French  troops,  about  twelve 
flMmsand  in  number,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aitoona ;  Rome  and  the  intermediate  stations  were  held 

•  Sir  W.  Hjirailton's  JcjsjMitch*  Nt»v.  28,  in  R^cortk :  Sicily,  toI  44,  where 
tier*  %iv  originals  of  most  of  the  Neapolitan  proclamations,  &c  of  this  time. 
Mack  had  been  a  famous  character  since  the  campaign  of  1793.  Elgin's 
fetters  to  Liord  Grenvilk  from  the  Netherlands^  private  sa  well  aa  public, 
art  fuU  of  eitrava^nt  praise  of  him.  In  Jnly,  17tH>,  Graham  writeit  from  the 
Itdi&n  arm  J  :  **In  the  opinloii  of  all  here,  the  greatest  gen*?  ral  in  Europe 
li  lii«  Qoart^rmaster  Mack,  who  was  in  Eu^Hand  in  17i*-l  Would  to  God 
lb  via  m&rching,  and  here  nuvv.'*  Mack,  on  the  tat  her  hanilj  did  not  grud^ 
fctterj  to  the  EngHab : — **  Je  p(»nlrai»  partout  o.s|)ojr  et  |mtience  si  Je 
B^TitB  |Mka  va.  poor  mon  bonhenr  et  ma  consolation  Fadorable  Triunivirat " 
iTitt,  Grenvillo,  DundaB)  '* qui  anrveille  a  Lomlrtis  nos  afEairea,  Soj€Sr 
Ban  cber  ami,  Torgaue  de  ma  profonde  ven6ration  en  vers  oea  MiniBtros 
nwcMBpftAbles.*'  Mack  to  Elgin,  23  Feb.  1794.  The  British  Gi:>vemmeat 
WM  ccnuitjuiilj  preaaing  Tkngnt  to  make  Mack  coramandor-in' chief. 
nii^t^  who  had  formed  a  shrewd  notion  of  Mack's  real  qmility  gained 
BEOcii  obloquj  hj  hia  steady  ref uaaL 
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by    small    detacliments.       Had   Mack   pushed    for  war 
towards  the  Upper  Tiber,  his  inroad,  even  if  it  failed  toj 
crush  the  separated  wings  of  the  French  army,  must 
have  forced  them  to  retreat  j    but,  instead  of   raovinj 
with  all    his    strength    through    Central   Italy,    Macl 
led  the    bulk    of  his    array   upon  Rome,  where   ther 
was  no  French  force  capable  of  making  a  stand,  anc 
sent   weak    isolated  columns  towards  the  east   of   the 
peninsula,  where  the  French  were  strong  enough 
make  a  good  defence.     On  the  approach  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans to  Rome,  Championnet,  the  French  commanderj 
evacuated  the  city,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  fell  back  on  Civita  Castellana,  thir 
miles  north  of  the  capital.     The  King  of  Naples  entire 
Rome  on  the  29th  November.     The   re 
toration  of  religion  was  celebrated  by  thi 
erection  of  an  immense  cross  in  the  place  of  the  tre 
of   liberty,  by   the   immersion  of  several  Jews  in  thi 
Tiber,  by  the  execution  of  a  numljer  of  compromised 
persons  whose  pardon  the  King  had  promised,  and  by 
threat  to  shoot  one  of  the  sick  French  soldiers  in  thi 
hospital  for  every  shot  fired  by  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo/ 
Intelligence  wa.s  despatched  to  the  exiled  Pontiff  of  tl 
discomfiture  of  his  enemies,  **  By  help  of  the  divine  grace/1 
wrote  King  Ferdinand^  "  and  of  the  most  miraculous  St 
Januarius,  w^e   liave  to-day  wnth  our  army  entered   thi 
sacred  city  of  Rome,  so  lately  profaned  by  the  impioua 
who  now  fly  terror-stricken  at  the  sight  of  the  Ci 

•  Signed  by  Mftc'k.     Colkttn,  p,    176.     Mack's  own  ftccouni  of 

campaigti  is  in  Yiveinjt,  Rastadter  Congress,  p.  83, 


FerSinand  enters 
B43ine,  Not.  39, 
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and  of  mj  arms.  Leave  then,  your  Holiness,  your  too 
modest  abode,  and  on  the  wings  of  cherubim,  like  the 
virgin  of  Loreto,  conie  and  descend  upon  the  Vatican, 
to  purify  it  by  your  sacred  presence/'  A  letter  to  the 
King  of  Piedmont,  who  had  already  been  exhorted  by 
Ferdinand  to  encourage  his  peasants  to  assassinate  French 
soldiers,  informed  him  that  '*  the  NeapoHtans,  guided  by 
General  ilack,  had  sounded  the  hour  of  death  to  the 
French,  and  prcx^laimed  to  Europe,  from  the  summit  of 
the  Capitol,  that  the  time  of  the  Kings  had  come/' 

The  despatches  to  Piedmont  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  usual  modes  of  locomotion  would 
acarcely  have  brought  Pope  Pius  to  Rome  in  time  to 
witness  the  exit  of  his  deliverer.  Ferdinand's  rhapsodies 
were  cut  short  by  the  news  that  his  columns  advancing 
into  the  centre  and  east  of  the  Papal  States  had  all  been 
beaten  or  captured.  Mack,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
army,  now  advanced  to  avenge  the  defeat  upon  the 
French  at  Civita  Castellan  a  and  Terni.  But 
his  dispositions  were  as  unskilful  as  ever: 
wherever  his  troops  encountered  the  enemy 
they  were  put  to  the  rout ;  and,  as  he  had  neglected 
to  fortify  or  secure  a  single  position  upon  his  line  of 
march,  his  defeat  by  a  handful  of  French  soldiers  on  the 
north  of  Rome  involved  the  loss  of  the  country  almost 
up  to  the  gates  of  Naples.  On  the  first  rumour  of 
Mau^k's  reverses  the  Republican  party  at  Rome  declared 
for  France.  King  Ferdinand  fled ;  Championnet  re- 
entered Rome,  and,  after  a  few  days'  delay,  advanced 
into  Neapolitan  territory.      Here,  however,  he  found 


>[Aek  <IefB&tfld 
b^  ChftiDpiouiMrti 
Dec.  fl— 13. 
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himself  attax?ked  by  an  enemy  more  formidable  than  th 
army  which  had  been  organised  to  erpel  the  Freni 
from  Italy.  The  Neapolitan  peasantry,  who,  in  soldiei 
uniform  and  under  the  orders  of  Mack,  could  scarce 
be  brought  within  sight  of  the  French,  fought  wil 
courage  when  an  appeal  to  their  religious  passions  co 
lected  them  in  brigand-like  bands  under  leaders  of  tbi 
own.  Divisions  of  Championnet's  army  sustained  serd 
losses;  they  succeeded,  however,  in  effecting  their  jut 
tion  upon  the  Voltumo ;  and  the  stronghold  of  Gael 
being  defended  by  regular  soldiers  and  not  by  brigands 
surrendered  to  the  French  at  the  first  summons. 

Mack    was    now   concentrating    his    troops    in 
entrenched  camp   before   Capua.     The   whole  counti 
was  rising  against  the  invaders ;  and,  in  spite  of  li 
battles  and  abandoned  fortresses,  the  Neapolitan  Govei 
ment,  if  it  had  possessed  a  spark  of  courage,  might  sti 
have  overthrown  the  French   army,  which   numberw 
only  18,000  men.     But  the  panic  and  suspicion  whicb 
the  Government  had  fostered  among  its  subjects  were 
now  avenged  upon  itself.     The  cry  of  treachery  i 
raised  on  every  side.     The  Court  dreaded  a  Republii 
rising  ;  the  priests  and  the  populace  accused  the  CouJ 
of  conspiracy  with  the  French  ;  Mack  protested  thatth 
soldiers  were  resolved  to  be  beaten ;  the  soldiers  swo) 
that  they  were  betrayed  by  Mack.     On  the  night  of  th 
21st  of  December  the  Royal   Family  secretly  went 
board   Nelson's   ship  the  Fan^uard^  and  after  a  shof 
interval  they  set  sail  for  Palermo,  leaving  the  capital  J 
charge   of  Prince  Pignatelli,  a  courtier  whom  no  oi 
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was  willing  to  obey.^      Order  was,  however,  maintained 
by  a  civic  guard  enrolled  by  tlie  Municipality,  until  it  be- 
came known  that  Mack  and  Pignatelli  had  concluded  an 
annistice  with  the  French,  and  surrendered  Capua  and 
the  neighbouring  towns.     Then  the  populace  broke  into 
irild  uproar.     The  prisons  were  thrown  open  ;  and  with 
the  arms  taken  from  the  arsenal  the  lazzanmi  formed 
{hemselves     into     a     tumultuous    army,    along    with 
tbousands  of  desperate  men  let  loose  from  the  gaols  and 
the  galleys.     The  priests,  hearing  that  negotiations  for 
feaoe  were  opened,  raised  the  cry  of  treason  anew ;  and, 
with  the  watchword  of  the  Queen,  **  All  tlie  gentlemen 
lie  Jacobins  ;  only  tlie  people  are  faithful/'  they  hounded 
cm  the   mob  to  riot  and  murden     On  the  morning  of 
Juoary  15th  hordes  of  lazzaroni  issued  from  the  gates 
to  throw  themselves   upon  the  French,  who  were  now 
ibont  nine   miles  from  the  city ;  others  dragged  the 
pms  down  from  the  forts  to  defend  the  streets.     The 
fiepublican  party,  however,  and  that  considerable  body 
among  the  upper  class  which  was  made  Republican  by 

•Kelson,  ill,  21U;  Hamilton's  dcftpritc-li;  Dc'o.  2.9,1798,  m  Recoixls: 
Sieily,  roL  44,  **  It  was  inipos-silile  tu  prevent  a  suspicion  getting  abroad  of 
fte  intexittou  of  the  Rnj'al  Fflmilj  to  mtkkQ  ihvir  e8ca|>e.  However,  the  secret 
mao  well  kt*pt  that  we  contrived  to  get  their  Majesties'  iit^asure  in  jewels 
Md  moner,  to  a  rery  considerable  extent,  on  board  of  H.M.  ship  the  Van* 
fvanl  the  SQth  of  December,  and  Lord  Nelson  went  on  the  next  night  by  a 
teerrt  pas^^e  into  the  Palare,  and  brun|flit  off  iu  bis  boats  their  Sicilian 
MajeAtif^  and  all  the  Royal  Family.  It  was  not  di^eovert^l  at  Naples, 
iDtil  very  Ute  at  nig^ht,  that  the  Royal  Family  liad  e8ca|ied  .  .  .  On  the 
mondng  of  Christmas  Day,  srnne  hours  before  wc  got  into  Palernio,  Prince 
JUboii,  one  of  Umr  Majesties'  sons,  six  years  of  age,  was,  either  from 
hight  or  fatigue,  taken  with  violent  convulsions*  and  died  in  the  arms  of 
Lidj  HAXoiltoii,  the  Qneen,  the  Princesses,  and  women  attendants  being'  in 
mth  cottiwnan  as  to  be  incapable  of  affording  any  assiatauce." 
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the  chaos  into  which  the  Court,  with  its  allies,  th^ 
priests,  and  the  populace,  had  thrown  Naples,  kept  u| 
commimication  with  Championnet,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  entrance  of  the  French  as  the  only  means 
averting  destruction  and  massacre.  By  a  stratagei 
carried  out  on  the  night  of  the  20th  they  gainc 
possession  of  the  fort  of  St.  Elmo,  while  the  Frencl 
were  already  engaged  in  a  bloody  assault  upon  th4 
suburbs.  On  the  23rd  Championnet  ordered  the  attaxrlj 
to  be  renewed.  The  conspirators  within  St.  Elmd 
hoisted  the  French  flag  and  turned  their  guns  upon  th^ 
populace  ;  the  fortress  of  the  Carmine  was  stormed  bj 
the  French ;  and,  before  the  last  struggle  for  life  and 
death  commenced  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  leader 

of  the  lazzaroni  listened  to  words  of  friend 
N^ii,^uLS»,     ship  which  Championnet  addressed  to  thei 

in  their  own  language,  and,  wnth  the  inc 
herence  of  a  half-savage  race,  escorted  his  soldiers  witi 
cries    of  joy   to   the    Church  of  St.   Januarius,  whicl 
Championnet  promised  to  respect  and  protect* 

Championnet  used  his  victory  with  a  discretion  an^ 
forbearance  rare  amongst  French  conquerors. 
humoured  the  superstition  of  the  populace;  he  en^ 
couraged  the  political  hopes  of  the  enlightened, 
vehement  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  fugitive  Coi 
and  in  favour  of  Republican  government  followed  thi 
creation  of  a  National  Council  by  the  French  general, 

and  his  ironical  homage  to  the  patron  saint 

The   Kingdom   of   Naples    was    conver 
Parthenopcan    Republic,     New    laws. 
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instttuttons,  discussed  in  a  representative  assembly,  ex- 
cited hopes  and  interests  unknown  in  Naples  before. 
Bat  tlie  inevitable  incidents  of  a  French  occupation, 
extortion  and  impoverishment,  with  all  their  bitter 
effects  on  the  mind  of  the  people,  were  not  long  de* 
kjred.  In  every  country  district  the  priests  were 
exciting  insurrection.  The  agents  of  the  new  Govern- 
aient,  men  with  no  experience  in  public  affairs,  carried 
oaaiojsion  wherever  they  went.  Civil  war  broke  out  in 
fifty  different  places  ;  and  the  barbarity  of  native  leaders 
of  insuiTection,  like  Fra  Diavolo,  was  only  too  well 
'^•'^vited  by  the  French  columns  which  traversed  the 
icU  in  revolt. 
The  time  was  ill  chosen  by  the  French  Government 
for  an  extension  of  the  area  of  combat  to 
southern  Italy.     Already  the  first  division     tna  imd  Hmwin. 

•^  -^  March.  179«, 

the  Bussian  array,  led  by  Suvarofi',  had 
ihed  Mumvia,  and  the  Court  of  A^ienna  was  only 
awaiting  its  own  moment  for  declaring  war.  So  far 
were  the  newly-established  Governments  in  Rome  and 
Xaples  from  being  able  to  assist  the  French  upon  the 
Adige,  that  the  French  had  to  send  troops  to  Rome 
Naples  to  support  the  new  Governments.  The  force 
ich  the  French  could  place  npon  the  frontier  was 
inferior  to  that  which  two  years  of  preparation  had 
given  to  Austria  :  the  Russians,  who  were  expected  to 
arrive  in  Lombardy  in  April,  approached  with  the  con- 
fidence of  men  who  had  given  to  the  French  none  of 
their  recent  triumplis.  Nor  among  the  leaders  was 
personal  superiority  any  longer  markedly  on  the   side 
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of  the  French,  as  in  the  war  of  the  First  Coalitio:«2#* 
SuvarofF  and  the  Archduke  Charles  were  a  fair  mato^ 
for  any  of  the  Eepublican  generals,  except  Bonaparte 
wlio  was  absent  in  Egypt.     The  executive  of  Franc 
had  deeply  declined.     Carnot  was  in  exile ;  the  work  oi 
organisation  wliich  he  had  pursued  with  such  ener 
and  disinterestedness  flagged  under  his  mediocre  and 
corrupt  successors.     Skilful  generals  and  brave  soldier 
were  never  wanting  to  the  Republic ;  but  no  single  con-j 
trolling  will^no  storm  of  national  passion,  inspired  the  Gc 
vernment  with  the  force  which  it  had  possessed  under  tbi 
Convention  J  and  which  returned  to  it  under  Napoleon. 
A  new  character  was  given  to  the  war  now  breakinj 
out  by  the   inclusion    of    Switzerland   in   the   area 
combat.     In  the  war  of  the  first  Coalition,  Switzerland 
had  been  neutral  territory  ;  but  the  events  of  179S  ha 
left  the  French  in  possession  of  all  Switzerland  west 
the  Rhine,  and  an  Austrian  force  subsequently  occupie 
the  Grisons.  The  line  separating  the  combatants  now : 
without  a  break  from  Mainz  to  the  Adriatic.    The  Frenc 
armies  were  in  continuous  communication  with  one 
other,  and  the  movements  of  each  could  be  modified 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  the  rest.     On  the  othc 
hand,  a  disaster  sustained  at  any  one  point  of  the 
endangered  every  other  point;  for  no  neutral  territoi 
intervened,  as  in  1796,  to  check  a  lateral  movement 
the  enemy,  and  to   protect  the   communications  of 
French  array  in  Lombardy  from  a  victorious  Austrii 
force  in  southern  Germany.      The  importance  of  tl 
Swiss  passes  in  this  relation  was  understood  and  eve 
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Ofernited  by  the  French  Goveiiiraent ;  and  an  energy 
^^  thrown  into  their  mountain  warfare  which  might 
liii^e produced  greater  results  upon  the  plains. 

Three  armies  formed  the  order  of  battle  on  either 

sidt    Jourdan  held   the  French  command   upon    tlie 

fiime ;    Massena   in    Switzerland ;    Scherer,    the    least 

capable  of  the  Republican  generals,  on  the  Adige.     On 

tfceside  of  the  Allies  the  Archduke  Charles  coroinanded 

ia  K»uthem  Germany  j  in  Lombardy  the  Austrians  were 

W  by  Kray,  pending  the  arrival  of  Suvarolf  and  his 

corps ;  in  Switzerland  the  command  was  given  to  Hotze, 

t  Swiss  officer  who   had    gained   some  distinction   in 

fom'tfn  service.     It  w^as  the  design  of  the  French  to 

fiLsb  their  centre  imder  Massena  through  the  mountains 

iDto  the  Tyrol,  and  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  central 

Md  the  southern  array  to  destroy  the  Austrians  upon 

thu  upper  Adige,  while  Jourdan,  also  in  communication 

with  the  centre,  drove  the  Archduke  dowTi  the  Danube 

upon  Vienna,     Early  in  March  the  campaign  opened. 

Uassena    assailed  the  Austrian    positions   east   of  the 

head-waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  forced  back  the  enemy 

into  the   heart  of  the  Grisons.      Jourdan  crossed  the 

KuDe  at  Strasburg,  and  passed  the  Black  Forest  with 

40,000  men.     His  orders  were  to  attack  the  Archduke 

*'^  --\^s,  whatever  the  Archduke's  superiority  of  force. 

«^.  iVench  and  the  Austrian  armies  met  at  Stockach, 

near  the  head  uf  the  Lake  of  Constance, 

(Uarch  25,)    Overwhelming  numbers  gave 

tli^  Archduke  a  complete  victory.     Jourdan 

wsm  not  only  stt>pped  in  his    advance,  but   forced  to 

M  2  ^ 
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retreat  bevontl  tlie  Rhine,  \Yliatever  miirlit  be  the 
tune  of  the  armies  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  all  hope 
an  advance  upon  Vienna  by  the  Danube  was  at  an  em 
Freed  from  the  invader's  presence,  the  Anstrians  m 
spread  themselves  over  Baden,  up  to  the  gates  of  Ri 
tadt,  where,  in  spite  of  the  war  between  France  a 
Austria,  the  envoys  of  the  minor  German  States  si 
continued  their  conferences  with  the  French  agent 
On  the  28th  of  April  the  French  envoys,  now  three  J 
number,  were  required  by  the  Austrians  to  depai 
within  twenty -four  hours.  An  escort,  for  wliich  tbd 
applied,  w^as  refused.  Scarcely  had  their  carriage 
passed  through  the  city  gates  when  the 
were  attacked  by  a  squadron  of  Austria 
hussars.  Two  of  the  French  envoys  vm 
murdered ;  the  third  left  for  dead.  Whether  vi 
frightful  violation  of  international  law  was  the  mere  oi 
rage  of  a  drunken  soldiery,  as  it  was  represented 
by  the  Austrian  Government ;  whether  it  w^as  to 
extent  occasioned  by  superior  civil  orders,  or  connect 
with  French  emigrants  living  in  the  neighbourhoi 
remains  unknown.  Investigations  begun  by  the  An 
duke  Charles  were  stopped  by  the  Cabinet,  in  order  tl 
a  more  public  inquiry  might  be  held  by  the  Diet.  ^ 
inquiry,  however,  never  took  place.  In  the  year  if 
all  papers  relating  to  the  Archduke's  investigation 
removed  by  the  Government  from  the  military  arch] 
They  have  never  since  been  discovered.* 


Murdf^r  of  the 
IVench  fnvoy* 
ntlUatadL.Apnl 
88. 


♦   See  Helfert,   Dot  Rastatter  Gesaiidtaaniord,  aud    Sjbel'a 
tliertiou,  m  Hist.  Zeitachriftf  toL  32. 
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Tlie  outburst  of  ^Tath  with  which  the  French  people 
kamtthe  fate  of  tlieir  envoys  would  have  cost  Austria 
^  if  Austria  had  now  been  the  losing  party  in  the 
*8F;  but,  for  the  present,  everything  seemed  to  turn 
^^^^imst  the  Repubhc.  Jourdan  had  scarcely  been  over- 
'  ^  wn  in  Germany  before  a  ruinous  defeat  ^^^i^  ^  ^^^ 
^^Uaj^nano,  on  the  Adige,  drove  back  the  '^'^p'"*' 
*nny  of  Italy  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Milau  ;  while 
Jwgseua,  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  liis  own  victories  by 
^tte  disasters  of  his  colleagues,  had  to  abandon  the  eastern 
(of  Switzerland,  and  to  retire  upon  the  line  of  the 
i^er  Limnat,  Lucerne,  and  the  Gothard*  Charles  now 
oved  from  Germany  into  Switzerland.  Massena  fixed 
►  centre  at  Ziirich,  and  awaited  the  Archduke's  assault, 
br  five  weeks  Charles  remained  inactive  :  at  length,  on 
the  -ith  of  June,  he  gave  battle.  After  two  days' 
aggie  against  greatly  superior  forces,  Massena  was 
^ttwnpelled  to  evacuate  Zurich.  He  retreated,  however, 
no  farther  than  to  the  ridge  of  the  Uetliberg.  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  city ;  and  here,  fortifying  his  new 
position,  he  held  obstinately  on,  while  the  Austrians 
established  themselves  in  the  central  passes  of  Switzer- 
kod,  and  disaster  after  disaster  seemed  to  be  annihilating 
ihe  French  arms  in  Italy. 
Suvarof 
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Moieao,  who  now  held  the  French  comnmBd,  fell  bs 
apOQ  Alftffaindrim^  intending  to  cover  both  Genoa  at 
Turin ;  bat  a  sudden  moTement  of  SuvaroJEE  brought  tl 
Bossians  into  the  Sardinian  capital  before  it  was  eve 
known  to  be  in  jeopardy.     The  French  general,  cut 
from  the  roads  orer  the  Alps,  threw  himself  upon  tt 
Apennines  above  Genoa,  and  waited  for  the  army  whic 
had  occupied  Naples,  and  which,  under  the  command 
Macdonald,  was  now  hurrying  to  his  support,  gatherii 
with  it  on  its  march  the  troops  that  lay  scattered  on 
south  of  the  Po,     Macdonald  moved  swiftly  throi: 
central  Italy,  and  crossed  the  Apennines  above  Pistoil 
in  the  beginning  of  June.     His  arrival  at  Modena  wit 
20,000  men  threatened  to  turn  the  balance  in  favour 
the  French.     Suvaroff,  aware  of  his  danger,  collected 
the  troops  within  reach  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
pushed  eastwards  to  meet  Macdonald  on  the  Trebbia 
Moreau  descended  from  the  Apennines  in  the  same  < 
tion ;  but  he  had  underrated  the  swiftness  of  the  Kussis 
general  j  and,  before  he  had  advanced  over  half  the  dis- 
tance,  Macdonald  was  attacked  by  Suvaroff  on  theTrebbia 
and  overthrown  in  three  days  of  the  most  desperat 
fighting  that  had  been  seen  in  the  war.     (June  18.)* 
All    southern   Italy  now  rose  against  the  Gover 
nients  established  by  the  French,     Cardinal  Ruftb,  wit 
a  band  of  fanatical  peasants,  known  as  the  Army  of  the 
Faith,  made   himself  master  of   Apulia  and  Calabria 

•  Dntiilovsky-Miliiitin,  ii.  214.  Bcftpatcli  of  Lord  W*  Bentiuck  fi^iii 
the  allied  hcftd-quurterH  ni  Piaoctiza^  June  23,  in  Eecords  :  Italian  SUtce, 
vcjL  5y.  BoutiDL-k  arriveil  n  few  days  before  tfiis  battle  :  Lis  dcspftt^; 
cover  the  wholo  North-Itnlian  CRnipaign  from  this  time. 
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amid  scenes  of  savage  cruelty,  and  appeared  before  Naples, 
where  the  lazzaroni  were  ready  to  unite  witli 

*  .  .  Naples, 

le  hordes  of  the  Faithful  in  murder  and 

Confident  of  support  within  the  city,  and  as- 
sisted by  some  English  and  Russian  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour, Rttffo  attacked  the   suburbs   of   Naples   on   the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  June.    Massacre  and  outrage  con- 
tinued within  and  without  the  city  for  five  days.    On  tlie 
monuDg  of  the  19th,  the  Cardinal  proposed  a  suspension 
of  mm.     It  was  accepted  by  the  Republicans,  who  were 
ia  possession  of  the  forts.     Negotiations  followed.     On 
tiie  23rd  conditions  of  peace  were  signed  by  Ruffb  on 
behalf  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  by  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Russia  in  guarantee   for  tlieir 
fiitliful  execution.     It  was  agreed  tliat  the  Republican 
garrison  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war  ; 
tbat  their  persons  and  property  should  be  respected  ; 
tliat  those  who  might  prefer  to  leave  the  country  should 
be  conveyed  to  Toulon  on  neutral  vessels ;  and  that  all 
who  remained  at  home  should  be  free  from  molestation. 
The  garrison  did  not  leave  the  forts  that  night.     On 
the  following  morning,  while  they  were  embarking  on 
board  the  polaccas  which  were  to  take  them  to  Toulon, 
Nekon  8  fleet  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.     Nelson 
declared  that  in  treating  with  rebels  Cardinal  Ruffo  had 
disobeyed  the  King's  orders,  and  he  pronounced   the 
capttuUtion  null  and  void.    The  pulaccas,  w  ithtbe  Repub- 
licans crowded  on  board,  were  attached  to  the  sterns  of 
the  English  ships,  pending  the  arrival  of  King  Ferdinand. 
On  the  29th  of  June,  Admiral  Caracciolo,  who  had  taken 
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office  under  the  new  Government,  and  on  its  fall  had 
tempted  to  escape  in  disguise,  was  brought  a  captive 
fore  Nelson.  Nelson  ordered  him  to  be  tried  by- 
Neapolitan  court-martial,  and,  in  spite  of  his  old  a| 
his  rank,  and  his  long  service  to  the  State,  caused  hi 
to  be  hanged  from  a  Neapolitan  ship's  yard-arm,  and 
body  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  Some  days  later,  Kii 
Ferdinand  arrived  from  Palermo,  and  Nelson  now  handed 
ov^cr  all  his  prisoners  to  the  Bourbt.m  authorities.  A 
reign  of  terror  followed.  Innumerable  persons  were 
thrown  into  prison.     Courts-martial,  or  cora- 

Beign  of  Texrot.  ^      _ 

missions  administering  any  law  that  pleased 
themselves,  sent  the  flower  of  the  Neapolitan  nation  to 
the  scaifold.  Above  a  hundred  sentences  uf  death  were 
carried  out  in  Naples  itself:  confiscation,  exile,  and  im- 
prisonment struck  down  thousands  of  families.  It  was 
peculiar  to  the  Neapolitan  proscriptions  that  a  Govern- 
ment with  the  names  of  religion  and  right  incessantly 
upon  its  lips  selected  for  extermination  both  among  men 
and  women  those  who  were  most  distinguished  in 
character,  in  science,  and  in  letters^  whilst  it  chose  for 
promotion  and  enrichment  those  who  were  known  for 
deeds  of  savage  violence.  The  part  borne  by  Nelson  in  this 
work  of  death  has  left  a  stain  on  his  glory  which  time 
cannot  efface.* 

•  Nflscm  Desiiatches,  iii.,  4-17 ;  Sir  W.  Hamiliou^a  Dt^spak'li  of  July  14^ 
in  Recorda  :  Sifily,  vol,  45.  Hi'lfi^rt,  Kouigin  KAri>liiia,  [».  IIS.  Details  of 
the  pr<^>9i?riptioii  in  Ct>lletta*  v.,  H  Aceordiug  to  Raiuiltoii.  some  of  tlie 
Ropublicaua  in  tlie  furt.^  Iia*i  actimlly  j^one  to  tiicir  boine^  before  N«>]iKia 
prouuuncL*tl  tlie  r^pitulation  voiiL  "  Wlii>n  we  aucliort'd  iu  tJio  Bay*  the 
24th  of  Juiu\  tlie  capitnlatiim  of  the  Cft^^tlea  hjwl  in  some  measnre  taken 
plttctv      Fourteen  large  poUcka  liad  taken  on  board  out  of  the  ca 
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It  was  on  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  Naples  under 

Macdonald  that  the  French  rested  their  last  hope  of 

recovering    Lorabardy.      The   battle    of    the    Trebbia 

scattered  this  hope  to  the  winds,  and  left  it  only  too 

dtmbtful  whether  France  could  be  saved  from  invasion- 

Suvarofi*  himself  was  eager  to  fall  upon  Moreau  before 

Hacdonald  could  rally  from  his  defeat,  and  to  drive  him 

westwards  along  the  coast-road  into  France.     It  was  a 

moment  when  the  fortune  of  tlie  Republic  hung  in  the 

leales.     Had  Suvaroff  been  permitted  to  follow  his  own 

coon^sels,  France  would  probably  have  seen  the  remnant 

of  her  Italian  armies  totally  destroyed,  and  the  liussians 

ad\'ancing  upon  Lyons  or  Marseilles.      The  Kepublic 

was  saved,  as  it  had  been^  in  17U*i,  by  the  dissensions  of 

its  enemies.     It  was  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 

FreDch  aggression  that  Austria  had  renewed  the  war, 

but  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  own     j^u,rtfi«iide«i»M 

dominion  in  Italy.    These  designs  were  con-         ""  ^^^' 

oealed  from  Russia ;  they  were  partially  made  known  by 

tte  noel  <H)iL9pIeuoru^  and  crimiiml  of  the  Neapolit^tn  rcliels  tlmt 
W  eluieeti  to  go  to  Tcmlati;  the  othen*  had  alrwidy  lief^ii  pemiitted 
!•  return  to  their  lioineii/'  If  this  is  ho,  N^kuu^a  prutoxt  that  the 
OipitQl&tiott  had  not  been  execnted  was  a  mero  afterthought.  Helfert 
il  Bttftukezi  in  calling  the  letter  or  proekmntitm  of  Jnly  8t)i  rt^piuliiitiug 
tile  tre&tjr,  a  forgery.  It  is  prrfortly  nfeimijie.  It  was  publiishLHl 
by  Kelson  in  the  King's  namo,  and  in  enelosed  in  Hamilton's  denpateh. 
HaculltoQ^s  exnltatiuua  abuut  hiuuseli  and  Ida  wife,  aiid  tlieir  share  iti  iheue 
tTi^ntss  LTV  »orry  reading.  *"  In  short,  honl  Nelson  and  I,  with  Emma, 
^•t«  mrried  affairs  to  this  happy  crisis.  Emma  is  really  the  Qiieeirs  bosom 
Ited.  ,  .  You  may  imaiJriMe.  when  we  three  »;cree,  what  n^al  Imsiuess 
li dcm«.  ,  .  At  least  I  nhall  end  iny  diplomntieid  cancer  fflorioualy,  as 
ywi  will  «ec  by  what  the  King  of  Naples  writes  from  thia  ship  to  his 
«lkter  In  London,  owing  the  recover}-  of  Ititi  kiuplom  to  the  Kiug*8 
fcetwid  Lord  Nelson  and  me,"  (Aug.  i,  iiLi  HiimUton  btaten  the  uumber 
^  pmoQB  in  priiiou  at  Naples  on  Sept,  12  to  be  above  eight  thousand. 
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Thugut  to  the  British  ambassador,  under  the  most  strin-| 
gent  obligation  to  secrecy.     On  the   17th  of  August,] 
1709;  Lord  Minto    acquainted    his    Government   with] 
the  intentions  of  the  Austrian  Court.     "The  EmperorJ 
proposes  to  retain  Piedmont,  and  to  take  all  that  part  ol 
Savoy  which  is  important  in  a  military  \^ew.     I  haye] 
no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  keep  Nice  also»  if  he  gets] 
it,  which  will  make  the  Var  his  boun<lary  with  France*! 
The  whole  territory  of  the  Genoese  Republic  seems  toj 
be  an  object  of  serious  speculation,     .     .     The  Papa 
Legations   wiU,    I   ara   persuaded,  be  retained  by  thi 
Emperor     •     ,     I  am  not  yet  master  of  the  designs  oi 
Tuscany/*  *      This  was   the   sense   in    which   Austria 
understood  the  phrase  of  defending  the  rights  of  Euroj 
against  French  aggression.     It  was  not,  however,  for 
this  that  the  Czar  had  sent  his  army  from  beyond  the 
Carpathians.      Since    the   opening    of    the    campa 
Suvaroff  had  been  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  milit 
Council  of  Vienna. f     Suvaroff  was  bent  upon  a  cea^iele 

♦  Castlereagli.  w.;  Rpconla:  Anstrm,  56.  Lord  Minto  had  30 
Slice ecdtMl  Sir  Morton  Eden  «8  itnibaasador.  Tlie  English  Govorume 
was  Tiiillifig  to  gT&nt  the  Honsc  of  Hapebtirg^  almost  anything  for  the  ( 
**  of  strengtheiiitig  that  barrier  which  the  militnry  means  and  resoiunces  < 
Vienna  can  alone  oppose  ajerainst  the  future  enterprises  of  France,' 
Gronville  to  Minto.  May  13,  1800.  Thoopjh  they  ft'lt  mim  n^gnrd  for  th 
righti*  of  the  Kin^  of  PiGdniont,.  Pitt  and  Grenville  were  just  as  raadf 
to  hand  over  the  Rppnblic  of  Genoa  to  the  Hapshnrgs  as  Bonaparte 
heen  to  liand  over  Venice  i  in  fact,  they  looked  forward  to  the  deatTOCtioa 
of  the  ijt*noefM^^  State  with  aA^ow(3d  pleasure,  Ix^cause  it  easily  fell  tinder  ihiil 
influence  of  France,  Their  priiicii>iil  anxiety  was  that  if  Austria  **  shonldl 
retain  Venice  and  Genoa  and  post^ihly  acfjaire  Leghorn,**  it  shonld  | 
England  an  adrantageons  commercial  treaty.  Grenville  to  Minto,  Fob.  1 
130O;  Castlereagh,  v.  3— IL 

+  Lord  Mnl grave  to  Grenville»  Sept.  12^  1799 ;  Records :   Army 
Switzerland,  toL  80.     **  SuTaroff  opened  himself  to  me  la  the  mofit 
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pursuit  of  the  enemy;  the  Austrian  Council  insisted 

upon  the  reduction  of  fortresses.     What  at  first  appeared 

as  a  mere  difference  of  military  opinion  appeared  in  its 

true  political  character  when  the  allied  troops  entered 

Piedmont.     The  Czar  desired  with   his  whole  soul  to 

crush  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  restore  the 

gxjTemments  which  France  had  overthrown.     As  soon 

as  his   troops  entered  Turin,  SuvarofF  proclaimed  the 

restoration  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  summoned  all 

Sardinian  officers  to  fight  for  their  King.     He  was  in- 

terrupted  by  a  letter  from  Vienna   requiring  him  to 

leave  political   affairs   in    the    hands   of  the   Viennese 

Ministry.*     The  Russians  had  already  done  as  much  in 

■rred  muincr.  He  beg-an  by  stiitiTi^  that  he  had  l>e«:»n  called  at  a  very 
idfuic^  period  of  life  from  liia  rc*tirt'mcmt»  when*  his  ample  fortTiiie  and 
^oooQJii  placed  him  bejoiid  the  alliiremeiit  of  any  motives  of  iuteresi 
Afetaclimeiit  to  his  sovereign  and  zeal  for  his  Grod  innpiri'd  him  with  tlio 
bptad  the  expectation  of  conquests.  He  now  found  Idmst^f  under  very 
Mercut  circumst&ncea.  He  found  himself  anrrounded  hy  the  parasites  or 
tfm  of  Thognt,  men  at  hia  devotion,  ereatnres  of  his  power :  an  army 
l^led  to  A  defensiv©  system,  afraid  even  to  jjiirsne  tlieir  successes  when 
Ifciltystem  liad  permitted  them  to  oht^n  any;  he  had  io  encounter  tho 
faitinr  check  of  a  Government  at  Vienna  averse  to  enterprise,  &c. 

•  Milintin,  2.  20,  3.  186;  Minto,  Aug.  10,  1799  ?  Records:  Anatria, 
fiL  56.  **  I  liad  no  sooner  mentioned  this  topic  (Piedmont)  than  I 
fiVtiitod  I  had  t^onched  a  very  delicate  point.  M*  do  Thugnt's  manner 
ilttged  HistAntly  from  that  of  coolness  and  civility  to  a  great  show  of 
mrmth  attended  with  some  sharjmess.  He  hecame  immcdiat^?ly  loud  and  aai- 
nled,  and  expressed  chagrin  at  tho  invitation  sent  to  the  Xing  of  Sardinia. 
'  .  He  considers  the  conquest  of  Piedmont  as  one  made  hy  Austria  of  an 
tamaj'a  oomitry.  He  denies  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  can  be  considered 
n  ta  ally  or  as  a  friend,  or  even  as  a  neuter;  and,  besides  imputing  a 
ttkoomod  instances  of  ill-faith  t^o  that  Court,  relies  on  the  actual  alliance; 
Mid*  hy  it  with  the  French  Republic  by  which  the  King  of  Sanlhiia  had 
i|frQ|inAted  to  himself  part  of  the  Em|>eror'8  dominions  in  Lombardy,  an 
(ffe&te  whidbt  I  perceive,  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  .  .  I  mention  these 
tMuaiiaiiees  to  ahow  the  degree  of  passion  which  the  Court  of  Vienna 
vuxca  with    tliia    diacnssion/'      Minto    answered    Thugut's    invectiTO 
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Italy  as    the  Austrian    Cabinet   desired   them    to   dc 
and    the    first    wish    of    Thugut    was    now    to    fre 
himself    from    his    troublesome    ally.      Snvaroff  raj 
against   the   Austiian  Government  in  every  despatcl 
and  tendered  his  resignation.     His  complaints  incline 
the  Czar  to  accept  a  new  military  scheme,  which  wa 
supported   by    the    English    Government  in   the    hof 
of   terminating   the  contention    between   Suvaroff  and 
the  Austrian  Council.     It  was  agreed  at  St,  Petersbur 
that,  as  soon  as  the  French  armies  were  destroyed,  th« 
reduction  of  the  Italian  fortresses  should  be  left  exclusivelj 
to  the  Anstrians  •  and  that  Suvaroff,  uniting 
with  a  new  Russian  army  now  not  far 
tant,  should  complete  the  conquest  of  Switzerland,  am 
then  invade  Prance  by  the  Jura,  supported  on  his  rigta^t 
by  the  Archduke  Charles.     An  attack  was  to  be  ma 
at  the  same  time  upon  Holland  by  a  combined  BritL^^l 
and  Russian  force. 

If  executed  in  its  original  form,  this  design  woul^ 
have  thrown  a  formidable  army  upon  France  at  the  sic 
of  Franche  Comt6,  where  it  is  least  protected  by  foi 
tresses.     But  at  the  last  moment  an  alteration  in  tl 
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plan  was  made  at  Vienna. 


prospect  of  an  Angl^ 


with   the    odd    remark  **  tbftt    perhaps    m    th©   present    extmop 
pt^riod  the  most  ratioual  object  of  this  war  was  to  reatore  the  iutegri* 
of  the   moral   pruunple   both  in  ciril   and    political   life,  and   that 
principle   of  jujitice  should   fake    the  lead   in    his  mind  of  those 
siderationB  of  temporary  conveoience   wbicli    in   ordinary    tinie« 
not  have  e&cftped  his  notice.^'     Tini|^Tit  then  said  "  tbat  Ihe  Emperor 
RoBaia  had  deeistcnl  from  hia  measure  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's  imme<U* 
recall,  lenviug  the  time  of  tliat  rot^tmi  to  tho  Emperor/'     On  the  niarj 
of  the  de*<patch»  against  this  sontenee*  is  written  in  i»eucil,  in  Lord  Gp 
vilk's  handwriting,  "  I  am  persuaded  thia  ia  not  true.'* 
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sian  victory  in  Holknil  again  fixed  the  thoughts  of 

"Austrian  Minister  upon  Belgium,  which  had  been  so 

itly  abandoned  live  years  before,  and  which  Thugut 

hoped  to  re-occupy  and  to  barter  for  Bavaria  or  some 

Br  territory,  **  The  Emperor/'  he  wrote,  **  cannot  turn 

'  ear  to  the  appeal  of  his  subjects.   He  cannot  consent 

;theNetherhinds  shall  be  disposed  of  without  his  own 

currence/'*  The  effect  of  this  perverse  and  mischievous 

olution  was  that  the  Archduke  Charles  received  orders 

j!iend  the  greater  part  of  his  army  from  Switzerland  to  the 

ower  Rhine,  and  to  leave  only  25,000  men  to  support 

new  Russian  division  which,  under  General  Kursa- 

ff,  was  approaching  from  the  north  to  meet  Siivaroff. 

k  Archduke,  as  soon  as  the  new  instructions  reached 

pi,  was  filled  with  the  presentiment  of  disaster,  and 

Ded  his  Government  that  in  the  geueral  displacement 

f forces  an  opportunity  would  be  given  to  Massena^  who 

I  still  above  Ziirich,  to  strike  a  fatal  blow.     Every 

atch  that  passed  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg 

tow  increased  the  Czar's   suspicion  of   Austria.     The 

wpe  and    the   King    of   Naples  were   convinced  that 

bgut  had  the  same  design  upon  tlieir  own  territories 

*liich  had  been  shown  in  his  treatment  of  Piedmont.f 

•  Miliatin,  3.  117.    And  so  jJmost  verlmtim  iu  a  fonTcrsatioii  (lescrilied 
ft%  desi»atch,  Aii;^'.  *i ;  Ei^eortk :  Au>trm,  vol.  55.    **  M.  di*  Tlui^t's 
|wa«  cvitkntlj  dictattHl  hy  a  suspicion  raukliujt^  in  h\s  miiul  tliat  the 
lihIh  luight  be  made  n  means  of  iiggmiidisement  for  Prussia.    His 
tebn^y  fttifl  aversion  to  that  Power  are  at  tbis  moment  more  iGTeterate 
il  bar*?  before  ^im  thi'iu.     It  is  |ind)ahlo  tlmt  he  nmy  have  some  idea 
K  •wtakliHliinj;  there  the  Great  Duke  of  Tn-Hoauy." 

t  Thiigut*&  territorial  policy  did  actually  make  hini  propose*  to  abolish 
^  Ptpocy  not  only  aa  a  teuiporal  Power,  but  as  a  rtdi^oa**  iui^timtion, 
I  Bifon  Thogxit  argued  strongly  on  the  possibility  of  doing  without  a  Pope, 
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They  appealed  to  the  Czar  for  protection.     The  Czb 
proposed  a  European  Congress,  at  which   the  Power 
might  learn  one  another's  real  intentions.     The  proposa 
was  not  accepted  by  Austria  j  but,  while  disclaiming 
desire  to  despoil  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Pope,  or  thfl 
King  of  Naples,  Thiigufc  admitted  that  Austria  claimed 
an  improvement  of  its  Italian  frontier,  in  other  wordai 
the  annexation  of  a  portion  of  Piedmont,  and  of  th^ 
northern  part  of  the  Roman  States-     The  Czar  replie 
that  he  had  taken  up  arms  in  order  tc^  check  one  aggres 
sive  Government,  and  that  he  should  not  permit  anothe 
to  take  its  place. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  allied  forces  continue 
to  co-operate  in  Italy  against  the  French  army  on  ihi 
Apennines  covering  Genoa.      This  army  had  receive 
reinforcements,  and  was  now  placed  under  the  command 

and  of  eacli  Hovereign  taking  on  himscH  tlie  function  of  head  of 
National  Church,  as  in  England.     I  said  that,  as  a  ProteBtant,  I  couM  no 
be  supjiosed  t«  think  the  authority  of  tho  Bishop  of  Rome  neceasary ;  bnf^ 
that  in  the  presimt  state  of  rtjUgious  opinion,  and  considering  the  on]y| 
alternative  in  thoee  matters,  viz.,  the  subsiHtcnce  of  the  Roman  C&tholia 
faith   or   the  extin<?tion   of    Christianity   itself,    I   preferred,    thoog'h 
Protestant,  the  Pope  to  the  Goddess   of   Reason,      However,  the  mia 
of   Baron   Thugut   m   not  ©x**^"  *^   ^^7   reasoning  of   a  general  natti 
when  it  is  put  m  eompetition  with  e^nique«t  or  acquisition  of  territory/ 
Miiito  to  Granville,  Oct,  22,  I7i*9  ■    Eecords  :  Austria,  vol.  57.      The 
pieions     of    Austria    current   at    the    Keapolitau    Court    are    curionsl| 
shown  in  the  Nebou  Correspondence.     Keelson  writes  to  Minto  (Aug*  20 Jf 
at  Vienna  :  "  Fur  the  wake  of  the  civilisi'd  wcirld,  let  us  work  together,  i 
as  tlie  best  act  of  our  lives*  manage  to  hang  Thugnt,     .     .     As  you  are  witJl ' 
Thngut,  your  penetrating'  niiud  will  discover  the  villain  in  all  hia  aciioDA* 
.     ♦     .     That  Tlmgut  is  eahalling     .     .     .     Pray  keep  an  eye  upon 
rascal,  and  yon  will  tsoon  find  what  1  say  is  tme.     Let  us  hang  these  1 
miaereanta,  and  all  wUl  go  smootli/'    Snvaroff  waa  not  more  eompliinetit«fyJ! 
"  How  can  tljat  desk«worni.  that  night-owl,  dircet  an  army  from  Ids  dn 
nest,  even  if  he  had  the  sword  of  Scanderbeg  f* "  (Sept.  3.) 
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Buttle  of  Novl» 
Aug.  IS. 


I  of  Joubert,  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  spirited  of  the 
lllepublican  generals.  Joubert  determined  to  attack  the 
.Bussians  before  the  fall  of  Mantua  should  add  the 
ae^ng  army  to  Suvaroff's  forces  in  the  field.  But 
information  which  he  received  from  Lomhardy  rais- 
him.  In  the  second  week  of  August  he  was  still 
iware  that  ilantua  had  fallen  a  fortnight  before.  He 
ended  from  the  mountains  to  attack  Suvarofl^  at 
^na,  with  a  force  about  equal  to  Suvaroff's  own. 
On  reaching  Nori  he  learnt  that  the  army  of  Mantua 

also  before  him.     (Aug,   15.)     It  was 
too  late  to  retreat ;  Jouhert  could  only  give 
to  Ins  men  the  example  of  liepubliain  spirit  and  devo- 
tion.     Suvarofl'  himself,   with  Kray,  the  conqueror  of 
-XaDtna,  began  the  attack  :  the  onset  of  a  second  Aus- 
corps,  at  the  moment  w^ien  the  strength  of  the 
18  was  failing,  decided  the  day.     Joubert  did  not 
t  to  witness  the  close  of  a  defeat  which  cost  France 
ven  thousand  men.* 

The  allied  Governmenis  had  so  framed  their  plans 

the  most  overwhelming  i-ictory  could  produce  no 

alt»    Instead  of  entering  France,  Suvaroff 

5 compelled  to  turn  back  into  Switzerland, 

hile  the  Austrians  continued  to  besiege  the  fortresses 

r Piedmont.     In  Switzerland  Suvaroii'  had  to  meet  an 

ftemy  who  was  forewarned  of  his  approach,  and  who 

•  IClmtio.iu.  37;  Bentinck,  Aug.  16,  from  the  bwttk'-field;  Records: 

_    {teliiQ  Sut«iS,  vol.  58.      Hjb  letter  euck  :  '*  I  must  apologise  to  your  Lord- 

■l^iplcrr the  appeamuco  of  tliis  de.spateh'*  (it  h  on  thin  ItJilinn  jiapcr  and 

;  iUe^ble ) :  **  we  "  (t.^.,  SuvarofE's  fitaff)  *' Lavo  liad  tlio  iiiisfoHuiie 

l>brehad  our  baggiigc  plundered  by  the  Cossacks." 


BtiTarofF  gt»e»  in- 
to 3witzcrLiad. 
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had  employed  every  resource  of  military  skill  and  darinf 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  Russian  armies  no< 
advancing  from  the  south  and  the  north.    Before  Suvi 
could  leave  Italy,  a  series  of  admirably-planned  attach 
had  given  Massena  the    whole  network  of  the  cent 
Alpine    passes,    and    closed    every    avenue    of    cor 
munication    between    Suvaroff    and    the    army     wit 
which  he  hoped  to  co-operate.     The  folly  of  the  Aua 
trian  Cabinet  seconded  the  French  general's  exertioi 
No  sooner  had  Korsakoff  and  the  new  Bussian  divisioij 
reached  Schaffbausen  than  the  Archduke  Charles,  for 
by  his  orders  from   Vienna,  turned  northwards   (Sepij 
3),  leaving  the  Russians  with  no  support  but  Hotze'l 
corps,  wliich  was  scattered  over  six  cantons.'*^     Korsakc 
advanced  to  Ziirich ;  Massena  remained  in  his  old  pos^ 
tion  on  tlie  Uetliberg.     It  was  now  that  Suvaroflf  beg 
his  march  into  the  Alps,  sorely  harassed  and  delayed 
tbe  want  of  the  mountain -teams  which  the  Austria 
had  promised  him,  and  filled  with  the  apprehension  tha 
Korsakuir  would  suffer  some  irreparable  disaster  befor 
his  own  arrival. 


•  Every  capaUlo  aoyier  ftaw  tlio  miuous  miscbief  of  the  Archcliike| 
witlidrawttL  *'  Not  oulj  are  aO  prospwts  of  onr  mrtkiug  an}'  [iragress  i 
Switzerlaud  at  an  end,  but  the  chance  of  matutainiuj?  the  position  tto 
oc<?upir:^d  is  oxtrciiiLdy  prtcarious.  Tht»  j>?alonsy  aiid  mistnist  that  eati* 
between  the  Austrian^  and  Rusfiiaus  in  inconceivable.  1  bhaU  not  preiU 
to  offer  an  opinion  on  what  mi(^ht  be  the  most  advantageous  am 
for  tlie  aruiy  of  Swit:£erLind,  but  it  is  certam  that  none  can  be  ao  \md  I 
that  which  at  present  exists."  Colonel  Cnitiford,  English  military  ( 
Sept,  5,  1709;  Records:  Army  of  Switzerland,  voL  79.  The  snbaoqae 
operations  of  Korsakoff  are  described  in  dcspatehes  of  Colonel  RAinf!«j 
and  Lord  Mnlgrave,  id.  voL  80,  81.  Converaationa  witJt  the  Archduke 
Charles  in  those  of  Mr.  Wickliam,  id.  vol  77. 
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Two  roads  lead   from  the   Italian  lakes  to  central 
SwTt2erland ;  one,  starting  trom  tlie  head  of  Lago  Mag- 
[iore  and  crossing  the  Gotbard,  ends  on  the  shore  of 
fe  Lucerne ;  the  other,  crossing  the  Spliigen,  runs 
the  Lake  of  Como  to  Beichenati,  in  the  valley 
the  Rhine.     The  Gothard  in  1799  was  not  practi- 
lefor  cannon  ;  it  Mras  chosen  by  Snfaroff,  however,  for 
Mown  advance,  with  the  object  of  falling  upon  Mas- 
r«  rear  with  the  ntmost  possible  speed.     He  left 
►na  on  the  21st  of  September,  fought  his  way  in 
desperate  fashion  through  the  French  outposts  that 
led  the  defiles  of  the  Gothard,  and  arrived  at  Altorf 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Here  it  w^^  discovered  that  the 
:irard  road  bj-  which  Suvaroff  meant  to  strike  upon 
tie  enemy's  communications  had  no  existence.     Aban- 
douing   this    design,    SavarofiE   made   straight   for  the 
dirtrict    where    his    colleague    was    encamped,   by    a 
ihepherd's  path  leading  north-eastwards  across  heights 
of  7,000  feet  to  the  valley  of  the  Muotta.     Over  this 
iesalate  region  the  Russians  made  their  way;  and  the 
resolution  which  brought  them  a$  far  as  the  Muotta 
Would  have  brought  them  past  every  other  obstacle  to 
tile  spot  where  they  were  to  meet  their  countrymen.    But 
the  hour  was  past.     While  Suvaroff  was  still  struggling 
ia  the  mountains,  Alassena  advanced  against 
Ziirich,  put  Korsakoff's  army  to  total  rout, 
wid  drove   it,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  baggage  and  of  a 
great  part  of  its  artillery,  outside  the  area  of  hostilities. 
The  first  rumours  of  the  catastrophe  reached  Suvaroff 
^  the  Muotta;   he    still   pushed  on  eastwards,  and. 
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though  almost  without  ammunition,  overthrew  a  corp 
commanded  by  Massena  in  person,  and  cleared  the  roa 
over  the  Pragel  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  arriving 
Glarus  on  the  1st  of  October.     Here  the  full  extent 
Korsakoff's  disaster  was    made   known    to   him.       Tfl 
advance  or  to  fall  back  was  ruin.     It  only  remained  fo 
Suvaroff  s  army  to  make  its  escape  across 
wild  and  snow-covered  mountain-tract  int 
the  valley  of  the  Ehine,  where  the  river  flows  below  tl 
northern  heights  of  the  Orisons,     This  exploit  crowne 
a  campaign  which  filled  Europe  with  astonishment, 
Alpine  traveller  of  to-day  turns  with  some  distrust  froi 
narratives  which  characterise  with  every  epithet  of  horro 
and  dismay  scenes  which  are  the  delight  of  our  age  ;  bi] 
the  retreat  of  Suvaroff's  army,  a  starving,  footsore  mult 
tude,  over  what  was  then  an  untrodden  wilderness  of  reels 
and  through  fresh-faUen  autumn  snow  two  feet  deej 
had  little  in  common  with  the  boldest  feats  of  Alpini 
hardihood,*     It  was  achieved  with  loss  and  suffering  i 

•  The  dospatcheB  of  Colonel  CBiiton,  English  attaelie  witli  Suvaroff^i 
m  Buigiilar  contrast  to  the  Mglily-coloured  iiccounta  of  this  rutrojit  cotnmo 
in  hbtories.     Of  the  most  critical  jjart  ho  only  says :  *'  On  the  (Jth  the  arja 
passed  the  Panix  monntidn,  which  the  snow  tlijit  had  fallen  during  the  J 
week  had  rendered  dangeroue,  and  several  horses  and  mules  were  lotst  ' 
the  march.*'  He  eiprossos  thw  poon?«t  opinion  of  Snvaroff  and  his  offio 
'*  Tlje  Marshal  ia  entirely  worn  out  and  incapahle  of  any  exertion :  he  i 
not  enffer  the  subjoct  of  the  indiscipline  of  his  army  to  be  mentioned 
him.  He  ia  popular  withhia  army  because  he  pntsno  cheek  whatever  on  ii 
licentiousness.      His  honesty  is  now  hh  only  remaining  good  qnality- 
Irlecords:  Army  of  Switzerland,  vol,  80.   The  elaborate  plan  for  Suvarofl" 
and  Korsakoif  *s  combined  movements,  made  as  if  Switxerland  luul  been  i 
open  country  and  Massena's  army  a  fli>ek  of  sheep,  was  ctinatruoted  bj  I 
Austrian  colonel  Weyrother^  the  fiamo  perBon  who  subsequently  pla 
the  battle  of  Aust<jrlitz.     On  learning  the  plan  from    Suvaroff,  Ler 
Mnlgrave,  who  waa  no  great  genius,   wrote  to  London  demoxvatniti 
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brought  the  army  from  a   positioE  of  the  utmost 
?r   into  one   of  security;  but  it  was  followed  by 
renewed    attack.       Proposals   for    a    combiEation 
tween  Suvaroff  and  the  Archduke  Charles  resulted 
ly  in  mutual  taunts  and  menaces.     The  co-operation 
Kuscsia   in  the  war  was  at  an   end.      The   French 
led  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  territory  that 
By  had  lost  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
I  n  the  summer  months  of  1799  the  Czar  had  relieved 
irritation  against  Austria  by  framing  in     Britiih  ^nd 
cert  with  the  British  Cabinet  the  plan     t.on^/SJfSat 
joint  expedition  against  Holland,     It     ^^"^' 
was  agreed  that  25,000    English  and    17,000  Russian 
troops,  brought  from  the  Baltic  in  British  ships,  should 
attaij^k  the  French  in  the  Batavian  Kepubhc,  and  raise 
^  insurrection  on   behalf  of  the  exiled  Stadtholder. 
Throughout  July  the  Kentish  coast-towns  were  alive 
with  the  bustle  of  war;  and  on  the  13th  of  August  the 
first   English  division,  numbering  12,000  men,  set  sail 
from  Deal  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 
tossing  off  the  Dutch  coast  for  a  fortnight^  the 
tioop0  landed  at  tlie  promontory  of  the  Helder.    A  Dutch 
ifps   was  defeated  on  the  sand-hills,  and  the  English 
captured  the  fort  of  the  Helder,  commanding  the  Texel 
lichorage.       Immediately    afterwards    a   movement  in 
frTOur  of  the  Stadtholder  broke  out  among  the  officere 
if  the  Dutch  fleet*     The  captains  hoisted  the  Orange 
Mg,  and  brought  their  ships  over  to  the  English. 

A  ^Kgimm  £AiliLre,  and  predicting  Almost  exactly  the  eventft  that  took 
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This  was  the  fii'st  and  the  last  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion.    The   Russian  continf^^ent  and  a  second  English 
division  reached   Holland  in  the  middle  of  September, 
and  with  them  came  the  Duke  of  York,  who  now  took 
the  command  out  of  the  hands  of  Abercromby.     On  the 
other  side  reinforcements  daily  amved  from  France,  untj 
the  enemy's  troops,  led  by  Gleneral  Brune,  were  equal  i 
strength  to  the  invaders.     A  battle  fought  at  Alkma 
on  the  19th  of  September  gave  the  Allies  some  par 
successes  and  no  permanent  advantage ;  and  on  the  3i| 
t>f  October  the  Duke  of  York  gained  one  of  those 
called  victories  which  result  in  the  retreat  of  the  coi^ 
querors.      Never  were  there  so  many  good  reasons  fori 
bad  conclusion.     The  Russians  moved  too  fast  or 
slow;  the  ditches  set  at  nought  the  rules  of  strateg 
it  was   discovered   that   the   climate  of   Holland 
unfavourable  to  health,  and  that  the  Dutch  had  not  tl 
slightest  inclination  to  get  back  their  Stadtholder.    Th 
result   of   a  series  of  mischances,  every  one  of  wh 
would  have  been  foreseen  by  an  average  midshipman  i 
Nelson's   fleet,  or  an    average   sergeant   in    Masses 
army,  was  that  York  had  to  purchase  a  retreat  for ' 
allied  forces  at  a  price  equivalent  to  an  unconditiona 
surrender.      He   was    allowed   to    re-embark    on   con- 
sideration that  Great  Britain   restored  to  the  French 
8,000  French  and  Dutch  prisoners,  and  handed  over  in 
perfect  repair  all  the  military  works   wliich   our  own 
soldiers  had  erected  at  the  Helder.     Bitter  complaints 
were  raised  among  the  Russian  officers  against  York  s 
conduct  of  the  expedition.    He  was  accused  of  sacrificing 
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sian  regiments  in  battle,  and  of  courting  a  general 
ileat  in  order  not  to  expose  his  own  men,  The  accusa- 
ls was  groundless.  Where  York  was,  treachery  or 
0  faith  was  superfluous.  York  in  command,  the 
feeblest  enemy  became  invincible.  Incompetence  among 
» hereditary  chiefs  of  the  English  army  had  become 
►  of  the  order  of  nature*  The  Ministry,  when  taxed 
failure,  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  to  the  true  cause 
lie  disaster.  Parliament  was  reminded  that  defeat 
the  most  probable  conclusion  of  any  military 
tions  that  we  might  undertake,  and  that  England 
bt  not  to  expect  success  when  Prussia  aod  Austria 
80  long  met  only  with  misfurtune.  Under  the 
id  of  Nelson,  English  sailors  were  indeed  mani- 
that  kind  of  superiority  to  the  seamen  of  other 
which  the  hunter  possesses  over  his  prey ;  yet 
gave  no  reason  why  foresight  and  daring  should 
"^nnt  for  anything  ashore.     If  the  nation  wished  to  see 

Iioldiers  undefeated,  it  must  keep  them  at  home  to 
|Kid  their  country.  Even  among  the  Opposition  no 
b  was  raised  to  protest  against  tlie  system  which 
tfioed  English  life  and  military  honour  to  the  dignit)- 
of  the  Royal  Family.  The  coUapse  of  the  Anglo- 
Bpaa  expedition  was  viewed  with  more  equanimity 
^■■dftiid  than  in  Russia.  The  Czar  dismissed  his 
^^Kmate  generals.  York  returned  haine,  to  run 
IRes  at  Newmarket,  to  job  commissions  with  his 
jatresa,  and  to  cam  his  column  at  St.  James's  Park. 
^pl  wasatthis  moment,  when  the  tide  of  military  success 
as  already  turning  in  favour  of  the  Republic,  that 
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the     revolution    took    place    which   made  Bona; 
absolute  ruler  of  France.     Since  the  a1 
of  the  Government  upon  the  Royalists 
Fructidor,  1797,  the   Directory  and  the   factions 
come  no  nearer  to  a  system  of  mutual  concession,  oi 
a  peaceful  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  a  parliamen^ 
majority.     The  Directory,  assailed  both  by  the  extrei 
Jacobins  and  by  the  Constitutionalists,  was  still  stroo 
enough  to  crush  each  party  in  its  turn.     The  electioi 
of   1798,  which    strengthened   the  Jacobins,  were 
nnlled  with  as  little  scruple  as  the  Royalist  election! 
the  preceding  year ;  it  was  only  when  defeat  in  Ge: 
and  Italy  had  brought  the  Government  into  univ 
discredit  that  the  Constitutionalist  party,  fortified  by 
return  of  a  large  majority  in  the  elections  of  1799, 
to  turn  tlie  attack  upon  the  Directors  themselves, 
excitement  of  foreign  conquest  had  hitherto  shielded 
abuses  of  Government  from  criticism ;  but  when  T 
was  lost,  when  generals  and  soldiers  found  themseli 
without  pay,  without  clothes,  without  reinforceme] 
one  general  outcry  arose  against  the  Directory,  and  ^ 
nation  resolved  to  have  done  with  a  Government  wl 
outrages  and  extortions  had  led  to  nothing  but  milil 
ruin.     The  disasters  of  France  in  the  spring  of  IT 
which  resulted  from  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
the  armies  to  their  proper  strength,  were  not  in  real 
connected  with  the  defects  of  the  Constitution.     Tl 
were  caused  in  part  by  the  shameless  jobbery  of  ii 
vidual  members  of  the  Administration,  in  part  by 
absence  of  any  agency,  like  that  of  the  Conventicj 
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ommissioners  of  1793,  to  eoforce  the  control  of  the 
lotml  Government  over  the  local  authorities,  left 
olated  and  independent  by  the  changes  of  1789.  Faults 
ough  belonged,  however,  to  the  existing  political 
border;  and  the  Constitutionalists,  who  now  for  the 
leoond  time  found  themselves  with  a  majority  in  the 
Councils,  were  not  disposed  to  prolong  a  system  which 
torn  the  first  had  turned  their  majorities  into  derision. 
1  party  grew  up  around  the  Abbd  Si^yfis  intent  upon 
Dme  change  wliich  should  give  France  a  government 
lly  representing  its  best  elements.  What 
!  change  was  to  be  few  could  say  ;  but  it 
i  known  that  Si^y^s,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
^S9,  and  had  condemned  the  Constitution  of  1795  from 
moment  when  it  was  sketched,  had  elaborated  a 
erne  which  he  considered  exempt  from  every  error 
it  had  vitiated  its  predecessors.  As  the  first  step  to 
,  Si^yes  himself  was  elected  to  a  Directorship  then 
Ig  vacant.  Barras  attached  himself  to  Sieyts  ;  the 
remaining  Directors,  w^ho  w^ere  Jacobins  and 
in  Paris,  were  forced  to  surrender  their  seats* 
fk  now  only  needed  a  soldier  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
first  thought  had  turned  on  Joubert,  but  Joubert 
killed  at  Novi.  Moreau  scrupled  to  raise  his  hand 
inst  the  law  ;  Bemadotte,  a  general  distinguished 
in  war  and  in  administration,  declined  to  play  a 
Dndary  part.  Nor  in  fact  was  the  support  of  Si^yfes 
lispensable  to  any  popular  and  ambitious  soldier  who 
prepared  to  attack  the  Government  Si^y^s  and 
fifiends   offered  the  alliance  of  a  party  weighty  in 
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character  and  antecedents  ;  but  there  were  other  well- 
known  names  and  powerful  interests  at  the  command 
an  enterprising  leader,  and  all  France  awaited  the  doi? 
full  of  a  Government  whose  action  had  resulted  only  i| 
disorder  at  home  and  defeat  abroad. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  when,  in  the  summ€ 
of  1799,  Bonaparte,  baffled  in  an  attack  upon  the  Syrian 
fortress  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  returned  to  Egypt,  and 
ceived  the  first  tidings  from  Europe  wliich  had  reache 
him  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.     He  saw  that  his^ 
opportunity  had  arrived.     He  determined  to  leave  his^ 
army,  whose  ultimate  failure  was  inevitable,  and  to  o0el^^ 
to  France  in  his  own  person  that  sovereignty  of  genius 
and  strength  for  which  the  whole  nation  was  longing;^| 
On  the   7  th  of  October  a  despatch  from  Bonaparte  was 
read  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  announcing  a  victor 
over  the  Turks  at  Aboukir.     It  brought  the  first  nei? 
that  had  been  received  for  many  months  from  the  arm] 
of  Egypt ;  it  excited  an  outburst  of  joyous  enthusiasi 
for  the  general  and  the  army  whom  a  hated  Governmer 
was  believed  to  have  sent  into  exile  ;  it  recalled  that  sue 
cession  of  victories  which  had  been  unchecked  by  a  singl 
defeat,  and  that  Peace  which  had  given  France  a  dumiuiol 
wider  than  any  that  her  Kings  had  won.     While  ever 
thought  was  turned  upon  Bonaparte,  the  French  natic 
suddenly  heard  that  Bonaparte  himself  had  landed 
the  coast  of  Provence.     "I  was  sitting  that  day/*  saj 
Beranger  in  his  autobiography,  **  in  our  ivading-room" 
with  thirty  or  forty  other  persons.     Suddenly  the  nev 
was   brought  in   that   Bonaparte    had    returned 
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At  the  words,  every  man  in  tlie  room  started 
to  his  feet  and   burst  into  one  lon£^  shout     ^ 
joy/'  The  emotion  portrayed  by  Bcranger     ^^^^;^^  'Jet! 
that  of  the  whole  of  France.     Almost 
everything  that  now  darkens  the  early  fame  of  Bona- 
parte was  then  unknown.     His  falsities,   his  cold,   un- 
pitying  heart  were  familiar  only  to  accomplices  and  dis- 
Qt  sufferers ;  even  his  most  flagrant  wrongs,  such  as 
:  destruction  of  Venice,  were  excused  by  a  political 
essity,  or  disguised  as  acts  of  righteous  chastisement . 
be  hopes,  the  imagination  of  France  saw  in  Bonaparte 
I  young,  unsullied,  irresistible  hero  of  the  Republic. 
>  fame  had  risen  throughout  a  crisis  w^iich  had  de- 
oyed  all  confidence  in  others.  The  stale  placemen  of  the 
ctions  sank  into  insignificance  by  bis  side  ;  even  sincere 
publicans,  who  feared  the  rule  of  a  soldier,  confessed 
at  it  is  not  a]wa3's  given  to  a  nation  to  choose  the 
of  its  own  deliverance.     From  the  moment  that 
onaparte  landed  at  Frtijus,  he  was  master  of  France. 

Sieves  saw  that  Bonaparte,  and  no  one  else,  was  the 
Han  through  whom  he  could  overthrow  the 
tosting  Constitution.^  So  little  sjrtnpathy 
however,  between  Sieyfes  and  the 
ddier  to  whom  he  now  offered  his  support,  that  Bona- 
irte  only  accepted  Sieyes'  project  after  satisfying  him- 
feH  that  neither  Bamts  nor  Bernadotte  would  help 
lini  tu  supreme  power.  Once  convinced  of  this, 
Waparte  closed  with  Sit^y^s'  offers.  It  was  agreed 
at  Sieyfes  and  his  friend  Ducos  should  resign  their 

lliot  de  Melito,  ch.  ii.    Lucien  Bouaparto,  BeYolutbn  do  Bnunaire,  p.  31. 
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Directorsliips,  and  that  the  three  remaining  Direo 
should  be  driven  from  office.     The  Assemblies,    or 
part  of  them  favourable  to  the  plot,  ^vere  to  appoiii 
Triumvirate  composed  of  Bonaparte,  Siey^s,  and  Du 
for  the  purpose  of  dramng  up  a  new  Constitution, 
the  new  Constitution  it  was  understood,  though  witl 
any   definite   arrangement,  that  Bonaparte  and  Si< 
were  to  be  the  leading  figures.     The  Council  of  Ancii 
was  in  great  part  in  league  with  the  conspirators : 
only  obstacle  likely  to  hinder  the  success  of  the  ] 
was  a  rising  of  the  Parisian  populace.     As  a  precaul 
against  attack,  it  was  determined  to  transfer  the  meei 
of  the  Councils  to  St.   Cloud.     Bonaparte  had  seen 
the  support  of  almost  all  the  generals  and  troopi 
Paris.      His    brother   Lucien,    now    President   of 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  hoped  to  paralyse  the  ad 
of  his  own  Assembly,  in  which  the  conspirators  wen 
the  minority. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November 
Brumaire),  a  crowd  of  generals  and  offij 
Bnmmire  (Not.     met   before  Bouapaxte's    house.       At 

same  moment  a  portion  of  the  Cound 
Ancients  assembled,  and  passed  a  decree  which  adjoun 
the  session  to  St.  Cloud,  and  conferred  on  Bonapj 
the  command  over  all  the  troops  in  Paris.  The  de< 
was  carried  to  Bonaparte's  house  and  read  to  the  milii 
throng,  who  acknowledged  it  by  brandishing  their  swos 
Bonaparte  then  ordered  the  troops  to  their  po 
received  the  resignation  of  Barras,  and  arrested  the  \ 
remaining  Directors  in  the  Luxembourg,     During 
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night  tbere  was  great  agitation  in  Paris.     The  arrest  of 
the  two  Directors  and  the  display  of  military  force  re- 
vealed the  true  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  and  excited 
men  to  resistance  who  had  hitherto  seen  no  great  cause 
for  alarm.     The  Councils  met  at  St,  Cloud  at  two  on 
the  next    day.      The   Ancients   were  ready  for  what 
ns  coming ;  the  Tive  Hundred  refused  to  listen  to  Bona- 
parte's accomplices,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,    Bonaparte  himself  entered  the  Coimcil  of 
Ancients,  and  in  violent,  confused   language  declared 
tint  he  had  come   to  save  the  Republic  from  unseen 
dangers*     He  then  left  the  Assembly,  and  entered  the 
Chamber    of  the  Five    Hundred,  escorted   by    armed 
grenadiers.     A  roar  of  indignation  greeted  the  appear* 
^nce  of  the  bayonets.     The  members  rushed  in  a  mass 
u^m  Bonaparte,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  hall.     His 
brother  now  left  the  President's  chair  and  joined  the 
Soldiers  outside,  whom  he  harangued  in  the  character  of 
Resident  of  the  Assembly.    The  soldiers,  hitherto  waver- 
Wg,  were  assured  by  Lucien's  civil  authority  and  his 
treacherous  eloquence.     The  drums  beat ;  the  word  of 
Command  was  given  ;  and  the  last  free  representatives 
of  France  struggled  through   doorways  and  windows 
Wore  the  levelled  and  advancing  bayonets. 

The  Constitution  which  Si^yes  hoped  now  to  impose 
^pon France  had  been  elaborated  by  its  author 
rt  the  close  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Designed 
^>'tihat  epoch,  it  bore  the' trace  of  all  those  apprehen- 
sions which  gave  shape  to  the  Constitution  of  1795. 
The  statutory  outrages  of  1793,  the  Royalist  reaction 
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shown  in  the  events  of  Veiid(^miaire,  were  the  perils  from 
which  both  Sit5ye3  and  the  legislators  of  1795  en- j 
deavoured  to  guard  the  future  of  France.  It  had  be*V 
come  clear  that  a  popular  election  might  at  any  moment 
return  a  royalist  majority  to  the  Assembly ;  the  Con* 
stitution  of  1795  averted  this  danger  by  prolonging  the? 
power  of  the  Conventionalists ;  Sieyfes  overcame  it  byj 
ertinguishing  popular  election  altogether.  He  gave  toj 
the  nation  no  right  but  that  of  selecting  half  a  millioii 
persons  who  should  be  eligible  to  offices  in  the  Com^ 
munes,  and  who  should  themselves  elect  a  smaller  body 
of  fifty  thousand^  eligible  to  offices  in  the  Departments. 
The  fifty  thousand  were  in  their  turn  to  choose  five  thou- 
sand, who  should  be  eligible  to  places  in  the  Government 
and  the  Legislature,  The  actual  appointments  were  to 
be  made,  however,  not  by  the  electors,  but  by  the 
Executive,  With  the  irrational  multitude  thus  deprired 
of  the  power  to  bring  back  its  old  oppressors,  priests, 
royalists,  and  nobles  might  safely  do  their  worst.  By 
way  of  still  further  precaution,  Siey^s  proposed  that 
every  Frenchman  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature since  1789  should  be  inscribed  for  ten  years 
among  the  privileged  five  thousand.  h 

Such  were  the  safeguards  provided  against  a  Bour- " 
bonist  reaction.     To  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  those 
evils  which  Prance  had  sufiered   from  the  precipitate 
votes  of  a  single  Assembly,  Siey^s  broke  up  the  legisla* 
ture  into  as  many  chambers  as  there  are  stages  in  thas^ 
passing  of  a  law.     The  first   chamber,    or  Council   olB 
State,  was  to  give  shape  to  measures  suggested  by  ffi<=^ 
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Executive  ;  a  second  cliiimber,  known  as  the  Tribunate, 
was  to  discuss  the  measures  so  framed,  and  ascertain  the 
bjections  to  which  they  were  liable ;  the  third  cham- 
ber»  known  as  the  Legislative  Body,  was  to  decide  in 
silence  for  or  against  the  measures,  after  hearing  an  ar- 
gument between  representatives  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  Tribunate*  As  a  last  impregnable  bulwark  against 
Jacobins  and  Bourbon ists  alike,  Sitjjes  created  a  Senate 
whose  members  should  hold  office  for  life,  and  be  era- 
powered  to  annul  every  law  in  which  the  Chambers 
might  infringe  upon  the  Constitution, 

It  only  remained  to  invent  an  Executive.     In  the 
other  parts  of  his  Constitutiun,    Siey6s  bad  borrowed 
from   Rome,   from  Greece,   and    from    Venice ;    in  his 
Executive  he  improved   upon   the  political  theories  of 
Ofeat    Britain.      He    proposed   that  the   Grove rnment 
should  consist  of  two  Consuls  and  a  Great  Elector;  the 
Elector,  like  an  English  king,  appointing  and  dismissing 
the  Consuls,  but  taking  no  active  part  in  theadministra- 
tion  himself.     The  Consuls  were  to  be  respectively  re- 
stricted to  the  affairs  of  peace  and  of  war.     Grotesque 
under  every  aspect,  the  Constitution  of  Sieyes  was  really 
calculated  to  effect  in  all  points  but  one  the  end  which 
he  had  in  view.     His  object  was  to  terminate  the  con- 
vulsions of  France  by  depriving  every  element  in  the 
State  of    the   power   to   create    sudden  change.     The 
tttembers  of  his  body  politic,  a  Council  that  could  only 
™ft,  a  Tribunate  that  could  only  di^scuss,  a  Legisla- 
ture that  could  only  vote,  Yes  or  No,  were  impotent 
lor  mischief ;    and  the  nation  itself  ceased  to  have  a 
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political  esistence  as  sooa  as  it  had  selected  its  half- 
million  notables. 

So  far,  nothing  could  have  better  suited  the  views  of 
Bttyte  KiSd  Bonaparte  ;  and  up  to  this  point  Bonaparte 
^"^"""^  quietly    accepted    Sieyfes'  plan.      But   the 

general  had  his  own  scheme  for  what  was  to  follow. 
Si^y^s  might  apportion  the  act  of  deliberation  among 
debating  societies  and  dumb  juries  to  the  full  extent  o£ 
his  own  ingenuity ;  but  the  moment  that  he  applied  his 
disintegrating  method  to  the  Executive,  Bonaparte 
swept  away  the  flimsy  reasoner,  and  set  in  the  midst  of 
his  edifice  of  shadows  the  reality  of  an  absolute  pei-sonal 
rule.  The  phantom  Elector,  and  the  Consuls  who  were 
to  be  the  Elector's  tenants-at-will,  corresponded  veiy 
little  to  the  power  which  France  desired  to  see  at  its 
head.  **  Was  there  ever  anything  so  ridiculous  ?  "  cried 
Bonaparte.  "  What  man  of  spirit  could  accept  such  a 
post?  ''  It  was  in  vain  that  Siey^s  had  so  nicely  set  the 
balance*  His  theories  gave  to  France  only  the  pageants 
which  disguised  the  extinction  of  the  nation  beneath  a 
single  will:  the  frame  of  executive  government  which 
the  country  received  in  1799  was  that  which  Bonaparte 
deduced  from  the  conception  of  an  absolute  central 
power.  The  First  Consul  summed  up  all  executive 
authority  in  his  own  person.  By  his  side  there  were 
set  two  colleagues  whose  only  function  was  to  advise. 
A  Council  of  State  placed  the  highest  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  France  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
without  infringing  upon  his  sovereignty.  All  offices* 
both  in  the  Ministries  of  State  and  in  the  pro\Tnces> 
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were    filled  by  the  nominees  of  the  First  Consul,     No 
law  could  be  proposed  but  at  bis  desire. 

The  institutions  given  to  France  by  the  National  As- 
sembly of  1789  and  those  given  to  it  in  the  Consulate  ex- 
liibited  a  direct  contrast  seldom  found  outside 
ttie  region  of  abstract  terras.  Local  customs, 
forvivals  of  earlier  law,  such  as  soften  the 
difference  between  England  and  the  various  democracies 
of  the  United  States,  had  no  place  in  the  sharp-cut  types 
in  which  the  poUtical  order  of  France  was  recast  in  1791 
aad  1 799.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had  cleared  the 
field  before  it  began  to  reconstruct  Its  reconstruction 
was  based  upon  the  Rights  of  Man,  identified  with  the 
principle  of  local  self-government  by  popular  election. 
It  deduced  a  system  of  communal  administration  so 
completely  independent  that  France  was  described 
by  foreign  critics  as  partitioned  into  40,000  re- 
publics; and  the  criticism  was  justified  when,  in  1793, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  create  a  new  central  Grovern- 
ment,  and  to  send  commissioners  from  the  capital  into 
the  provinces.  In  the  Constitution  of  1791,  judges, 
bishops,  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  were  all  alike 
subjected  to  popular  election;  the  Minister  of  War  could 

rcely  move  a  regiment  from  one  village  to  another 
^without  the  leave  of  the  mayor  of  the  commune.  In  the 
Constitution  of  1799  all  authority  was  derived  from 
the  head  of  the  State.  A  system  of  centralisation  came 
into  force  with  which  France  under  her  contjiOisAtioii 
kings  had  nothing  to  compare.  All  that  had  **^  ^^^' 
once  served  as  a  check  upon  monarchical  power,  the  legal 
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Parliaments,  the  Provincial  Estates  of  Brittany  | 
Languedoc,  the  rights  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  eorpo 
tions,  had  vanished  away.  In  the  place  of  the  moij 
of  privileges  that  had  tempered  the  Bourbon  monarq 
in  the  place  of  the  popular  Assemblies  of  the  Kevii 
tion,  there  sprang  up  a  series  of  magistracies  as  regu 
and  as  absolute  as  the  orders  of  military  rank.*  Wh< 
under  the  Constitution  of  1791,  a  body  of  local  rejj 
sentatives  had  met  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Dep^ 
ment,  there  was  now  a  Prefet,  appointed  by  the  Pj 
Consul,  absolute,  like  the  First  Consul  himself,  ^ 
assisted  only  by  the  advice  of  a  nominated  coun 
which  met  for  one  fortnight  in  the  year.  In  subordi; 
tion  to  the  Pr^fet,  an  officer  and  similar  council  truj 

acted  the  local  business  of  the  Arrondissement.    Even  i 

I 

40,000  Maires  wdth  their  communal  councils  were] 
appomted  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Chief  of  { 
State.  There  existed  in  France  no  authority  that  ccM 
repair  a  village  bridge,  or  light  the  streets  of  a  tof 
but  such  as  owed  its  appointment  to  the  ceni 
Government.  Nor  was  the  power  of  the  First  Coni 
limited  to  the  admimstration.  With  the  exception] 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  members  of  the  judicata 
he  nominated  all  judges,  and  transferred  them  at  1 
pleasure  to  inferior  or  superior  posts. 

Such  was  the  system  which,  based  to  a  gif 
extent  upon  the  preferences  of  the  French  peop| 
fixed  even  more  deeply  in  the  national  charaef 
the   willingness    to  depend  upon  an   omnipresent,  ^ 

♦  Law  of  Feb.  17, 180O  (28  Pluvi5ae,  riii.). 
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'  directing  power.  Through  its  rational  order,  its  rego- 
\hnty,  its  command  of  the  highest  science  and  experience, 
}ihi$  system  of  government  could  not  fail  to  confer  great 
md  rapid  benefits  upon  the  country.  It  has  usually 
been  viewed  by  the  French  themselves  as  one  of  the 
st  ereationis  of  political  wLsdom,  In  comparison 
with  the  self-government  which  then  and  long  after- 
wards existed  in  England,  the  centralisation  of  France 
had  all  the  superiority  of  progress  and  intelligence  over 
torpor  and  self-contradiction.  Yet  a  heavy,  an  incal- 
culable price  is  paid  by  every  nation  which  for  the  sake 
of  administrative  efficiency  abandons  its  local  liberties, 
and  all  that  is  bound  up  w^th  their  enjoyment.  No 
practice  in  the  exercise  of  public  right  armed  a  later 
generation  of  Frenchmen  against  the  audacity  of  a  com- 
mon usurper :  no  immortality  of  youth  secured  the  insti- 
to lions  framed  by  Napoleon  against  the  weakness  and 
corruption  which  at  some  period  undermine  all  despot- 
iams.  The  historian  who  has  exhausted  every  term  of 
pndso  upon  the  political  system  of  the  Consulate  lived  to 
deelarei  as  Chief  of  the  State  himself,  that  the  first  need 
of  Fiance  wa^  the  decentralisation  of  power.* 

After  ton  years  of  disquiet,  it  was  impossible  that 
aoy  Government  could  be  more  welcome  to  the  French 
nation  than  one  which  proclaimed  itself  the 
representative,  not  of  party  or  of  opinion,  but 
of  France  itself.  No  section  of  the  nation  had  won  a 
trititnph  in  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate;  no 
section  had  suffered  a  defeat.     In   his  own  elevation 

•  M.  Thiere,  Feb.  21. 1872. 
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Bonaparte   announced   the   close   of  civil   conflict. 
Government  had  arisen  which  summoned  all  to  its 
vice ;  which  would  employ  all,  reward  all,  reconcile  a 
The  earliest  measures  of  the  First  Consul  exhibited  tl 
policy  of  reconciliation  by  which  he  hoped  to  rally  tl 
whole  of  France  to  his  side.    The  law  of  hostages.  iin4< 
which  hundreds  of  families  were  confined  in  retaliate 
for  local  Royalist  disturbances,  was  repealed,  and  Bo 
parte  himself  went  to  announce  their  liberty  to  tl 
prisoners  in  the  Temple.     Great  numbers  of  names  wei 
struck  off  the  list  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  road 
pardon  was  subsequently  opened  to  all  who  had 
actually  served  against  their  country.     In  the  selectioi 
of  his   officers  of  State,  Bonaparte   showed   the 
desire  to  win  men  of  all  parties.    Cambac^rfes,  a  regicid( 
was  made  Second  Consul ;    Lebron,  an  old  official 
Louis  XVI.,  became  his  colleague.     In  the  Ministries, il 
the  Senate^  and  in  the  Council  of  State  the  nation  aa^ 
men  of  proved  ability  chosen  from  all  callings  in  life 
from  all  political  ranks.     No  Government  of  France 
counted  among  its  members  so  many  names  eminent 
capacity  and  experience.     One  quality  alone  was  indis' 
pensable,  a  readiness  to  serve  and  to  obey.    In  that  intel 
lectual  greatness  which  made  the  combination  of  all  tli< 
forces  of  France  a  familiar  thought  in  Bonaparte's  mim 
there  was  none  of  the  moral  generosity  which  001 
pardon  opposition  to  himself,  or  tolerate  energy  aci 
under  other  auspices  tiiim  his  own.     He  desired  to 
authority  in  the  best  hands ;  he  sought  talent  and  f 
muted  itj  but  on   the  understanding  that  it  took  il 
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tion  from  himself.  Outside  this  limit  ability  was 
enemy,  not  his  friend ;  and  what  could  not  be 
essed  or  promoted  was  treated  with  tyrannical  injus- 
While  Bonaparte  boasted  of  the  career  that  he  had 
own  open  to  talent,  he  suppressed  the  whole  of  the 
ependent  journalism  of  Paris,  and  banished  Mrae.  de 
whose  g^uests  continued  to  converse,  when  they 
^ht  not  write,  about  liberty.  Equklly  pojiial,  equally 
culated,  was  Bonaparte's  indulgence  towards  the 
cient  enemies  of  the  Kevolution,  the  Royalists  and  the 
priests.  He  felt  nothing  of  the  old  hatred  of  Paris 
the  Vendean  noble  and  the  superstitious  Breton  ; 
ofifered  his  friendship  to  the  stubborn  Breton  race, 
liQse  loj^alty  and  piety  he  appreciated  as  good  qualities  in 
bjects  ;  but  failing  their  submission,  he  instructed  his 
feuerals  in  the  west  of  France  to  bum  down  their  vil^ 
lige8»  and  to  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  their  chiefs. 
Justice,  tolerance^  good  faith,  were  things  which  had  no 
being  for  Bonaparte  outside  the  circle  of  his  instruments 
aid  allies. 

In  the  foreign  relations  of  France  it  was  not  possible 
for  the    most   unscrupulous   will   to  carry 
^raression  farther  than  it  had  been  already     parte'inutocmcy 
ed ;    yet   the    elevation   of    Bonaparte 
ply  affected  the  fortunes  of  all  those  States  whose  lot 
nded  upon  France,     It  was  not  only  that  a  mind 
tomed  to  regard  all  human  things  as  objects  for  its 
own  diisposal  now  directed  an  irresistible  military  force, 
but  from  the  day  when  France  submitted  to  Bonaparte, 
ihe  political  changes  accompanying  the  advance  of  the 
o  2 
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French  armies  took  a  different  character,     Belgium  and 
Holland,  the  Rhioe  Provinces,  the  Cisalpioe,  the  Roma 
and  the  Parthenopean  Republics,  had  all  received,  unde 
whatever  circumstances  of  wrong,  at  least  the  forms 
popular  sovereignty.     The  reality  of  power  may  ha? 
belonged  to   French  generals  and  commissioners;   but 
however  insincerely  uttered,  the  call  to  freedom  excit 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  were  not  insincere  then 
selves.     The  Italian  festivals  of  emancipation,  the  tree 
of   liberty,    the   rhetoric    of   patriotic   assemblies,    ha 
betrayed  httle  enough  of  the  instinct  for  self -go  vc 
ment ;  but  they  marked  a  separation  from  the  past ;  Bui 
the  period  between  the  years  1790  and  1799  was  in  fac 
the  birth-time  of  those  hopes  which  have  since  beei 
realised  in  the  freedom  and  the  unity  of  Italy-     So  lonj 
as  France  had  her  own  tumultuous  assemblies,  her  ele 
tions  in  the  village  and  in   the  county-town,  it 
impossible  for  her  to  form  republics  beyond  the  Alj 
without  introducing  at  least  some  germ  of  republic 
organisation  and  spirit.     But  when  all  power  was  eoE 
centrated  io  a  single  man,  when  the  spoken  and  thi 
written  word  became  an  offence  against  the  State,  whe 
the  commotion  of  the  old  municipalities  was  succeede 
by  the  silence  and  the  discipline  of  a  body  of  clerks  work 
ing  round  their  chief,  then  the  advance 
French  influence  ceased  to  mean  the  sui 
port  of  popular  forces  against  the  Gover 
ments.      The   form  which   Bonaparte 
given  to  France  was  the  form  which  he  intended  for  tl 
clients  of  France.     Hence  in  those  communities  whic 
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directly  received  the  impress  of  the  Consulate,  as  in 
Bavaria  and  the  minor  German  States,  authority,  instead 
of  being  overthrown,  was  greatly  strengthened.  Bona* 
pttrte  carried  beyond  the  Bhine  that  portion  of  the 
r»irit  of  the  Revolution  which  he  accepted  at  home,  the 
oppression  of  privilege,  the  extinction  of  feudal  rights, 
tiie  redaction  of  all  ranks  to  equality  before  the  law,  and 
the  admission  of  all  to  the  public  service.  But  this 
levelling  of  the  social  order  in  the  client-states  of  France, 
and  the  establishment  of  system  and  unity  in  the  place 
of  obsolete  privilege,  cleared  the  way  not  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  people,  but  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
The  power  which  wa;s  taken  away  from  corporations, 
hma  knights,  and  from  ecclesiastics,  was  given,  not  to  a 
popular  Representative,  but  to  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
officials  ranged  after  the  model  of  the  official  hierarchy 
of  France.  What  the  French  had  in  the  first  epoch  of 
their  Revolution  endeavoured  to  impart  to  Europe— the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  self-government — they  had  now 
renounced  themselves.  The  belief  in  popular  right, 
which  made  the  difference  between  the  changes  of  1789 
and  those  attempted  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  sank  in  the 
ttarms  of  the  Revolution, 

Yet  the  statesmanship  of  Bonaparte,  if  it  repelled  the 
liberal  and  disinterested  sentiment  of  17S9,  was  no  mere 
cunning  of  a  Corsican  soldier,  or  exploit  of  mediaeval 
genius  born  outside  its  age.  Subject  to  the  fullest 
gratification  of  his  own  most  despotic  or  most  malignant 
impulse,  Bonaparte  carried  into  his  creations  the  ideas 
upon  which  the  greatest  European  innovators  before  the 
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French    Eevolution    had    based    their    work.      Whai 
Frederick  and   Joseph  had  accomplished,  or  failed 
accomplish,  was  realised  in  Western  Germany  when  it 
Bfimipaite  tejrto-     Sovereigns  became  the  clients  of  the 
o/STrefoiS;!]^     Consul.      Bonaparte  was   no   child  of   the 
i*ttji«mtui7.         French  Revolution  ;  he  was  the  last  and  thi 
greatest  of  the  autocratic  legislators  who  worked  in 
unfree  age.    Under  his  rule  France  lost  what  had  seem€ 
to  be  most  its  own;  it  most  powerfully  advanced  the  for 
of  progress  common  to  itself  and  the  rest  of  EuropeJ 
Bonaparte  raised  no  population  to  liberty :  in  extinguish^ 
ing  privilege  and  abolishing  the  legal  distiuctions  o| 
birth,  in  levelling  all  personal  and  corporate  authorit 
beneath  the  single  rule  of  the  State,  he  prepared  the  waj 
for  a  rational  freedom,  when,  at  a  later  day,  the  GovemJ 
ment  of  the  State  should  itself  become  the  representativi 
of  the  nation's  will. 


!  ol  BoDAparte  to  AustriA  and  England — ll^e  War  continues — MaasenA 
bancgcd  in  Geaoa — If  arean  invadaa  Bonthem  Germany — Bonaparte  erouefl 
^le  Ht,  Bernard,  and  doscenda  in  the  rear  ol  iHe  Aui»tnzias^ Battle  of 
Har&n go^Angtriana  retire  behind  the  Mincio — Treaty  l»etween  England 
and  Anstria — AnstTia  oontinneA  the  War^  Battle  of  Hohenliaden — Peace  of 
Lunetille — War  between  England  and  the  Northern  Maritime  LeagUiB— ^ 
B&ttle  of  Copenhagen — Murder  ol  Paul— End  of  the  Maritime  War — 
Engliab  Army  entera  Egypt — French  doftatt.Ml  at  Alexandria — They  capitu- 
liie  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria— Prelim inarieg  of  Pmce  betwetin  England  and 
France  Ptigned  at  TxjndoHj  followed  by  Peace  of  Amienfl — Pitt's  Irish  Policy 
mmd  hin  T«liri»ment — Dubatea  on  the  Peace— -AggTeaaions  of  Bonaparte  during 
thie  Continental  Pearo — Holland,  Italy*  Switzerlimd — Settlement  of  Germany 
iBider  French  and  KoBsian  influence — Suppression  of  Eecleaiastical  Stat**8 
Hfe4  Fit«  Cities — It«  offocta — Stein^-Francij  under  the  Cunaulate — The 
Civil  Code— The  Concordat. 

The  establishment  of  the  Consulate  gave  France  peace 
from  the  strife  of  parties.  Peace  from 
foreigfn  warfare  was  not  less  desired  by  the 
nation  ;  and  although  the  Fo-st  Consul  him- 
self was  restlessly  planning  the  next  campaign,  it 
belonged  to  his  policy  to  represent  himself  as  the 
mediator  between  France  and  Europe.  Discarding  the 
uoal  diplomatic  forms,  Bonaparte  addressed  letters  in 
Mb  own  name  to  the  Emperor  Francis  and  to  King 
GreoTge  UL,  deploring  the  miseries  inflicted  by  war 
upon  nations  naturally  allied,  and  declaring  liis  personal 
snxiety  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  peace.  The  reply 
of  Austria,  which  was  courteously  worded,  produced  an 
ofler  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte  to  treat  for  peace  upon 
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the   basis   of  the  Treaty  of  Campo   Formic. 


1 

Sucli! 


,3 
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proposal  was  the  best  evidence  of  Bonaparte's 
intentions.  Austria  had  re-conquered  Lombardy, 
driven  the  armies  of  the  Republic  from  the  Adige 
within  a  few  miles  of  Nice.  To  propose  a  peace  w^hi 
should  merely  restore  the  situation  existing  at 
beginning  of  the  war  was  pure  irony.  The  Aust 
Government  accordingly  declared  itself  unable  to  iti^ 
without  the  concurrence  of  its  allies.  The  answerj 
England  to  the  overtures  of  the  First  Consul  was  rotw 
and  defiant.  It  recounted  the  causes  of  war  and  distri 
which  precluded  England  from  negotiating  with 
revolutionary  Government;  and,  though  not  insistii 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  a  condition j 
peace,  it  stated  that  no  guarantee  for  the  sincerity  al 
good  behaviour  of  France  would  be  so  acceptable  \ 
Great  Britain  as  the  recall  of  the  ancient  family,*  ' 
Few  State  papers  have  been  distinguished  by  wo| 
faults  of  judgment  than  this  English  manifesto.  \iii 
intended  to  recommend  the  Bourbons  to  France  ai 
means  of  procuring  peace  :  it  enabled  Bonaparte  | 
represent  England  as  violently  interfering  with  \ 
rights  of  the  French  people,  and  the  Bourbons  as  set 
ing  their  restoration  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy  of  tb 
country.  The  answer  made  to  Pitt's  Government  hi 
Paris  was  such  as  one  high-spirited  nation  which  % 
recently  expelled  its  rulers  might  address  to  another  tl 
Iiad  expelled  its  rulers  a  century  before.  France,  it  l 
said,  had  as  good  a  right  to  dismiss  an  incapable  dyiiai 

•  ParL  Hki  lxiqv.  1198.     Tbngut^  Briefe,  ii.,  445. 
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w  Great  Britain*     If  Talleyrand's  reply  failed  to  con- 

nace  King  George  that  before  restoring  the  Bourbons 

te  ought  to  surrender  his  own  throne  to  the  Stuarts,  it 

wicceeded  in   transferring   attention   from  the  wrongs 

inflicted   by   France  to   the   pretensions   advanced  by 

England*      That  it  affected  the  actual  course  of  events 

there  is  no  reason  to  believe.     The  French  Government 

was  well   acquainted   with   the   real    grounds   of  war 

pcmessed  by  England,  in  spite  of  the  errors  by  which 

the  British  Cabinet  weakened  the  statement  of  its  cause. 

What  the  mass  of  the  French  people   now  thought, 

or  did  not  think,  had  become  a  matter  of  very  little 

importance. 

The  war  continued.     Winter  and  the  early  spring 
of   1800  passed  in  France  amidst  vigorous 
out  concealed  preparations  for  the  campaign 
which   was   to   drive   the   Austrians  from    Italy.      In 
Piedmont    the   Austrians    spent    months    in    inaction, 
which  might  have  given  them  Genoa  and  completed  the 
oooquest  of  Italy  before  Bonaparte's  army  could  take 
*be  field.     It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  April  that 
Melas,  their  general,  assailed  the  French  positions  on  the 
Cfenoese  Apennines;  a  fortnight  more  was  spent  in  moun- 
tain warfare  before  Massena,  who  now  held  the  French 
<!OTiimand,  found  himself  shut  up  in  Genoa  and  blockaded 
by  land  and  sea.     The  army  which  Bonaparte  was  about 
to  leail  into  Italy  lay  in  between  Dijon  and  Geneva,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  First  Consul    On  the  Rhine,  from 
Stmborg  to  Scliaff'hausen,  a  force  of  100,000   men  was 
*^y  to  cross  into  Germany  under  the  command  of 
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Moreau,  who  was  charged  with  the  task  of  pushing  the 
Austrians  back  from  the  Upper  Danube,  and  so  renderinj 
any  attack  through  Switzerland  upon  the  communic 

tions  of  Bonaparte's  Italian  force  impossible-J 
South  oennany,     Moreaus  armv  was  the  nrst  to  move. 

Austrian  force,  not  inferior  to  Moreau*s  own,! 
lay  within  the  bend  of  the  Rhine  that  covers  Baden  audi 
Wiirtemberg.     Moreau  crossed   the   Rhine   at  varioi 
points^  and  by  a  succession  of  ingenious  manoeuvres  led 
hiB  adversary,  Kray,  to  occupy  all  the  roads  througl 
the  Black  Forest  except  those  by  which  the  norther 
divisions  of  the  French  were  actually  passing.     A  series 
of  engagements,  conspicuous  for  the  skill  of  the  Frencl 
general  and  the  courage  of  the  defeated  Austrians,  gave 
Moreau  possession  of  the  country  south  of  the  Danul 
as  far  as  Ulm,  where  Kray  took  refuge  in  his  entrenche 
camp.    Beyond  this  point  Moreau's  instructions  forbade 
him  to  advance.    His  task  was  fulfilled  by  the  severanc 
of  the  Austrian  army  from  the  roads  into  Italy. 

Bonaparte's  own  array  was  now  in  motion.     Its  des-^ 

tination  was  still  secret  j  its  very  existenc 
mmm  theAipt,     was  doubtcd  bv  the  Austrian  generals. 

the  8tli  of  May  the  First  Consul  himsel 
arrived  at  Geneva,  and  assumed  the  command.      The 
campaign  upon  which  this  army  was  now  entering  wa 
designed  by  Bonaparte  to  surpass  everything  that  Euroj 
had  hitherto  seen  most  striking  in  war.     The  feats  of 
Massena  and  Suvaroff  in  the  Alps  had  filled  his  iniagi* 
nation  with  mountain  warfare.     A  victory  over  nattnm^ 
more  imposing  than  theirs  might,  in  the  present  position 


■ft  bonafaute  crosses  st.  Bernard.  21^ 

of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Lrombardy,  be  m;ule  the  prelude 
to  a  victory  in  the  field  without  a  parallel  in  its  effects 
upon  the  enemy.  Instead  of  relieving  Genoa  by  an 
advance  along  the  coast-road,  Bonaparte  intended  to 
march  across  the  Alps  and  to  descend  in  the  rear  of  the 
Austrians.  A  single  defeat  would  then  cut  the  Aus- 
tnans  off  from  their  communications  with  Mantua,  and 
resnlt  either  in  the  capitulation  of  their  army  or  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  whole  of  the  country  that  they  had 
won.  Bonaparte  led  his  army  into  the  mountains.  The 
pM  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  though  not  a  carriage- 
load,  offered  little  diflBculty  to  a  commander  supplied 
with  every  resource  of  engineering  material  and  skill ; 
and  by  this  road  the  army  crossed  the  Alps.  The 
cannons  were  taken  from  their  carriages  and  dragged  up 
ilie  mountain  in  hollowed  trees;  thousands  of  mules 
transported  the  ammunition  and  supplies ;  workshops  for 
uppairs  were  established  on  either  slope  of  the  moiiutain  ; 
Hkd  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Bernard  there  were  stores 
ftdlected  sufficient  to  feed  the  soldiers  as  they  reached 
the  summit  during  six  successive  days  (May  15 — 20). 
The  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard  was  a  triumph  of  orga- 
ttbation,  foresight,  and  good  management ;  as  a  militaiy 
exploit  it  involved  none  of  the  dauger,  none  of  the  suf- 
fering, none  of  the  hazard,  which  gave  such  interest  to 
the  campaign  of  Massena  and  Suvaroff. 

Bonaparte  had  rightly  calculated  upon  the  unreadi- 
II6B8  of  his  enemy.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
army  poured  down  the  valley  of  the  Dora- Bal tea  upon 
the  scanty  Austrian  detachments  at  Ivrea  and  ChiuseUa, 
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before  Melas,  who  had  in  vain  been  warned  of  the  depar- 
tore  of  the  French   from  Geneva,  arrived 
with  a  few  thousand  men  at  Turin  to  dis- 
pute the  entrance  into  Italy.    Melas  himself ^| 
on  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  had  followed  a  Frenel 
division  to  Nice,  leaving  General  Ott  in  charge  of  the 
army  investing  Genoa.    On  reaching  Turin  he  discovere 
the  full  extent  of  his  peril,  and  sent  orders  to  Ott 
raise  the  siege  of  Genoa  and  to  join  him  with  ever 
regiment  that   he  could    collect.      Ott,   however,    wa 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  prey  at  this  moment  faUinj 
into  his  grasp.      He  remained  stationary  till  the  5th 
June,  when  Massena,  reduced  to  the  most  cruel  extremi^ 
ties  by  famine,  was  forced  to  surrender  Genoa  to  the 
besiegers.     But  his  obstinate  endurance   had   the 
effect  of  a  battle  won.      Ott's   delay   rendered    Mela 
powerless  to  hinder  the  movements  of  Bonaparte,  wher 
instead  of  marching  upon  Genoa,  as  both  French  and 
Austrians  expected  him  to  do,  he  turned  eastward,  and 
thrust  liis  army  between  the  Austrians  and  their  o^ 
fortresses.     Bonaparte  himself  entered  Milan  (June 
Lannes  and  Murat  were  sent  to  seize  the  bridges  ov€ 
the  Po  and  the  Adda.    The  Austrian  detachment  g^uar^^ 
ing  Piacenza  was  overpowered ;  the  communications 
Melas  with  the  country  north  of  the  Po  were  completely 
severed.     Nothing:  remained  for  the  Austrian  commands 
but  to  break  through  the  French  or  to  make  his  esca| 
to  Genoa. 

The  French  centre  was  now  at  Stradella,  half-wa 
between  Piacenza  and  Alessandria.    Melas  was  at  lent 
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joinetl  by  Ott  at  Alessandria,  but  so  scattered  were  the 
Austrian  forces,  that  out  of  S0,OOU  men  Melas  had  not 
more  than  33,000  at  his  command.     Bonaparte's  forces 
were  equal   in  number;  his  only  fear  was  that  Melas 
might  use  his  last  line  of  retreat,  and  escape  to  Genoa 
without  an  engagement.     The  Austrian  general,  how- 
erer,  who  had  shared   vv^ith  Suvaroff.the  triumph  over 
Joubert  at  Novi,  resolved  to  stake  everything  upon  a 
pitched  battle.     He  awaited  Bonaparte's   approach   at 
Alessandria.     On  the  12th  of  June  Bonaparte  advanced 
nwtward    from    Stradella,     His    anxiety    lest    Melas 
might  be  escaping  from  his  hands  increased  with  every 
hour  of  the  march  that  brought  him  no  tidings  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  on  the  1 3tli,  when  his  advanced  guard  had 
eome  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  Alessandria  without  seeing 
tm  enemy,  he  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  and 
ordered  Desaix  to  march  southward  towards  Novi  and 
hold  the  road  to  Genoa.     Desaix  led  off  his 
diviision.      Early    the    next    morning   the 
whole   army   of   Melas   issued   from    Ales- 
sandria, and  threw  itself  upon  the  weakened  line  of  the 
French   at   Marengo.     The   attack   carried  everj^thing 
before  it ;  at  the  end  of  seven  hours*  fighting,  Melas, 
exhausted  by  his  personal  exertions,  returned  into  Ales- 
ttndria,  and  sent  out  tidings  of  a  complete  victory.     It 
was  at  this  moment  that  Desaix,  who  had  turned  at  the 
sound  of  the  cannon,  appeared  on  the  field,  and  declared 
that,  although  one  battle  had  been  lost,  another  might 
be  woo.     A  sudden  cavalry-charge  struck  panic  into  the 
Austrians,  who  believed  the  battle  ended  and  the  foe 
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overtlirowD.  Whole  brigades  threw  dawn  their  ar 
and  fled;  and  ere  the  day  closed  a  mass  of  fugiti^ 
cavahy  and  infantry,  thronging  over  the  marshes  of  th 
Bormida,  was  all  that  remained  of  the  victorious  At 
trian  centre.  The  suddenness  of  the  disaster,  the  desj 
rate  position  of  the  army,  cut  off  from  its  communications 
overthrew  the  mind  of  Melas,  and  he  agreed  \ 
an  armistice  more  fatal  than  an  unconditiona 
surrender.  The  Austrians  retired  behind  the  Mincic 
and  abandoned  to  the  French  every  fortress  in  Norther 
Italy  that  lay  west  of  that  river.  A  single  battle  ha 
produced  the  result  of  a  campais^n  of  victories  and  siege 
Marengo  was  the  most  brilliant  in  conception  of 
Bonaparte's  triumphs.  If  in  its  execution  the  genit: 
of  the  great  commander  had  for  a  moment  failed  hii 
no  mention  of  the  long  hours  of  peril  and  confusion 
allowed  to  obscure  the  splendour  of  Bonaparte's  victoi 
Every  document  was  altered  or  suppressed  which  conJ 
tained  a  report  of  the  real  facts  of  the  battle.  Tt 
descriptions  given  to  the  French  nation  claimed 
Dew  homage  to  the  First  ConsuFs  invincible  genius 
power.* 

At  Vienna  the  military  situation  was  viewed  raof 
calmly  than  in  Melas'  camp.  The  conditions  of  tl 
armistice  were  generally  condemned, 
any  sudden  change  in  the  policy  of  Av 
was  prevented  by  a  treaty  with  England,  binding 
Austria,  in  return  for  British  subsidies,  and  for  a  seer 
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•  Memoriiil  du  Depot  de  la  Gnerrp,  1826,  it.,  268.  Bentmck^s  de«pa 
June  16 ;  Kocords :  It&tliui  States,  vol.  59. 
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promise  of  part  of  Piedmont,  to  make  no  separate  peace 
with  France  before  the  end  of  February,  18U1.  This 
treaty  was  signed  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the 
nevrs  of  Marengo,  It  was  the  work  of  Thugut,  who 
gtilJ  maintained  his  influence  over  the  Emperor,  in  spite 
of  groTJiing  unpopularity  and  almost  universal  opposition. 
Public  opinion,  however,  forced  the  Emperor  at  least  to 
take  steps  for  ascertaining  the  French  terms  of  peace. 
An  envoy  was  sent  to  Paris ;  and,  as  there  could  be  no 
peace  without  the  consent  of  England,  conferences  were 
held  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  naval  armistice 
between  England  <ind  France.  England,  however,  re- 
fused the  concessions  demanded  by  the  First  Consul ; 
and  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  in  September. 
But  this  interval  of  three  months  had  weakened  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  and  stimulated  the  intrigues 
which  at  every  great  crisis  paralysed  the  action  of 
Austria.  At  length,  while  Thugut  was  receiving  the 
subsidies  of  Great  Britain  and  aiTanging  fur  the  most 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Emperor,  concealing 
tbe  transaction  from  his  Minister,  purchased  a  new 
armistice  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  of  Ulm  and 
Ingolstadt  to  Moreau*s  army.* 

•  Thagut,  Briefe  il  227.  281.  393;  Mintage  despatch,  Sept.  24,  180O; 
BecOTds:  Austria,  vol  60.  "  The  Emperor  wm  in  tht?  act  of  mcoiriiigft  con- 
Aideimble  sabeidy  for  a  vigorous  prosecutiou  of  tbe  war  at  the  very  moment 
when  lie  was  cLmdestinely  and  in  person  making  the  most  aHjrrt  suhmis- 
moD  to  tho  common  enemy.  Baron  Thiignt  w*w  all  yesterday  under  the 
grcAicsl  tmeaelness  concerning  the  event  whk^h  he  liad  reason  to  appre- 
bad,  bat  which  was  not  yet  certain.  He  still  retained,  however,  n  sliglit 
hop^t  from  the  apjiarent  impoasibility  of  any  onu's  commit  ting  such  an 
act  of  ialaiiiy  and  folly,  I  never  saw  biai  or  any  other  man  so  affect i^ 
m  h»  was  when  be  commnnicated  this  transactiun  to  me  to-day,    I  said 
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A  letter  written  by  Thugut  after  a  council  held  on  the* 
25tli  of  September  gives  some  indication  of  the  stormy 
scene  wMch  then  passed  in  the  Emperor's  presence 
Thugut  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  ;- 
and  Lehrbach,  the  author  of  the  new  armistice,  was] 
placed  in  office.  But  the  reproaches  of  the  British 
ambassador  forced  the  weak  Emperor  to  rescind  this 
appointment  on  the  day  after  it  had  been  published  to 
the  world.  There  w^as  no  one  in  Vienna  capable  of  fillin] 
the  vacant  post;  and  after  a  short  interval  the  ol 
Minister  resupied  the  duties  of  his  office,  without,  how< 
ever,  openly  resuming  the  title.  The  remainder  of  the] 
armistice  w^as^  employed  in  strengthening  the  force  o 
posed  to  Moreau,  who  now  received  orders  to  ad  van 
upon  Vienna,  The  Archduke  John,  a  royal  strategist  oi 
eighteen,  was  furnished  with  a  plan  for  surrounding  the! 
French  army  and  cutting  it  off  from  its  communications. 
Moreau  lay  upon  the  Isar ;  the  Austrians  held  the  lin< 

tliat  these  fortresses  being  demanded  rm  pledges  of  smeerify.  the  Ktuper 
should  have  given  on  tlie  same  prininpk  the  arms  and  ammimition  of  tl] 
army.  Baron  Thu^nt  aflded  that  after  giYiiig  np  the  sol^iiers'  inusketi 
tlie  elothes  wt>uld  be  requirL-d  ofE  their  backs,  and  that  if  the  Emper 
took  pains  to  aequaint  the  world  that  he  would  not  defend  his  croimj 
there  woold  nut  be  wanting  those  who  would  take  it  from  his  head^  i 
perhaps  his  heatl  with  it.  He  became  so  strongly  alfeeted  that,  in  Iatlh 
hold  of  my  hand  to  express  the  strong  eonceni  he  felt  at  the  notion  *^ 
having  eonimitt^id  me  and  abused  the  confidence  I  had  reposed  in  liia 
connsels,  ho  biu^t  into  tears  and  literally  wept.  I  mention  these  details 
because  they  confirm  the  assurance  tliat  every  part  of  these  feeble  measures 
has  either  been  adopted  against  Ms  opini<3n  or  executed  surreptitiously  imd 
contrary  to  the  directions  be  had  given."  After  the  final  collapse 
Austria,  Minto  writes  of  Thugut:  "He  never  for  a  moment  lost 
presence  of  mind  or  his  courage,  nor  ever  bent  to  weak  and  unbecon 
counsels.  And  perhaps  this  can  be  said  of  Mm  aloue  in  this  whole  empire*^ 
Jau  3,  1801,  id. 
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of  the  Inn-  On  the  termination  of  the  armistice  the 
Anstrians  advanced  and  made  some  devious  marches  in 
parsaance  of  the  Archduke *s  enterprise,  until  a  general 
confusion,  attributed  to  the  weather,  caused  them  to 
abandon  their  manoeuvres  and  move  straight  against  the 
enemy.  On  the  3rd  of  December  the  Austrians 
plunged  into  the  snow-blocked  roads  of  the  lindea/D^/s! 
Forest  of  Hohenlinden,  believing  that  they 
bad  nothing  near  them  but  the  rear-guard  of  a  retiring 
French  division.  Moreau  waited  until  they  had  reached 
the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  then  fell  upon  them  with 
his  whole  force  in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  the  rear.  The 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  was  overwhelming.  What  re- 
mained  of  the  war  was  mther  a  chase  than  a  struggle. 
Moreau  successively  crossed  the  Inn,  the  Salza,  and  the 
in  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  December  the  Emperor  seeing 
that  no  effort  of  Pitt  could  keep  Moreau  out  of  Vienna, 
accepted  an  armistice  at  Steyer,  and  agreed  to  treat 
for  peace  without  reference  to  Great  Britain. 

Defeats    on    the    Mincio,    announced    during    the 
following    days,    increased    the    necessity    for    peace. 
Thugut  was  finally  removed  from  power.      Some  resis- 
tance  was  offered  to  the  conditions  proposed  by  Bona- 
parte, but  these  were  directed  more  to  the  establishment 
of  French  influence  in  Germany  than  to  the  humiliation 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.     Little    was    taken  from 
Austria    but    what    she    had    surrendered    at    Campo 
Fonnio.      It    was  not   by   the   cession    of   Italian   or 
Slavonic  provinces  that  the  Government  of  Vienna  paid 
for  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  but  at  the  cost  of  that 
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divided  German  race  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  hav^f 
for  its  head  a  sovereign  whose  interests  in  the  Empir 
and  in  Germany  were  among  the  least  of  all  his  interest 
The  Peace  of  Luneville/  concluded  hetween 
France   and   the   Emperor   on   the  9th  c 
February,   ISOl,  without  even  a  referenc 
to  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  placed  the  minor  States 
Germany  at  the  raercy  of  the  French  Republic.     It  lef 
to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  the  Venetian  territory  which 
it  had  gained  in  1797;  it  required  no  reduction  of  thi 
Hapsburg  iofluenee  in  Italy  beyond  the   abdication  ot 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  ;  but  it  ceded  to  Franc 
without  the  disguises  of  1797,  the  German  province 
west  of  the  Rhine,  and  it  formally  bound  the  Empl 
to  compensate  the  dispossessed  lay  Sovereigns  in  suck 
manner  as  should  be  approved  by  France.     The  FrencI 
Republic  was  thus  made  arbiter,  as  a  matter  of  right 
in   the   rearrangement    of   the    maimed  and   shattere 
Empire.     Even  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  like 
predecessor  in  ejection,   the   Duke  of  Modena,  \vas 
receive  some  portion  of  the  German  race  for  liis  subjec 
in  compensation  for  the  Italians  taken  from  him-     Td 
such  a    pass  had    political  disunion   brought  a  natiol 
which  at  that  time  could  show  the  greatest  names 
Europe  in  letters,  in  science,  and  in  art. 

Austria   having   succumbed,  the  Court  of  Naplc 
which  had  been  the  first  of  the  .\llies 
declare  war,  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  Boi 
parte.      Its   cruelties   and    tyranny   called   for    sevc 
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punishment ;  but  the  mtercession  of  the  Czar  kept  the 
Bourbons  upon  the  throne,  and  Naples  received  peace 
upon  no  harder  condition  than  the  exclusion  of  English 
teasels  from  its  ports,     England  was  now  left  alone  in 
ib  struggle  with  the  French  Uepublic.     Nor  was  it  any 
kn^r  to  be  a  struggle  only  against  France  and  its  de- 
■  pendencies.     The  rigour  \\ith  which  the  Eoglish  Govern- 
flient  had  used  its  superiority  at  sea,  com- 
bined with  the  folly  which  it  had  shown  in 
the  Anglo- Russian  attack  upon  Holland,  raised  against 
it  a  Maritime  League  under  the  leadership  of  a  Power 
which  England  had  offended  as  a  neutral  and  exasperated 
is  an  ally.     Since  the  pitiful  I)ut<-vh  campaign,  the  Czar 
iid  transferred  to  Great  Britain  the  hatred  which  he  had 
hitherto  borne  to  France.     The  occasion  was  skilfully 
Qscd  by  Bonaparte,  to  whom,  as  a  soldier,  the  Czar  felt 
teas  repugnance  than  to  the  Government  of  advocates 
and  contractors  which  he  had  attacked  in  1799.     The 
Fin>t  Consul  rest/ored  without  ransom  several  thousands 
d  Russian  prisoners,   for  wliom  the  Austrians  and  the 
English  had  refused  to  give  up  Frenchmen  in  exchange, 
iod  followed   up  this  advance  by  proposing  that  the 
guardianship  of  Malta,   which  was  now  blockaded  by 
the  English,  should  be  given  to  the  Czar.     Paul  had 
caused  himself  to  be  made  Grand  Master  of  the  Maltese 
Order  of    St*  John    of    Jerusalem.      His    vanity   was 
touched  by  Bonaparte's  proposal,  and  a  friendly  relation 
»» established  between  the  French  and  Russian  Govern- 
m<»nts.     England,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  place 
Malta  under  Russian  guardianship,  either  before  or  after 
p  2 
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its  surrender.     Tliis  completed  the  breach  between  the 

The  Czar  seized 
all  the  English  vessels  in  his  ports  and  imprisoned  their 
crews  (Sept.  U).     A  difference  of  long  standing  existed' 
between  England  and  the  Northern  Maritime   PowersJ 
which  was  capable  at  any  moment  of  bc*ing  made  a  cau; 
oE  war.     The  rights  exercised  over  neutral  vessels  b 
Englisli  ships  in  time  of  hostilities,  though  good  in  inte: 
national  law,  were  so  oppressive  that,  at  the  time  of  thi 
American  rebellion,  the  Northern  Powers  had  formed 
league,  known  as  the  Armed  Neutrality,  for  the  purposi 
of  resisting  by  force  the  interference  of  the  English  wi' 
neutral  merchantmen  upon  the  high  seas.      Since  t 
outbreak  of  war  with  Prance,  English  vessels  had  agaii 
pushed  the  rights  of  belligerents   to  extremes. 
Armed   Neutrality    of  1780    was    accordingly   revive 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Czar.    The  Leag 
time     L;5ii^e»     was  sigfued  on  the  16th  of  December,  ISO' 

Ucc,  1800.  .  - 

by  Russia,  Sweden>  and  Denmark.     Soe 
days  later  Prussia  gave  in  its  adhesion,* 

The  points  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  tl 
Neutrals  were  such  as  arise  between  a  gre 
naval  Power  intent  upon  ruimng  its    ad 
versary  and  that  larger  part  of  the  world  which  remaii 
at  peace  and  desires  to  carry  on  its  trade   with  as  lit 
obstruction  as  possible.     It  was  admitted  on  all  sidf 
that  a  belligerent  may  search  a  neutral  vessel  in  or 
to  ascertain  that  it  is  not  conveying  contraband  of  wa 

^  Kock  tmd  Sclioell,  Histoire  des  Traitda,  ti.,  6.    Nelfton  De 
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and   that   a    neutral   vessel,    attempting    to    enter    a 
blockaded  port,  renders  itself  liable  to  forfeiture;  but 
beyond  these  two  points  ever}'tliing  was  in  dispute.     A 
Danish  ship  conveys  a  cargo  of  wine  from  a   Bordeaux 
merchant  to  his  agent  in  New  York.     Is  the  wine  liable 
to  be  seized  in  the  mid-Atlantic  by  an  English  cruiser, 
to  the  destruction   of  the  Danish  carrjnng-trade,  or  is 
the  Danish   flag   to   protect  French  property    from  a 
Power  whose  naval  superiority  makes  capture  upon  the 
high  seas  its  principal    means  of   offence  ?      England 
announces  that  a  French  port  is  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
h  a  Swedish    vessel,  stopped   while   making   for   the 
port   in    question,    to    be    considered   a   lawful   prize, 
when,   if   it    had    reached    the    port,    it    would    as .  a 
Qiatter  of   fact  have    found   no    real    blockade  in   ex- 
istence ?     A  Russian  cargo  of  hemp,  pitch,  and  timber 
is  intercepted  by  an  English  vessel  on  its  way  to  an 
open   port   in  France,       Is  the  staple  produce   of  the 
Russian  Empire  to  lose  its  market  as  contraband  of  war  ? 
^pr  is  an  English  man-of-war  to  allow  material  to  pass 
^■Dito  France,  without  which  the  repair  of  French  vessels 
of  war  would  be  impossible? 

These  were  the  questions  raised  as  often  as  a  firm  of 
shipowners  in  a  neutral  country  saw  their  vessel  come 
back  into  port  cleared  of  its  c^irgo,  or  heard  that  it  was 
hiog  in  the  Thames  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the 
Admiralty  Court-.  Great  Britain  claimed  the  right  to 
•eize  all  French  property,  in  whatever  vessel  it  might  be 
sailing,  and  to  confiscate,  as  contraband  of  war,  not  only 
muskets,  gunpowder,  and  cannon,  but  wheat,  on  which 
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the  proTisioning  of  annies  depended,  and  hemp,  pitcb| 
iron,  and  timber,  out  of  which  the  navies  of  her  ad*J 
versary  were  formed.  The  Neutrals,  on  the  other  banc 
demanded  that  a  neutral  flag  should  give  safe  passage ' 
all  goods  onboard,  not  being  contraband  of  war;  tha 
the  presence  of  a  vessel  of  State  as  convoy  should  exi 
erapt  merchantmen  from  Rearch;  that  no  port  should 
considered  in  a  state  of  blockade  unless  a  competent 
blockading  force  was  actually  in  front  of  it ;  and  that 
contraband  of  war  should  include  no  other  stores  tha 
those  directly  available  for  battle.  Considerations 
reason  and  equity  may  be  urged  in  support  of  ever 
possible  theory  of  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  neu-^ 
trals  ;  but  the  theory  of  every  nation  has,  as  a  matter  i 
fact,  been  that  which  at  the  time  accorded  with  its  o? 
interests.  When  a  long  era  of  peace  had  familiar 
Great  Britain  with  the  idea  that  in  the  future  struggle 
of  Europe  it  was  more  likely  to  be  a  spectator  than 
belligerent,  Great  Britain  accepted  the  Neutrals'  theor 
of  international  law  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856  j 
but  in  1801,  when  the  lot  of  England  seemed  to 
eternal  warfare,  any  limitation  of  the  riglits  of 
belligerent  appeared  to  every  English  jurist  to  cont 
diet  the  first  principles  of  reason.  Better  to  add 
general  maritime  war  to  the  existing  diftictilties  of  tl 
country  than  to  abandon  the  exercise  of  its  na^ 
superiority  in  crippling  the  commerce  of 
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board  their  own  merchantmen,  was  treated  In  this 
conn  try  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Government  laid 
siti  embargo  upon  all  vessels  of  the  allied  neutrals  lying 
iu  English  ports  (Jan.  14th,  ISOl),  and  issued  a  swiirm 
of  privateers  against  the  trading  ships  making  for  the 
Baltic.  Negotiations  failed  to  lower  tlie  demands  of 
either  side,  and  England  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
na\ies  of  Uussia*  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Prussia. 

At  the  moment,  the  concentrated  naval  strength  of 
England  made  it  more  than  a  match  tor  its  adversaries. 
Au  fleet  of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line  sailed  from  Yar- 
mouth on  the  12th  of  March,   under  the  command  of 
Parker  and  Nelson,  with  orders  to  coerce  the  Danes  and 
ta  prevent  the  junction  of  the  confederate  naries.     The 
fleet  reached  the  Sound;     The  Swedish  batteries  com- 
maading  the  Sound  failed  to  open  fire.     Nelson  kept 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  and  brought  his  ships 
tafely  past  the  storm  of  shot  poured  upon  them  from 
the  Danish  guns  at  Elsinore.     He  appeared 
before  Copenhas^en  at  mid-day  on  the  3Uth     ^^^l  ai^X 
of  March.     Preparations  for  resistance  were 
made  by  the  Danes  with  extraordinary  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion.    The  whole  population  of  Copenhagen  volunteered 
for  serWce   on   the   ships,    the   forts,  and  the-  floating 
Utteries,     Two  days  were  spent  by  the  English  in  ex- 
ploring the  shallows  of  the  channel ;  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  of  April  Nelson  led  his  ships  into  aetion  in  front 
of  the  harbour.     Three  ran   aground  ;  the   Danish  fire 
from  land  and  sea  was  so  violent  that  after  some  hours 
Admiral  Parker,  who  watched  the  engagement  from  the 
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mid-ehaimel,  gave  the  signal  of  Recall,     Nelson  kuglied 
at   the  signal,  and  continued  the  battle.     In  another 
hour  the  six  Danish  men-of-war  and  the  whole  of  the 
floating  batteries  were  disabled  or  sunk.     The  English 
themselves  had  suffered  most  severely  from  a  resist&noeRl 
more  skilful  and  more  determmed  than  anything  that " 
they  had  experienced  from  the  French,  and  Nelson  gladly 
offered  a  truce  as  soon  as  his  own  victory  was  assured.  The 
truce  w^as  followed  by  negotiation,  and  the  negotiation 
by  an  armistice  for  fourteen  weeks,  a  term  which  Nelsai 
considered  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  visit  and  to  ove 
throw  the  navies  of  Sweden  and  Russia. 

But  an  event  had  already  occurred  more  momentous 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  Northern  Confederacy  than  ti 
battle  of  Copenhagen  itself.     On  the  nighl 
of  the  23rd  of  March  the  Czar  of  Russia  wa 
assassinated  in  his  palace.     Paul's  tjT^nnical  violent 
and  his  caprice  verging  upon  insanity,  had  exhausted 
the    patience    of  a    court   acquainted    w^ith    no    moc 
of  remonstrance    hut    homicide.     Blood-stained    ham 
brought  to  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  the  crown  whic 
he  had  consented  to  receive  after  a  pacific  abdication] 
Alexander  immediately  reversed  the  policy  of  his  father 
and  sent  friendly  communications  both  to  the  Gover 
ment  at  London  and  to  the  commander  of  the  Britisl 
fleet  in  the  Baltic.     The  maintenance  of  commerce  witl 
England  was  in  fact  more  important  to  Eussia  than  ihM 
protection  of  its  carrying  trade.     Nelson's  attack 
averted.     A  compromise  was  made   between   the   twc 
Governments,  which   saved  Russia's   interests  withoulj 
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priving  England  of  its  chief  rights  against  Prance* 
The  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  were  abandoned 
by  the  Government  of  St,  Petersburg  in  so  far  as  they 

.ted  to  the  protection  of  an  enemy's  goods  by  the 

lutral    flag:.     Great    Britain  continued  to     ,^     ,_, 

ize   French  merchandise  on  board  what-     5?*"iL^^ 
er  craft  it  might  be  found;  but  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  presence  of  a  ship  of  war  should 
exempt  neutral  vessels  from  search  by  privateers,  and 

t  no  port  should  be    considered  as  in   a  state  of 

ikade  unless  a  reasonable  blockading  force  was  ac* 
y  in  front  of  it.  The  articles  condemned  as  con- 
traband were  so  limited  as  not  to  include  the  flax,  hemp, 
and  timber,  on  whose  export  the  commerce  of  Russia 
depended.  With  these  concessions  the  Czar  was  easily 
brought  to  declare  Russia  again  neutral.  The  minor 
Powers  of  the  Baltic  followed  the  example  of  St.  Peters* 
burg ;  and  the  naval  confederacy  which  had  threatened 
to  turn  the  balance  in  the  conflict  between  England  and 
tlie  French  Republic  left  its  only  trace  in  the  undeserved 
suffering  of  Denmark. 

Eight  years  of  warfare  had  left  France  unassailable 
in  Western  Europe,  and  England  in  command  of  every 
ica.  No  Continental  armies  could  any  longer  be  raised 
hj  British  subsidies:  the  navies  of  the  Baltic,  with 
^hich  Bonaparte  had  hoped  to  meet  England  on  the 
fees,  ky  at  peace  in  their  ports.  Egypt  ^^^^^^ 
was  now  the  only  arena  remaining  where 
French  and  English  combatants  could  meet,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Northern  Confederacy  had  determined 
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the  fate  of  Egypt  by  kaving  England  in  undisputed 
command  of  the  approach  to  Egypt  by  sea.    The  French 
army,  vainly  expecting  reinforcements,  and  attacked  by 
the  Turks  from  the  east,  was  caught  in  a  trap.     Sooi 
after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte  from  Alexandria,  h 
successor,  General  Kleber,  had  addressed  a  report  to  t 
Directory,   describing   the   miserable    condition  of   the' 
force  which  Bonaparte  had  chosen  to  abandon.     The 
report  was  intercepted  by  the  English,  and  the  Govern 
raent  immediately  determined  to  accept  no  capitulatioi 
which  did  not  surrender  the  whole  of  the  French  arm 
as  prisoners  of  w^ar.     An  order  to  this  effect  was  sent 
the  Mediterranean,     Before,  however,  the  order  reach' 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  English  admiral  co-operating  witl 
the  Turks,  an  agreement  had  been  already  signed  by  him 
El  Arisb,  granting  Kleber's  army  a  free  return  to  France 
(Feb.    24,    1800.)     After  Kleber,   in  fulfilment  of  tb 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  had  withdrawn  his  troops  fro: 
certain  positions,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  found  himself  co: 
jjelled  to  inform  the  French  General  that  in  the  ncj 
tiations  of  El  Arish  he  had  exceeded  his  powers, 
that  the  British  Government  insisted  upon  the  surrendi 
of  the  French  forces.    Kleber  replied  by  instantly  givinj 
battle  to  the  Turks  at  Heliopolis,  and  putting  to  the  roi 
an  army  six  times  as  numerous  as  his  own.     The  poi 
tion  of  the  French  seemed  to  be  growling  stronger  il 
Egypt,  and  the  prospect  of  a  Turkish  re-conquest  moi 
doubtful,    when    the    dagger   of  a  fanatic  robbed  tl 
French  of  their  able  chief,  and  transferred  the  command 
to  General  Menou,  one  of  the  very  few  French  officers 
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marked  incapacity  who  held  ODmmand  at  any  time 
during  the  war.  The  British  GoTemment  as  soon  as 
it  learnt  what  had  taken  place  between  Kleber  and  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  declared  itself  willing  to  be  bound  by 
the  eonrention  of  El  Arish,  The  offer  was,  however, 
by  the  French.  It  w^  clear  that  the  Turks 
never  end  the  war  by  themselves ;  and  the  British 
jnistry  at  last  came  to  understand  that  Egypt  must  be 
re-conquered  by  English  arms. 

On  the  8th  of  March.  ISOl,  a  corps  of  17,000  men, 
led  by  Sir  Balph  Abercromby,   landed   at 

oukir  Bay.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  ^^J^^ 
itish  Government,  Abercromby 's  attack 
I  to  be  supported  by  a  Turkish  corps  from  Syria,  and 
an  Anglo-Indian  division  brought  from  Ceylon  to 
Cosieeir,  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Turks  and  the  Indian 
troops  were,  however,  behind  their  time,  and  Aber- 
cromby opened  the  campaign  alone.  Menou  had  still 
27,000  trcKjps  at  his  disposal  Had  he  moved  up  with 
the  whole  of  his  army  from  Cairo,  he  might  have 
dertroyed  the  English  immediately  atTter  their  landing. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  he  allowed  weak  isolated  defcioh- 
meats  of  the  French  to  sink  before  superior  numbers. 
The  English  had  already  gained  confidence  of  victory 
when  Menou  advanced  in  some  force  in  order  to  give 
Iwittle  in  front  of  Alexandria,  The  decisive  engagement 
took  place  on  the  21st  of  March.  The  French  were 
ipletely  defeated.  Menou,  however,  stiU  refused  to 
icentrate  his  forces  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
r8,OO0  French  troops  which  had  been  left  behind  at 
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Cairo  were  cut  off  from  comraunicatiou  with  the  rest  of 
the  army.  A  series  of  attempts  made  by  Admiral  Gan* 
teaume  to  land  reinforcements  from  France  ended  fruit- 
lessly. Towards  the  end  of  June  the  arrival  of  a  Turkish 
force  enabled  the  English  to  surround  the  French  ii 
Cairo.  The  circuit  of  the  works  was  too  large  to 
successfully  defended;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Englisl 
were  without  the  heavy  artillery  necessary  for  a  siege  J 
Under  these  circumstances  the  terras  which  had  originH 
ally  been  offered  at  El  Arish  were  again  proposed 

General  Belli ard  for  himself  and  the  armi 
of  Cairo.  They  were  accepted^  and  Cair 
was  surrendered  to  the  English  on  conditiou 
that  the  garrison  should  be  conveyed  back  to  Franc 
(June  27).  Soon  after  the  capitulation  General  Baird 
reached  Lower  Egypt  mth  an  Anglo-Indian  divisioi 
Menou  with  the  remainder  of  the  French  army  was  noif 
shut  up  in  Alexandria.  His  forts  and  outworks  w€ 
successively  carried  ;  liis  flotilla  was  destroyed  ;  and  wheal 
all  hope  of  support  from  France  had  been  abandonee 
the  army  of  Alexandria,  which  formed  the  remnanf 
of  the  troops  with  which  Bonaparte  had  won  his  earlies 
victories  in  Italy,  found  itself  compelled  tc 
surrender  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Frencl 
in  Egypt  (Aug.  30).  It  was  the  first  important  succes 
which  had  been  gained  by  English  soldiers  over  the 
troops  of  the  Bepubhc  ;  the  first  compaign  in  whicl 
English  generalship  had  permitted  the  army  to  shof 
itself  in  its  true  quality. 

Peace  was  now  at  hand.      Soon  after  the  Treaty 
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Lnnt^rille   had  withdrawn   Austria  from  the  war,  un- 
official neo^otiatious  had  bep^un  between  the 

^  "^  NogotUtioiifl  for 

Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  ^^^ 

The  object  with  which  Pitt  had  entered  upon  the  war, 

the  maintenance  of  the  old  European  system  against  the 

aggression  of  France,  was  now  seen  to  be  one  which 

England  must  abandon,      England  had  borne  its  share 

in  the  defence   of  the  Continent,     If  the  Continental 

Powers  could  no  longer  resist  the  ascendancy  of  a  single 

State,  England  could  not  struggle  for  the  Balance  of 

Power  alone.     The  negotiations  of  1801  had  little  in 

C5ominon  with  those  of  179G*     Belgium,  which  had  been 

the  burden  of  all  Pitt's  earlier  despatches,  no  longer 

%ured  as  an  object  of  contention.     The  frontier  of  the 

Rhine,   with   the   virtual    possession   of    Holland   and 

Northern    Italy,    under    the    title    of    the   Batavian, 

Ligurian,  and  Cisalpine  Republics,  was  tacitly  conceded 

I  France-     In  place  of  the  restoration  of  the  Nether- 

ads^  the  negotiators  of  1801  argued  about  the  disposal 

of  Egj^pt,  of  Malta,  and  of  the  colonies  which  Great 

Britain  had  conquered  from  Prance  and  its  allies.    Events 

decided  the  fate  of  Egypt.     The  restoration  of  Malta  to 

the  Knights  of  St.  John  was  strenuously  demanded  by 

Prance,  and  not  refused  by  England.     It  was  in  relation 

'  t!i('  colonial  claims  of  France  that  the  two  Govern- 

'^^LiiU  found  it  most  difficult  to  agree.      Great  Britain, 

which  had  lost  no  territory  itself,  had  conquered  nearly 

aU  the   Asiatic   and  Atlantic   colonies  of   the  French 

Republic  and  of  its  Dutch  and  Spanish  allies.     In  return 

for  the  restoration  of  Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
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Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  various  East  and  West  Indian 
settlements,  France  had  nothing  to  oifer  to  Great  Britain 
but  peace.  If  peace,  however,  was  to  be  made,  the  only 
possible  settlement  was  by  means  of  a  compromise  ;  and 
it  wj^is  finally  agreed  that  England  should  retain  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad,  and  restore  the  rest  of  the  colonies  which 
it  had  taken  from  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,      Pre- , 

liminaries  of  peace  embodying  these  conn 
liondon,  Oct  1,     ditions  wcFc  sicTued  at  London  on  the  1 

of  October,  1801,  Hostilities  ceased;  bul 
an  interval  of  several  months  between  the  preliminary! 
agreement  and  the  conclusion  of  the  final  treaty  wa 
employed  by  Bonaparte  in  new  usurpations  upon  the 
Continent,  to  which  he  forced  the  British  GovemmenI 
to  lend  a  kind  of  sanction  in  the  continuance  of  the 
negotiations*  The  Government,  though  discontented 
was  unwilling  to  treat  these  acts  as  new  occasions  of 

war.       The    conferences    were    at    lengtl 

brought  to  a  close,  and  the  definitive  treat 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Amiei 
un  the  27th  of  March,  1802  * 

The  Minister  who,  since  the  first  outbreak  of  war^j 
had  so  resolutely  struggled  for  the  freedom  of  Europe,] 

was  no  longer  in  power  when  Great  Britainl 

entered    into   negotiations  with   the   First] 
Consul.     In   the  same  week  that  Austria  signed  thaJ 
Peace  of  Lunt\dlle,  Pitt  had  retired  from  office,      Th€ 
catastrophe  which  dissolved  his  last  Conttnental  allianc 
may  possibly  have  disposed  Pitt  to  make  way  for  mc 

•  De  Clereq,  Troiiefi  de  U  France,  i.,  4S1 


Vmcft  of  AmicuB, 
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who  could  treat  for  peace  with  a  better  gnee  iim  him- 
self, but  the  immediate  cause  of  hia  letuefliCBfc  was  aa 
affidr  of  internal   policj.      Among  the  tern  important 
domestic   measures   which    Pitt   had   not  saerifioed  to 
foreign  warfare^  was  a  project  for  the  I^egidatiTe  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.      Ireland  had  up  to  this 
time  possessed  a  Parliament  nominallj  indep^ident  of 
that  of  Great  Britain.     Its  popiilatiaii,  howerer,  was 
too  mnch  divided  to  create  a  reallj  national  goTemment ; 
and,  even  if  the  internal  oonditioDs  of  the  coontiy  had 
been  better,  the  practical  sorereignty  of  Great  Britain 
must  at  that  time  have   prevented  the  Parliament  of 
Dublin  from  being  more  than  an  agency  of  ministerial 
corraption.     It  was  the  desire  of  Pitt  to  give  to  Ireland, 
in  the  place  of  a  fictitious  independenee,  that  real  par- 
ipation  in  the  political  life  of  Great  Britain  which 
Eiore  than  recompensed  Scotland  and  Wales  for  the 
•  of  separate  nationality.     As  an  earnest  of  legislative 
ace,  Pitt   gave    ho]>es   to  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
dIic   party   that   the    disabilities    which    excluded 
Catholics  from  the  Hoose  of  Commons  and  from 
Dy  offices  in  the  public  service  would   be  no  longer 
atained.      On   this    nnderstaoding   the 
itholics  of  Ireland  abstained  from  offeringf     ^»da  .ad  Gn»t 
Pitt*s  project  a  resistance  which  would 
obably  have  led  to  its  failure.      A  majority  of  mem- 
eis  in  the  Protestant  Parliament  of  Dubliu  accepted 
price  which  the  Ministry  oflfered  for  their  votes,     A 
of  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Legislative  Union 
the  two  countries  was  transmitted  to  England  in  the 
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Spring  of  1800  ;  the  English  Parliament  passed  the  Ac 
of  Union  in  the  same  summer;  and  the  first  Unitet 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assembled] 
London  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801. 

Pitt  now  prepared  to  fulfil  his  virtual  promise! 
the  Irish  Catholics,     A  measure  obhterat 
euuuidpute  the     the  aucient  Imes  or  civil  and  relimous  enmit 

and  calling  to  public  life  a  class  hithi 
treated  as  alien  and  hostile  to  the  iState,  would 
been  in  true  consonance  with  all  that  was  best  in  Pi 
own  statesmanship.  But  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  Kjn| 
George  III.  was  excited  against  him  by  men  who  hai 
every  act  of  justice  or  tolerance  to  Roman  Catholii 
and  it  proved  of  greater  force  than  the  genius  of  i 
Minister.  Tiie  old  threat  of  the  King's  persoi 
enmity  was  publicly  addressed  to  Pitt's  colleague,  Du 
das,  when  the  proposal  for  Catholic  emancipation  W3 
under  discussion  in  the  Cabinet ;  and,  with  a  just 
gard  for  his  own  dignity,  Pitt  withdrew  fro 
office  (Feb.  5,  1801),  unable  to  influe 
a  Sovereign  who  believed  his  soul  to  be  staked  on  tl 
letter  of  the  Coronation  Oath.  The  ablest  membeTS 
Pitt's  Government,  GrenviUe,  Dundas,  and  Windh; 
retired  with  their  leader.  Addington,  Speaker  of  ti 
House  of  Commons,  became  Prime  Minis^ 
with  colleagues  as  undistinguished  as  hi 
seK,  It  was  under  the  Government  of  Addingtn 
that  the  negotiations  were  begun  which  resulted  in  tl 
signature  of  Preliminaries  of  Peace  in  October,  ISOI. 
Pitt  himself  supported  the  new  Ministry  in  th< 
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'  of  peace;  Grenville,  lately  Pitt's  Foreign  Minster, 

ly  condemned   both   the  cession  of  the  con- 

(jaered  colonies  and  the  policy  of  granting  France  peace 

on  any  terms  whatever.      Viewed  by  the       Thi^p-Mice 

light  of  our  own  knowledge  of  events,  the        °'*^*" 

Peace  of  ISOl  appears  no  more  than  an   unprofitable 

beak  in  an  me\dtable  war ;  and  perhaps  even  then  the 

signs  of  Bonaparte's  ambition  justified  those  who,   like 

Grenville,  urged  the  nation  to  give  no  truce  to  France, 

and  to  trust  to  Bonaparte *s  own  injustice  to  raise  us  up 

s  upon  the  Continent.    But,  for  the  moment,  peace 

at  least  worth  a  trial.     The  modes  of  prosecuting 

of    offence   were    exhausted ;    the   cost   of  the 

J&tional  defence  remained  the  same.     There  were  no 

navies  to  destroy,  no  more  colonies  to  seize ;  tlit^ 

means  of  injuring  the  enemy  was  by  blockading  his 

and  depriving  him  of  his  maritime  commerce. 

I  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  a  French  invasion 

|uired  the  maintenance  of    an  enormous    army    and 

tia  in  England,  and  prevented  any  great  reduction 

the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  had  already  added 

'0  hundred  millions  to  the  National  Debt.     Nothing 

lost  by  making  peace,  except  certain  colonies  and 

positions   which  few  were  anxious  to  retain, 

argument  that  England  could  at  any  moment  re- 

^er  what  she  now  surrendered  was  indeed  a  far  sounder 

(^e  than  most  of  those  which  went  to  prove  that  the 

positions  in  question  were  of  no  real  service.     Yet  even 

an  the  latter  point  there  was  no  want  of  high  authority. 

It  was  Nelson  himself  who  assured  the  House  of  Lords 
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that  neither  Malta  nor  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  cotj 
ever  be  of  importance  to  Great  Britain.*  In  the  fa 
of  such  testimony,  the  men  who  lamented  that  Englfl| 
should  allow  the  adversary  to  recover  any  lost  groui 
in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for  life  or  death,  pan 
for  obstinate  fanatics.  The  Legislature  reflected  t 
general  feeling  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  policy  of  t 
Government  was  confirmed  in  the  Lords  and  the  Ccw 
mons  by  majorities  of  ten  to  one. 

Although  the  Ministry  of  Addington  had  acted 

energy  both  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Baltic 
w^as  generally  felt  that  Pitt's  retirem< 
marked  the  surrender  of  that  resolute  poh 
which  had  guided  England  since  1793.  When  once  t 
Preliminaries  of  Peace  had  been  signed  in  Lon<^ 
Bonaparte  rightly  judged  that  Addington  would  wai 
many  just  causes  of  complaint,  rather  than  break  off  t1 
negotiations  which  w^ere  to  convert  the  Preliminari 
into  a  definitive  treaty.  Accordingly,  in  his  instructio 
to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  represented  France  at  tl 
conferences  held  at  Amiens,  the  First  Consul 
through-  Talleyrand  as  follows  ; — ''  You  are  forbi 
entertain  any  proposition  relating  to  the  King  of  Sa 
dinia,  or  to  the  Stadtholder,  or  to  the  internal  affairsi 
Batavia,  of  Helvetia,  or  the  Republic  of  Italy.  Kon# 
these  subjects  have  anything  to  do  with  the  discussioi 
of  England/'  The  list  of  subjects  excluded  from  tl 
consideration  of  England  was  the  list  of  aggressions  1 
which  Bonaparte  intended  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  Cc 
•  Pari  Hkt.,  Nov.  3, 18oL 
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Qental  peace.  In  the  Treaty  of  Lundville,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  newlj-established  republics  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  had  been  recognised  by  France. 
The  restoration  of  Piedmont  to  the  House  of  Savoy  had 
been  the  condition  on  which  the  Czar  made  peace.  But 
on  every  one  of  these  points  the  engagements  of  France 
were  made  only  to  be  broken.  So  far  from  bringing 
independence  to  the  client-republics  of  France,  the 
peace  of  Luneville  was  but  the  introduction  to  a  series 
changes  which  brought  these  States  directly  into  the 
lands  of  the  First  Consul.  The  establishment  of  absolute 
ernment  in  France  itself  entailed  a  corresponding 
Bge  in  each  of  its  dependencies,  and  the  creation  of 
eiecutive  w^hich  should  accept  the  First  Consul's 
with  as  little  question  as  the  Prefect  of  a  French 
lent.  Holland  received  its  new  con-  Hotund.  sept, 
ation  while  France  was  still  at  w^ar  with  ^ ' 

fland.     The  existing  Government  and  Legislature  of 
Batavian  Kepublic  were  dissolved  (Sept,  1801),  and 
placed  by  a  council  of  twelve  persons,  each  holding  the 
!  of  President  in  turn  for  a  periodof  three  months,  and 
r a  legislature  of  thirty-five,  which  met  only  for  a  few 
fs  in  the  year.     The  power  given  to  the  new  Presi- 
tit  during  his  office  was  enough,  and  not  more  than 
ough,  to   make   him   an    effective    servant :    a  three- 
Dnths'    Minister    and    an    Assembly   that   met    and 
ed  at  the  word    of    command  were    not   likely  to 
ttiter  into  serious  rivalry  wath  the  First  Consul.     The 
Dutch  peaceably  accepted  the  constitution  thiLs  forced 
opon  them;    they  possessed    no   means   of    resistance, 
q2 
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and  their  afiairs  excited   but  little  interest   upon   the 
Continent, 

Far  more  striking  was  the  revolution  next  effeeted-i 
by  the  First  Consul.  In  obedience  to  orders  sent  from 
Paris  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Cisalpine  Uepublic,  a 
body  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  Italian  repre- 
sentatives crossed  the  Alps  in  the  middle  of 
winter  in  order  to  meet  the  First  Consul  at 
Lyons,  and  to  deliberate  upon  a  constitution  for  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.  The  constitution  had,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  been  drawn  up  by  Talleyrand,  and  sent  to  the 
Legislature  at  Milan  some  months  before.  But  it  was 
not  for  the  sake  of  Italy  that  its  representatives  were 
collected  at  Lyons,  in  the  presence  of  the  Fii-st  Consul, 
with  every  circumstance  of  national  solemnity.  It  was 
the  most  striking  homage  which  Bonaparte  could  exact 
from  a  foreign  race  in  the  face  of  all  France ;  it  was  the 
testimony  that  other  lands  besides  France  desired 
Bonaparte  to  be  their  sovereign.  When  all  the  minor 
offices  in  the  new  Cisalpine  Constitution  had  been  filled, 
the  Italians  learnt  that  the  real  object  of  the  convo- 
cation was  to  place  the  sceptre  in  Bonaparte's  bauds. 
They  accepted  the  part  which  they  found  themselves 
forced  to  play,  and  offered  to  the  First  C^onsul 
the  presidency  of  the  Cisalpine  State  (Jan*  25,  1802) 
Unlike  the  French  Consulate,  the  chief  magistracy  it 


the  new  Cisalpine  Constitution  might  be  prolongec3 
beyond  the  term  of  ten  years.  Bonaparte  had  practicall;23' 
won  the  Crown  of  Lombardy ;  and  he  had  given  t.  ^> 
France  the  example  of  a  submission  more  unquahfi^^d 
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than  its  own.     A  single  phrase  rewarded  the    people 
who  had   thus  placed  themselves  in  his  hands.     The 
Cisalpine  Repuhlic  was  allowed  to  assume  the  name  of 
Italian  Eepublic.      Tbe  new  title  indicated  the  national 
hopes  which  had  sprung  up  in  Italy  during  the  past  ten 
years ;  it  indicated  no  real  desire  on  the  part  of  Bona- 
parte to  form  either  a  free  or  a  united  Italian  nation. 
la  the  Cisalpine  State  itself,  although  a  good  adminis- 
tration and  the  extinction  of  feudal   privileges   made 
Bonaparte's  government  acceptable,  patriots  who  asked 
for  freedom  ran  the  risk  of  e;icile  or  imprisonment.    What 
further  influence  was  exercised  by  France  upon  Italian 
Soil  wajs   not  employed  for  the  consolidatiun  of  Italy, 
^Tuscany  was  bestowed  by  Bonaparte  upon  the  Spanish 
^P^ce  of  Panna,  and  controlled  by  agents 

of  the    First  Consul,     Piedmont,     which     nciE<*iuFnmce. 

fck?pt.,  ISC«L 

hjfcd  long  been  governed  by  French  gene* 

tik,  was  at   length   definitely  annexed    to   France. 

Switzerland  had  not,  like  the  Cisalpine  Republic* 

jlerived    its    liberty    from   the   victories  of 

nch  armies,  nor  could  Bonaparte  claim 

b  presidency  of  the  Helvetic  State  under  the  title  of 

founder.     The  Rtruggles  of  the  Swiss  parties,  how- 

ifor,  placed  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  France,     Since 

be  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  by  Massena  in  17U9,  the 

Utagonism  between  the  Democrats  of  the  town  and  the 

Pederalists  of  the  Forest  Cantons  had  broken  out  afresh. 

French  army  still  occupied  Switzerland;  the  Minister 

^l  the  First  Consul  received  instructions  to  interfere  with 

parties  and  consolidate  none.     In  the  autumn  of 
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1801,  the  Federalists  were  permitted  to  dissolve 
central  Helvetic  Government,  which  had  been  ere 
by  the  Directory  in  171)8.  One  change  folia 
another,  until,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1802,  a  se< 
Constitution  was  proclaimed,  based,  like  that  of  1' 
on  centrahsing  and  democratic  principles,  and  all 
extinguishiDg  the  old  local  independence  of  the  raem 
of  the  Swiss  League*  Ko  sooner  had  French  parti 
created  this  Constitution,  which  could  only  be  m 
tained  by  force  against  the  hostility  of  Berne  and 
Forest  Cantons,  than  the  French  army  quitted  Swii 
land-  Civil  war  instantly  broke  out,  and  in  the  co 
of  a  few  weeks  the  tioverument  established  by 
French  had  lost  all  Switzerland  except  the  Payj 
Vaud.  Tbis  was  the  crisis  for  which  Bonaparte 
been  waiting.       On  the  4th  of  Octob 

EonapMte    Me-  ^ 

M*?^cL^«^     proclamation    appeared   at    Lausanne, 
Dounciug  that  the   First    Consul   had 
cepted  the  office  of  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  Lea| 
A  French  army  entered  Switzerland,    Fifty-six  depH 
from  the  cantons  were  summoned  to  Paris ;  and,  ia 
beginning  of  1803,  a  new  Constitution,  which  left 
central  Government  powerless  in  the  hands  of  Fn 
and  reduced  the  national  sovereignty  to  cantonal  f 
administration,  placed  Switzerland  on  a  level  with 
Bata\aan  and  the  Cisalpine  dependencies  of  Bonapii 
The  Rhone  A^alley,  with  the  mountains  crossed  by 
new   road   over    the   Siraplon,    was    converted    inti 
separate  republic  under  the  title  of  La  Valais.    * 
new  chief  magistrate  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  ent< 
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upon  his  office  with  a  pension  paid  out  of  Bonaparte's 
secret  police  fund. 

Such  ^^as  the  nature  of  the  independence  which  the 

Peace  of  Lun^viUe    gave   to   Holland,   to        ^mm^t^ 

Northern   Italy,  and  to  Switxerland.     The         o*™"^ 

re-arganisation  of  Germany,  which  was  provided  for  by 

ibe  same  treaty,  affected  larger  interests,  and  left  more 

ennanent   traces    upon    European    history.      In    the 

ovinces    ceded   to    France   lay   the   territory  of    the 

cient  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  empire,  the  Electors 

Mainz,  Cologne,    and    Treves;    but,   besides  these 

piritaal   sovereigns,    a   variety   of  secular   potentates, 

jing  from  the  Elector  Palatine,  with  600,000  sub- 

cts,  to  the  Prince  of  Wiedrunkel,  with  a  single  village, 

ned  territory  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and 

•  the  dispossessed  lay  princes  new  territories  had  now 

be  formed  by  the  destruction  of  other  ecclesiastical 

ates  in  the  interior  of  Germany,     Allairs  returned  to 

stata  in  which  they  had  stood  in  1798,  and  the 

Omedy  of  Hastadt  was  renewed  at  the  point  where  it 

Ibeen  broken  off:  the  only  difference  was  that  the 

ch    statesmen    who    controlled    the    partition    of 

clesiastical  Germany  now  remained  in  Paris,  instead 

coming  to  the  Rhine,  to  run  the  risk  of  being  mur- 

bred  by  Austrian  hussars*      Scarcely  was  the  Trealy  uf 

lioiieville  signed  when  the  whole  company  of  intriguers 

bo  had  touted  at  Rastadt  posted  off  to  the  French 

capital  with   their   maps   and    their   money-bags,    the 

keeoer  for  the  work  when  it  became  known  that  by 

common  consent  the  Fre^  Cities  of  the  Empire  were 
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w>w  to  be  thrown  into  the  spoil,  Talleyrand  I 
confidant  Mathiea  had  no  occasion  to  ask  for  brib 
to  maiKeum  for  the  position  of  arbiters  in  Gen 
They  were  OTennhelmed  with  importunities, 
diplonuitista  of  the  old  school  toiled  up  four  fli] 
•tails  to  the  oflBce  of  the  needy  secretary,  or  A 
mtteBdaace  at  the  parties  of  the  witty  Minister. 
h^ged  Talleyrand's  poodle  ;  tbey  vied  with 
aiiotb»  in  gaining  a  smile  from  the  child  w^ 
hiDiight  np  at  his  house  *  The  shrewder  of  thet 
tified  their  attentions  with  solid  bargains,  and  mi 
their  principal  care  not  to  be  outbidden  at  the  am 
Thus  the  game  i^iis  kept  up  as  long  as  the: 
bishopric  or  a  city  in  the  market. 

Thin  was  the  real  process  of  the  German  re-orgi 
tion.  A  pretended  one  was  meanwhile  enacted  l 
Diet  of  Ratisbon.  The  Diet  deliberated  during 
whole  of  the  summer  of  1801  without  arriving 
single  resolution.  Not  even  the  sudden  change  of 
sian  poUcy  that  followed  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
id  deprived  Bonaparte  of  the  support  of  the  Nor 
Maritime  League,  could  stimulate  the  German  Pow< 
united  action.  The  old  antagonism  of  Austria 
Prussia  paralysed  the  Diet.  Austria  sought  a  Gc 
iudemnitv  for  the  dethroned  Grand  Duke  of  Tus< 
Prussia  aimed  at  extending  its  influence  into  Sou 
Germany  by  the  annexation  of  Wiirzburg  and 

•  Gageni,  Mein  AntbeU,  i.,  lid.  He  prot^ste  that  bft  nexet 
(he  dog.  The  vraU»  was  introdaf^id  about  tbis  time  at  Pari*  by  I 
men  returning  from  Germany,  which  ijave  oecasion  k>  tho  mot  U 
FreueL  bad  atmexed  erea  the  imtiooal  dauce  of  tbe  Gersuuis. 
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berg.  Tims  the  summer  of  ISOl  was  lost  in  inter- 
minable debate,  until  Bonaparte  regained  the  influence 
met  Russia  which  he  had  held  before  the  death  of  Paul, 
«id  finally  set  himself  free  from  all  check  and  restraint 
tj  concluding  peace  with  England. 

No  part  of  Bonaparte's  diplomacy  was  more  ably 

conceived  or  more  likely  to  result  in  a  permanent  em- 

piie  than  that  which   affected  the  secondary 

States  of  Germany.     The  rivalry  of  Austria 

Mid  Prussia,  the  dread  of  Austrian  aggression  felt  in 

Biivaria,  the  grotesque  ambition  of  the  petty  sovereigns 

*>€  Baden  and  Wiirtemburg,   were  all  understood  and 

^'turned  to  account  in  the  policy  which  from  this  time 

4iaped    the    French    protectomte    beyond   the    Ehine, 

-■^naparte  intended  to  give  to  Prussia  such  an  increase 

^f  territory  upon  the  Baltic  as  should  counterbalance 

^lie  power    of   Austria  ;  and   for  this  purpose  he  was 

^^"illing  to  sacrifice  Hanover  or  Mecklenburg :  but  he 

^Orbade  Prussia's  extension  to  the  south.     Austria,  so 

^^  from  gaining  new  territory  in  Bavaria,  was  to  be 

^l^prived  of  its  own  outlying   possessions   in  Western 

Germany,  and  excluded  from  all  influence  in  this  region. 

^^avaria,    dependent    upon    French    protection    agaiust 

Austria,  was  to  be  greatly  strengthened.  Baden  and  Wiir- 

^mbei^,  enriched  by  the  spoil  of  little  sovereignties > 

^f  Bishoprics  and  Free  Cities,  were  to  look  to  France 

^or  further  elevation  and  aggrandisement     Thus,  while 

two  rival  Powers  balanced  one  another  upon  the  Baltic 

and  the  Lower  Danube,  the  sovereigns  of  central  and 

Western  Germany,  owing  everything  to  the  Power  that 
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had   humbled   Austria,   would   find   in   submission    tc 
Prance  the  best  security  for  their  own  gains,  and  th< 
best  protection  against  their  more  powerful  neighboun( 
One  condition  alone  could  have  frustrated  a  policj 
agreeable  to  so  many  interests,  namely,  the  existence  oj 
a  national  sentiment  among  the  Germans  themselves 
But   the  peoples  of  Germany  cared  as  little   about   s 
Fatherland  as  their  princes.     To  the  Hessian  and  the 
Bavarian  at  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  Germany  was 
scarcely  more  than  it  was  to  the  Swiss  or  the  Dutch, 
who  had  left  the  Empire  centuries  before.     The  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  Khenish   Provinces  had  murmured  for 
while   at  the  extortionate  rule  of  the  Directory ;  bi 
their  severance  from  Germany  and  their  incorpomtii 
with  a  foreign  race  touched  no  fibre  of  patriotic  regret 
and  after  the  establishment  of  a  better  order  of  thing; 
under  the  Consulate  the  annexation  to  France  appean 
to  have  become  highl}^  popular.*     Among  a  race   whoe 
members  could  thus  be  actually  conquered  and  annexe 
without  doing  violence  to  their  feelings  Bonaparte  had 
difficulty   in    finding    willing   allies.     While   the  Di 
dragged  on  its  debates  upon  the  settlement  of  the  En 
pire,  the  minor  States  pursued  their  bargainings  wi 
the  French  Government;  and  on  the  14th  of  Aug^ 
ISO  I,    Bavaria    signed   the    first   of   th 
treaties  which  made  the  First  Consul  t! 
patron  of  AVest4?m  Germany.     Two  montl 
later  a  secret  treaty  between   France  aii< 
Russia  admitted  the  new  Czar,  Alexander,  to  a  share 

•  Pertliee,  Politbche  Zustande,  L,31L 
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the  reofganisation  of  the  Empire.     The  CforenimcDts  of 

Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  pledged  themselves  to  united 

action  for  the  purpose  of  maintauuDg  an  equiUbriom 

between   Austria   and  Pmssia;  and  the   Czar  further 

rtipnlated  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  relatire^,  the 

Sovereigns  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtcmberg,     The 

relationship  of  these  petty  princes  to  the  Russian  femily 

enabled  Bonaparte  to  present  to  the  Czar,  as  a  gmcefiil 

ooncession,  the  very  measure  which  most  vitally  advanced 

liis  own  power  in  Germany.     Alexander's  intervention 

I3iade  resistance  on  the  part  of  Austria  hopeless.     One 

after  another  the  German  Sovereigns  settled  with  their 

ns  for  a  sliare  in  the  spoil ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June, 

802»  a  secret  agreement  between  France  and   Russia 

embodied  the  whole  of  these  arrangements,  and  dispoted 

of  almost  all  the  Free  Cities  and  the  entire  ecclesiastical 

territory  of  the  Empire. 

When    everything   had   thus  been    settled   by   the 
^reigners,  a  Committee,  to  which  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon 
iui  referred  the  work  of  re*organisation,  began  its  ses- 
QOQQSt  assisted  by  a  French  and  a  Russian  representative. 
The  Scheme    which    had   been   agreed   upon   between 
J*ranoe  and  Russia  was  produced  entire ;  and 
in  spite   of  the  anger  and  the  threats  of 
Austria  it  passed  the  Committee  with  no 
greater  delay  than  was  inseparable  from  everj^hing  con- 
noted with  German  affairs.     The  Committee  presented 
the  Scheme  to  the  Diet :  the  Diet  only  agitated  itself 
*s  to  the  means  of  passing  the  Scheme  without  violating 
those  formalities  which  w^ere  the  breath  of  its  life.     The 
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proposed  destruction  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  andi 
of  forty -five  out  of  the  fifty  Free  Cities,  would  extin- 
guish a  third  part  of  the  members  of  the  Diet  itselfifl 
If  these  unfortunate  bodies  were  permitted  to  vote  upon 
the  measure,  their  votes  might  result  in  its  rejection  : 
if  unsummoned,  their  absence  would  impair  the  validity 
of  the  resolution.  By  a  masterpiece  of  conscientious 
pedantry  it  was  agreed  that  the  doomed  pre- 
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in  their  turn,  and  that  upon  the  mention 
of  each  name  the  answer  "absent"  should  be  returne 
by  an  officer.  Thus,  faithful  to  its  formalities,  the 
Empire  voted  the  destruction  of  its  ancient  Constitu — « 
tion ;  and  the  sovereignties  of  the  Ecclesiastics  an^9 
Free  Cities,  which  had  lasted  for  so  many  centurie 
vanished  from  Europe  (March,  1803).* 

The  loss  was  small  indeed.     The  internal  conditio^ 

of  the  priest-ruled  districts  was  general!  ^" 
wretched  ;  heavy  ignorance,  beggary,  and  iirm- 
tolerance  reduced  life  to  a  gross  and  dismal  inertia.     Ekt- 
cept  in  their  patronage  of  music,  the  ecclesiastical  princes 
had  perhaps  rendered  no  single  service   to  GermanyJ 
The    Free    Cities,    as  a  rule,  were  sunk   in  debt ;  thai 
management  of  their  affairs  had  become  the  perquisitol 
of  a  few  lawyers  and  privileged  families.     For  Germany,! 
as  a  nation,  the  destruction  of  these  petty  sovereignties^ 
was  not  only  an  advantage  but  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  order  by  w^hich  they  were  superseded  was  not  dd^f 

•  Kacli  mid  SchoeH,  vL,  2-47.      Beer,  Zebu  Jahre  OeatemnclibciicT 
Politik,  p.  35.    Haiiseer,  ii^  398, 
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vised  in  the  interest  of  Germany  itself ;  yet  even  in  the 
amngements  imposed  by  the  foreigner  Germany  gained 
centres  from  which  the  institutions  of  modem  political 
life  entered  into  regions  where  no  public  authority  had 
yet  been  known  beyond  the  court  of  the  bii^hop  or  the 
feudal  officers  of  the  manor.*     Tln*ough  the  suppression 
rf  the  Ecclesiastical  States  a  Protestant  majority  was 
produced  in  the  Diet.     The  change  bore  witness  to  the 
decline  of  Austrian  and  of  Catholic  energy  during  the 
past  century  ;  it  scarcely  indicated  the  future  supremacy 
of  the  Protestant  rival  of  Austria ;  for  the  real  interests 
of  Germany  were  but  faintly  imaged  in  the  Diet,  and 
the  leadership  of  the  race  was  still  open  to  the  Power 
vhich  should   most  sincerely  identify  itself  with   the 
Qerman   nation.      The    first    result   of    the    changed 
<^liaracter  of  the  Diet  was  the  confiscation  of  all  landed 
/^perty  held  by  religious  or  charitable  bodies,    even 
^'here  these  had  never  advanced  the  slightest  claim  to 
political  independence.     The  Diet  declared  the  whole  of 
^e  land  held  in  Germany  by  pious  foundiitions  to  bo 
*t    the   disposal  of  the  Governments    for  purposes  of 
^ligion,  of  education,  and  of  financial  relief.     The  more 
^^^y  courts  immediately  seized  so  welcome  an  oppor- 
^Uiiity   of    increasing  their  revenues.      Germany    lost 
Nothing  by  the  dissolution  of  some  hundreds  of  monas- 
^ries ;  the  suppression  of  hospitals  and  the  impov^erish- 
^ent  of  Universities  was  a  doubtful  benefit/    Through 
*^he  destruction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  Church  lands,  the  support  of  an  army  of 

•  Pertbot,  Politische  ZostanOe,  U..  402,  9€q. 
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priests  was  thrown  Tipon  the  public  revenues. 
Elector  of  Cologne,  who  had  been  an  indifferent  civi 
mler,  became  a  very  prosperous  clergyman  on  £20,00i 
a  year.  All  the  members  of  the  annexed  or  disendowd 
establishments,  dowTi  to  the  acolytes  and  the  sacristanf 
were  credited  with  annuities  equal  in  value  to  what  the; 
liad  lost.  But  in  the  confusion  caused  by  war  tb 
means  to  satisfy  these  claims  was  not  always  forth 
coming ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  revolution,  so  beneficial  oi 
the  whole  to  the  public  interest,  was  not  effected  withov 
much  severe  and  undeserved  individual  suffering. 

The  movement  of  1803  put  an  end  to  an  order  a 
things  more  curious  as  a  survival  of  the  mixed  religioi 
and  political  form  of  the  Holy  Roman  Ejs 
pire  than  important  in  the  actual  state 
Europe.     The  temporal  power  now  lost 
the  Church  in  Germany  had  been  held  in  such  sluggii 
hands  tliat  its    effect   was  hardly  visible   except   in 
denser  prejudice  and  an  idler  life  than  prevailed  und 
other  (xovernments*     The  first  consequence  of  its  do 
fall   was  that  a   great   part   of    Germany   which   hi 
hitherto  had  no  political  organisation  at  all  gained  tl 
benefit   of  a  regular  system  of  taxation,  of  police,  || 
civil  and  of  criminal  justice.     If  harsh  anddespotic^  t^i 
Governments  wliich  rose  to  power  at  the  expense  of 
Churcli  were  usually  not  wanting  in  the  love   of  ord 
and   uniformity.     Officers  of  the  State  administered] 
fixed  law  where  custom  and  privilege  had  hitherto 
the  only  rule*     Appointments  ceased  to  be  bought  ^ 
inherited ;  trades  and  professions  were  thrown  open ;  tin 
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peasant  was  relieved  of   his   heaviest  feudal   burdens. 
Among  the  newly  consolidated  States^  Bavaria 
Bras  the  one  where  the  reforming  impulse  of     j™  «*  h«i^ 
the  time  took  the  strongest  form.     A  new 
dynasty,  springing  from  the  west  of  the  Ehine,  brought 
something  of  the   spirit  of    French   liberalism   into   a 
country  hitherto  unsurpassed  in  Western  Europe  for  its 
ignorance    and  bigotry  *     The    Minister  Montgelas»  a 
politician  of  French  enlightenment,  entered  upon  the 
mine  crusade  against  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  disorder 
^liich  Joseph  had  inaugurated  in  Austria  twenty  years 
before.     His  measures  for  subjecting  the  clergy  to  the 
**w.  and  for  depri\nng  the  Church  of  its  control  over 
Vacation,   were  almost  identical  with  those  which  in 
1 790   had   led   to   the   revolt   of    Belgium  ;    and    the 
^Ba^arian  landowners  now  unconsciously  reproduced  all 
*ie  mediiBval  platitudes  of  the  University  of  Louvain* 
-Montgelas  organised  and  levelled   with   a  remorseless 
^^mmon  sense.     Among  his  victims  there  was  a  class 
'•"''hich  had  escaped  destruction  in  the  recent  changes. 
Tile  Knights  of  the  Empire,  with  their  village  jurisdic- 
*ioii«,  were  still  legally  existent ;  but  to  Montgelas  such 
^  clai^  appeared  a  mere  absurdity,  and  he 
*6nt  his  soldiers  to  disperse  their  courts  and 
w    gei2e   their  tolls.      Loud   lamentation   assailed  the 
Emperor  at  Vienna.     If  the  dethroned  bishops  had  be- 
wailed the  approaching   extinction   of   Christianity  in 
fiuiope.  the  knights  just  as  convincingly  deplored  the 
^tid  of  chivalry.     Knightly  honour,  now  being  swept 

*  FriedHeh,  Gaachielite  des  Vatik&tijscben  Konzils^  L,  27, 174, 
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from  the   earth,  was    proved   to   he  the  true    sonl 
German     nationahty,    the    invisible    support    of 
Imperial  throne.     For  a  moment  tlie   intervention 
the    Emperor    forced     Montgelas    to     withdraw 
grasp  from  the  sacred   rents  and  turnpikes:    but 
threatening  storm    passed    over,    and    the    example 
Bavaria  was  gradually  followed   by  the   neighhoui 
Courts.  I 

It  was  to  the  weak  and  unpatriotic  princes  i 
were  enriched  by  the  French  that  the  knights  feU  * 
tims.  Among  the  knights  thus  despoiled  by  the  I> 
of  Nassau  was  the  Hitter  vom  Stein,  a  nobleman  i 
had  entered  the  Prussian  service  in  the  reign  of  Fredei 
the  Great,  and  who  had  lately  been  placed 
high  office  in  the  newly-acquired  provi 
of  Miinster.  Stein  was  thoroughly  famiUar  with  I 
advantages  of  systematic  government ;  the  loss  of 
native  parochial  jurisdiction  was  not  a  serious  one  i 
man  who  had  become  a  power  in  Prussia  j  and  althoi! 
domestic  pride  had  its  share  in  Stein's  resentment,  ] 
protest  now  published  by  him  against  the  aggressl 
of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  sounded  a  different  note  fl 
that  of  his  order  generally.  That  a  score  of  fana 
should  pay  their  dues  and  take  off  their  hats  to  \ 
officer  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  instead  of  to  the  bai 
of  the  Eitter  vom  Stein  was  not  a  matter  to  exi^ 
deep  feeling  in  Europe  ;  but  that  the  consolidation 
Germany  should  be  worked  out  in  the  interest  of  Preii 
hirelings  instead  of  in  the  interests  of  the  Geri^ 
people   was   justly   treated   by  Stein  as  a  subject  I 
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ttriotic  anger.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau,* 
ein  reproached  his  own  despoiler  and  the  whule  tribe 
of  petty  princes  with  that  treason  to  Grerman  interests 
which  had  won  them  the  protection  of  the  foreigner. 
He  argued  that  the  knights  were  a  far  less 
important  obstacle  to  German  unity  than  on  the  Minor 
Jjiiim  verj'  princes  to  whom  the  knijjhts 
"ere  sacrificed  ;  and  he  invoked  that  distant  day  which 
kould  give  to  Germany  a  real  national  unity,  over 
nights  and  princes  alike,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
gle  patriotic  sovereign.  Stein's  appeal  found  little 
isponse  among  his  contemporaries.  Like  a  sober  man 
nong  drunkards,  he  seemed  to  be  scarcely  rational, 
ke  simple  conception  of  a  nation  sacrificing  its  internal 
pTalries  in  order  to  avert  foreign  rule  was  folly  to  the 
oliticians  who  had  all  their  lives  long  been  outwitting 
J  another  at  Vienna  or  Berlin,  or  who  had  just  become 
•arsons  of  consequence  in  Europe  through  the  patronage 
Bonaparte.  Yet,  if  years  of  intolerable  suffering 
fre  necessary  before  any  large  party  in  Germany  rose 
to  the  idea  of  German  union,  the  ground  had  now  at 
fit  been  broken.  In  the  changes  that  followed  the 
of  Lnndville  the  fixity  and  routine  of  Ger- 
Dy  received  its  death-blow.  In  all  but  name  the 
Qpire  had  ceased  to  exist.  Change  and  re-constitu- 
in  one  form  or  another  had  become  familiar  to  all 
Kien's  minds ;  and  one  real  statesman  at  the  least  was 
already  beginning  to  learn  the  lesson  which  later  events 
^ere  to  teach  to  the  rest  of  the  German  race. 

•  PertsE,  Lobon  Stein,  L,  257.     Seeley*9  Stein,  i.,  125, 
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Four  years  of  peace  separated  the  Treaty  of  hm 
\dlle  from  the  next  outbreak  of  war  betwi^ 

Fmnce.  7 

iBai-1804.        France  and  any  Continental  Power.     T% 
were  years  of  extension  of    French  influence  in  evi 

neighbouring  State ;  in  France  itself,  years  of  the  cl 
solidation  of  Bonaparte*s  power^  and  of  the  decline 
everything  that  checked  his  personal  rule.  The  leg 
lative  bodies  sank  into  the  insignificance  for  which  th 
had  been  designed ;  everything  that  was  suffered  I 
wrear  the  appearance  of  strength  owed  its  vigour  to  i 
personal  support  of  the  First  Consul.  Among  the  ini 
tutions  which  date  from  this  period,  two,  equally  aaf 
oiated  with  the  name  oE  Napoleon,  have  taken  j 
prominent  place  in  history,  the  Civil  C4 
and  the  Concordat.  Since  the  middle  of  i 
eighteenth  century  the  codification  of  law  had  been  pi 
sued  with  more  or  less  success  by  almost  every  govei 
ment  in  Europe,  In  France  the  Constituent  Asseml 
of  17S9  had  ordered  the  statutes,  by  which  it  supersed 
the  old  variety  of  local  customs,  to  be  thus  cast  intj 
systematic  form.  A  Committee  of  the  Convention  b 
completed  the  draft  of  a  Civil  Code.  The  DirectC 
liad  in  its  turn  appointed  a  Cummission  j  but  the  pi 
ject  still  remained  uufullilled  when  the  Directory  H 
driven  from  power.  Bonaparte  instinctively  thit 
himself  into  a  task  so  congenial  to  his  own  systematisil 
spirit,  and  stimulated  the  efforts  of  the  best 
in  France  by  his  personal  interest  and  pride 
work  of  legislation,  A  Commission  of  lawyers, 
pointed  by  the   First  Consul,  presented  the  succesd? 
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chapters  of  a  QxviX  Code  to  the  Council  of  State.     In 
the  Jiscussioaii  in  the  Council  of  State  Bonaparte  him- 
self took  an  active,  though  not  always  a  beneficiaL  part. 
rixe  draft  of  each  chapter,  as  it  left  the  Council  of  State, 
wwui  submitted,  as  a  project  of  Law,  to  the  Tribunate 
an^ci  to  the  Leg^islative  Body.     For  a  moment  the  free 
eJK:p)resition  of  opinion  in  the  Tribunate  caused  Bonaparte 
tc»     suspend  his  work  in   impatient  jealousy.     The  Tri- 
bixnate,  however,  was  soon  brought  to  silence  ;  and  in 
iCarch,  1804,  France  received  the  Code  which  has  formed 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  basis  of  its  civil  rights. 
When  Napoh^on  declared  that  he  desired  his  fame 
to  rest  upon  the  Civil  Code,  he  showed  his  appreciation 
<*f  the  power  which  names  exercise  over  mankind.     It 
^s  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Europe  believe  that   Napoleon   actually    invented    the 
Uw«  which  bear  his  name*     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
substance  of  these  laws  was  fixed  by  the  successive  As- 
^rnbUes  of  the  Revolution ;  and,  in  the  final  revision 
^'hich  produced  the  Civil  Code,  Napoleon  appears   to 
*^ve  originated  neither  more  nor  less  than  several  of  the 
^embers  of  his  Council  whose  names  have  long  been 
^^rgotten.     He  is  unijuestionably  entitled  to  the  honour 


^f  a  great  legislator,  not,  however,  as  one  n»j 
^bo.  like  Solon  or  like  Mahomet,  himself 
*^t*i^ted  a  new  body  of  law,  but  as  one  who  most  vigor- 
ously pursued  the  work  of  consolidating  and  popular- 
*»iog  law  by  the  help  of  all  the  skilled  and  scientific 
^'iiiids  whose  resources  were  at  his  command.  Though 
^ulty  in  parts,  the  Civil  Code,  through  its  conciseness, 
B  2 
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it.s  simplicity,  antl  it^  justice,  enabled  Napoleon  to  curr) 
a  new  and  incomparably  better  social  order  into  ever} 
country  that  became  part  of  his  Empire.  Four  othei 
Codes,  appearing  at  intervals  from  the  year  1804  to  thi 
year  1810,  embodied,  in  a  corresponding  form,  the  Lav 
uf  Commerce,  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the  Rules  of  Civi 
and  of  Criminal  Process,*  The  whole  remains  a  monu 
ment  of  the  legal  energy  of  the  period  which  began  ii 
17B9,  and  of  the  sagacity  with  which  Napoleon  asso 
ciated  with  his  own  rule  all  the  science  and  the  refo: 
ing  zeal  of  the  jurists  of  his  day. 

Far  more  distinctively  the  work  of  Napoleon's  o' 
mind  was  the  reconciliation  with  the  Churcs 
of  liome  effected  by  the  Concordat.  It  vr- 
a  restoration  of  religion  similar  to  that  restoration  | 
political  order  which  made  the  public  service  the  engia 
of  a  single  will.  The  bishops  and  priests,  ^vhose  ^ 
pointment  the  Concordat  transferred  from  their  congr" 
gat  ions  to  the  Government,  were  as  much  instrumes 
of  the  First  Consul  as  his  prefects  and  his  gendamal 
The  spiritual  wants  of  the  public,  the  craving  of  fl| 
poor  for  religious  consolation,  were  made  the  pretei* 
for  introducing  the  new  theological  police.     But  U 

*  The  first-hand  aceoaut  of  tlie  foirmation  of  tlie  Code  Napoleon,  ifi 
tho  Proc^-V^ertMil  of  th«  Couneil  of  State  liud  tho  priudpal  repoi 
Hpeeehes,  &c,,  made  in  tliti  Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Bodieis^  is  to 
Luiind  ill  the  work  of  Baron  Locre,  "  La  Legislation  Ue  l&  France/'  pQ 
lishod  at  Paris  in  1827*  Lo^rt?  was  Secretary  of  the  Couneil  of  Sti 
under  the  Coiimilate  and  the  Empire,  and  possessed  a  qnantity  of  recoi 
which  bad  not  been  published  before  1S27,  Tho  Proces- Verbal,  tho« 
perhaps  not  alwajs  faithful,  contjuuH  the  only  record  of  N&poleon'a  o 
share  in  the  disenssious  of  tho  Council  of  State. 
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%uation  of  the  Catliolic  Church  was  in  reality  no  worse 

.in  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Consulate  tlmn 

present  situation  in   Ireland.      The  Republic   had 

ndeed  subjected  the  non-juring  priests  to  the  heaviest 

enalties  ;  but  the  exercise  of  Christian  worship,  which, 

feven  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  had  only  been  interrupted 

' %  local  and  individual  fanaticism,  had  long  recovered 

the  protectiou  of  the  law,  services  in  the  open  air  being 

bne  prohibited.*      Since   1795  the    local   autliorities 

been  compelled  to  admit  the  religious  societies  of 

itteir  district  to  the  use  of  church-buildings.      Though 

'coup  d'dtat  of  Fructidor,  1797,  renewed  the  prosecu* 

•  The  atntoment,  so  often  repeat (mI,  that  tlie  Conireutitm  pMliiljlled 

worsliip,  or  "  abolish e<l  Cbristianity.''  in  Frmic«,  is  n  fiHion. 

ghout  the  Relgti  of  Terror  the  Convention  iimintainel  Hip  State 

?ell,  a»  establiahed  by  the  Coustltuttiit  AH*eiiibly  hi  l7i)L     Tbniipli  the 

**l*rics  of  the  clerg-y  fell  into  arrear,  the  Convention  rejected  a  proposal 

^(*»se  paying- them.      Tlie  non-juring  priests  were  coudenincd  by  tho 

^^reutioti  to  tnin^portation,  and  wwre  liable  to  be  put  to  dimtb  if  ihoy 

••ktmed  to  France,     But  where  churebea  were  profaned,  or  eonstituHonal 

Wwt«  molested,  it  wjis  the  work  of  local  bodies,  or  of  individual  Conveii- 

^lOBilists  on  mission,  not  of  the  litw.     The  Cominnne  of  Paris  shut  up 

I  but  not  all,  of  the  chnrehes  in  Paris.      Otber  hwal  bodies  did  the 

;    After  the  Reig^n  of  Terror  ended,  the  Convention  adopter]  the 

which  it  had  rejected  before,  and  abolished  the  State  salary  of 

fidergy  f  Sept,  20th,  1794),     Thifi  merely  placed  all  eects  on  a   level. 

fet  local  f amities  were  atiU  bnsy  a^jfninjat  religion;  and  the  Convention 

nnling^ly  had  to  paj^s  a  law  (Feb.  ii3,  1795),  forbidding  all  interference 

kh  Christian  services.     This  law  reqaired  that  worship  sbouhi  nor  be 

in  a  distLnctive  bnildinfj  (t.e.,  cbureb).  nor  in  the  open  air.     Very 

I  afterwards  the  Coovention  (May  ^3)  permitted  the  ebnrchns  to  be 

for  worship.      The   laws  against  non-juring  priests  were  not  now 

(^reed.  and  a  nnmber  of  churchea  in  Paris  were  aetnaily  given  up  to 

B^jaring  priests.     The  Directory  was  inclined  to  renew  the  {lersecution 

tbla  ela*8   in  179ij,  but  the  Assi^mlilies  would  not  permit  it;  and  in 

jly.  1797.  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  paafied^ motion  totally  aholishing 

i  legal  penalties  of  uon- jurors.    Thici  was  imniediatidy  followed  hy  the 

» d*etai  of  Fructidor. 
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tion  of  non-juring  priests,  it  in  no  way  checked  t 
activity  of  the  Constitutional  Chtfrch,  now  free  from  i 
connexion  \\4th  the  Civil  Government.  While  the  n<S 
juring  priests,  exiled  as  political  offenders,  or  theat 
cally  adoring  the  sacred  elements  in  the  woods,  pretend 
that  the  age  of  the  martyrs  had  returned  to  France^ 
Constitutional  Church,  ministering  in  4,000  parish! 
unprivileged  but  unharassed  by  the  State,  supplied  ^ 
nation  with  an  earnest  and  respectable  body  of  clergy 
But  in  the  eyes  of  the  First  Consul  everything  li 
to  voluntary  association  was  so  much  lost  to  the  centi 
power.  In  the  order  of  nature,  peasants  must  ob 
priests,  priests  must  obey  bishops,  and  bishops  rat 
obey  the  First  Consul.  An  alliance  with  the  Pqt 
offered  to  Bonaparte  the  means  of  supplanting  I 
popular  organisation  of  the  Constitutional  Church  J 
an  imposing  hierarchy,  rigid  in  its  orthodoxy  a 
unquestioning  in  its  devotion  to  himself.  In  retd 
for  the  consecration  of  his  own  rule,  Bonaparte  4 
not  shrink  from  inviting  the  Pope  to  an  exercLse  J 
authority  such  as  the  Holy  See  had  never  even  claiin 
in  France,  The  whole  of  the  existing  French  Bishc>| 
both  the  exiled  non-jurors  and  those  of  the  Constil 
tional  Church,  were  summoned  to  resign  their  Sees  id 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  ;  against  all  who  refused  to  do  | 
sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced  by  the  Ponti 
without  a  word  heard  in  defence,  or  the  shadow  of  afau 
alleged.     The  Sees  were  re-organised,  and  filled  up  ^ 

♦  Gr^ffotre,  M^moires,  il,  87-    Annales  de  la  Bdigion,  x.,  441  j 
aensc,  L'Egli«e  et  k  Edvolutiim,  p.  359. 
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wiiioees   of   the   First    Cunsul.     The  position  of  the 

pr^at  body  of  the   clergy  was   substantially  altered  in 

\ts  relation  to  the  Bishops.     Episcopal  power  was  made 

'i^espotic,  like  all  other  power  in  France :  thousands  of 

iHe  clergy,  hitherto  secure  in  their  livings,  were  placed 

lit  the  disposal  of  their  bishop,  and  rendered  liable  to  be 

transferred  at  the  pleasure  of  their  superior 

trom  place  to  place.      The   Constitutional    di»w  0*0  Free 

Church    vanished,    but    religion    appeared 

be  honoured  by  becoming  part  of  the  State. 

In  its    immediate    action,    the    Napoleonic    Church 

the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.     For  some 

'  years  the  clergy  unflaggingly  preached,  prayed,  and 

echised  to  the  glory  of  theii'  restorer.     In  the  greater 

yde  of  religious  change,  the  Concordat  of 

Bonaparte  appears  in  another  light.     How- 

ff^T  little  appreciated  at  the  time,  it  was  the  greatest, 

I  most  critical,  victory  which  the  Roman  See  has  ever 

over  the  more  enlightened,  and  the  more  national 

ents    in    the  Catholic    Church.     It    converted  the 

k^tholicism  of  France  from  a  faith  already  far  more  in- 

tependent  than  that  of  F^nelon  and  Bossuet  into  the 

fttholicism  which  in  our  own  day  has  outstripped  the 

utry  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  welcoming  the  dogma 

Papal  infallibility.     The  lower  clergy,  condemned  by 

he  State  to  an  intolerable  subjection,  soon  found  their 

tly  hope   in  an  appeal   to    Rome,    and    instinctively 

forked  as  the  emissaries  of  the  Roman  See.  The  Bishops, 

^Ho  owed  their  office  to  an  unprecedented  exercise  of 

Papal  power  and  to  the  destruction  of  religious  inde* 
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pendence  in  France,  were  not  tlie  men  who  could  main- 
tain a  straggle  with  the  Papacy  for  the  ancient  Gallican 
liberties.  In  the  resistance  to  the  "Papacy  which  had 
been  maintained  by  the  Continental  Churches  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  during  the  eighteenth  century,  France  had 
on  tlie  whole  taken  the  most  effective  part ;  but,  frot 
the  time  when  the  Concordat  dissolved  both  the  ancienl 
and  the  revolutionary  Church  system  of  France,  the 
Gallican  tradition  of  the  past  became  as  powerless  amonj 
the  French  clergy  as  the  philosophical  liberalism  of  th^ 
Revolution. 

In  Germany  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  powci 
of  the  Church  tended  equally  to  Ultramon- 
tanism.      An  archbishop  of    Cologne    whc 
governed  half  a  million  subjects  w^as  less  likely  to  pros 
trate  himself  before  the  Papal  Chair  than  an  archbishof 
of  Cologne   who  was   only    one  among  a  regiment  of 
churchmen.     The  spiritual  Electors  and   Princes    who 
lost  their  dominions  in  1801    had  understood  by  thfl 
interests  of  their  order  something  more  tangible  than 
body  of  doctrines.     When  not  hostile  to  the   PapacyJ 
they  had  usually  treated  it  with  indifference.     The  con 
caption  of  a  Catholic  society  exposed  to  persecution 
the  hands  of  the  State  on  account  of  its  devotion  to" 
Rome  was  one  which  had  never  entered  the    mind 
German  ecclesiastics  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Witli^ 
out  the  changes  effected  in  Germany  by  the  Treaty 
Lune\dlle,  without  the  Concordat  of  Bonaparte,  Catholic 
orthodoxy    would  never    have   become   identical    witl 
Ultramontanism.     In  this  respect  the  opening  years  ui 
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the  present  century  mark  a  turning-point  in  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  modem  life.  Already,  in  place  of  the 
old  monarchical  Governments,  friendly  on  the  whole  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  events  were  preparing  the  way  for 
that  changed  order  with  which  the  century  seems  destined 
to  close ; — an  emancipated  Prance,  a  free  Italy,  a  secular, 
state-disciplined  Germany,  and  the  Church  in  conspiracy 
against  them  all. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Eng^loiifd  pro- 
nuK»  for  war, 
Nov.,  18(ML 


^ng^nd   clttims    Malta — War    renewed—Boimparte    occupies   HanoTeTr 
blockades  the  Elbe— EemoiiBtranccis  of  Pm^m^Cadouditrfi  Plot — Mu 
of  the  Duke  of  Enghien — Nftpoleon  Emperor — CoFilition  of  1805 — PnisBia 
holds  aloof — 8tuto  of  A uatrin— Failure   of    Napoleon's  attempt   to   gaaa 
naval    fiuporioritj-    in   the    Channel — Campaign  in   Woatem   Q^rmanj — 
Gipituhitjcn  of  Ulm — Tnifalj^r — Trejity  uf  I'otsdam  hetween  Fruflsia  and 
tho  Allit^fl — The  French  enter  Vienna— Hatigwitz  sent  to  NapoleOA  with 
Prussian  Ultimatum — Battle  of  Austerlitz — Haugwitx  signs  a  Tk«il j 
Alliance  with  Napoleon^^Peaoe — ^Treaty   of   FrGaburg — End  of  the 
Itoman  Empire — Naples   ^ven    to  Joseph   Bonaparte — Battle  of  IrLud 
The  Napoleonic  Empire  and  Dynaaty — Federation   of  the 
of  Germany — Possibility  of  maintaining  the  Empire  of  1806. 

War  was  renewed  between  France  and  Great  Britain 

the  spring  of  1803.  Addington*s  Govern-" 
ment,  in  tlieir  desire  for  peace,  had  borne 
with  Bonaparte's  aggressions  during  all  the 
months  of  negotiation  at  Amiens  ;  they  had  met  hi 
complaints  against  the  abuse  of  the  Enghsh  press 
prosecuting  his  Eoyalist  libellers ;  throughout  the  Ses 
sion  of  1 802  they  had  upheld  the  possibility  of  pea 
against  the  attacks  of  their  parliamentary  opponentsl 
The  invasion  of  Switzerland  in  the  autumn  of  1S02,  fol- 
lowing the  annexation  of  Piedmont,  forced  the  Ministry 
to  alter  its  tone.  The  King's  Speech  at  the  meeting  of  ^ 
Parliament  in  November  declared  that  the  changes  ii^| 
operation  on  the  Continent  demanded  measures  of  security  j 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  country  were  restored  to  a  war-footing  jj 


the  encQcxo  <£  lI^hiA  rj  Gresi  Brhar.r.  irhica  Ljii 

hitherto  hsuc^  Cs^jiyz  iiieCT  ihrcciri  s  riis-THtdrr^Tand- 

ing  with  Bossii.  wm^  zio  Ir-ng'cT  treAT<ei  is  a  r^Aric^r  v  f 

certainrr.    Wh^  tin-  Erxsili^i  <j\-Trr:irDr-*  >4£1:  w^rei^^i. 

a  chail^sge  «:i5  thrown.  d:*wn  r t  ibr  Fir^r  Ccnsul  which 

forced  them  into  deciic^i  acroiL    Tbr  J/:*»j  .v»t  puKished 

OD  the  13th  of  JanuTir.  1^j>3,  a  rejon  np-Mi  Egypi  by 

Colonel  Sefaastiani,  pointing  in  the  j^laiues:  i-erms  io  the 

lenewal  of  French  attacks  upco  the  East.     The  British 

GoTmimeiit  demaiided  explaiiaiions.  and  decIaT>ed  that 

until  satisfaction  was  giren  iipc»n  this  pc'int     j^^^^^  ^^^ 

ihej  should  retain    possessi^.*!!   of    Malta. 

Malta  was  in  &ct  appropiiated  by  Great  Britain  as  an 

eqairalent  for  the  Continental  territOTT  added  to  France 

since  the  end  of  the  war.* 

It  would  have  been  better  policy  if,  some  months 
earlier,  Bonaparte  had  been  required  to  ^vithdraw  fn>m 
Kedmont  or  from  Switzerland,  under  pain  of  hostilities 
with  England.  Great  Britain  had  as  little  technical 
right  to  retain  Malta  as  Bonaparte  had  to  annex  Pied- 
mont. The  desire  for  peace  had,  however,  led  AJJing- 
ton's  Groremment  to  remain  inactive  until  BvMiaparte's 
aggressions  had  become  accomplished  facts.  It  was  now 
too  late  to  attempt  to  undo  them  :  England  could  only 
treat  the  settlement  of  Amiens  as  superseded,  and  claim 
compensation  on  its  own  side.  Malta  was  the  position 
most  necessary  to  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  prevent 
Bonaparte  from  carrying  out  projects  in  Egypt  and 
Greece  of  which  the  Government  had  evidence  inde- 
*  Papers  preeentcd  to  PariUment,  1802 — 3,  p.  9o. 
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pendent  of  Sebastiani's  report.  The  value  of  Malta,  s 
lately  denied  by  Nelson,  was  now  fully  understood  boM 
in  France  and  England,  No  sooner  had  the  Engli^ 
Ministry  avowed  its  intention  of  retaining  the  isla^ 
than  the  First  Consul  declared  himself  compelled 
take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  faith  of  treaties*  Ignori  _ 
his  own  violations  of  treaty-rights  in  Italy  and  Switz-  - 
land,  Bonaparte  declared  the  retention  of  Malta 
Great  Britain  to  he  an  outi*age  against  all  Europe.  M 
assailed  the  British  Ambassador  with  the  utmost  f^i 
at  a  reception  held  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  13th  ( 
March ;  and,  after  a  correspondence  of  two  monClis 
which  probably  marked  his  sense  of  iiht 
power  and  obstinacy  of  his  enemy,  the 
flict  was  renewed  which  was  now  to  continue  without i 
break  until  Bonaparte  was  driven  from  his  throne. 

So  long  as  Engfland  was  without  Continental  alli€ 
its  warfare  was  limited  to  the  seizure  of  colonies  ao 
the  blockade  of  ports :  on  the  part  of  Prance  nothia^ 
could  be  effected  against  the  island  Power  except  bj 
actual  invasion.    There  was,  however,  among 
the  communities  of  (lermany  one  \vhich>  ill 
the  arguments  of  a  conqueror,  might  be  treated  as 
dependency  of  England,  and  made  to  sofler  for  its  coti^j 
nection  with  the  British  Crown.     Hanover  had  hither- 
to   by   common  agreement  been   dissociated   from  th 
wars  in  which  its  Elector  engaged  as  King  of  Englaudl 
even  the  personal  presence  of  King  George  II.  at  th 
battle  of  Dettingen  had  been  held  no  ground  for  violatin 
its  neutrality.     Bonaparte,  however,  was  untroubled 
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pr<H?edeiits  in  a  case  where  he  had  so  much  to  gain. 
Apart  from  its  value  as  a  possible  object  of  exchange  in 
tHe  next  treaty  with  England,  Hanover  would  serve  as  a 
means  of  influencing  Prussia  i  it  was  also  worth  so  many 
mLillions  in  cash  through  the  requisitions  which  mii^ht 
l>^  imposed  upon  its  inhabitiints.     The  only  scruple  felt 
\>y  Bonaparte  in  attacking  Hanover  arose  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  forcibk>  resistance  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to 
tli€  appearance  of  a  French  army  in  North  Germany. 
Accordingly,  before  the  invasion  began,  General  Duroc 
W'aa  sent  to  Berlin  to  inform  the  King  of  the  First 
Consul's  intentions,   and  to  soothe  any  irritation  that 
might  be  felt  at  the  Prussian  Court  by  assurances  of 
friendship  and  respect. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  most  critical  importance  to 
Prussia.  Prussia  was  the  recognised  guardian 
^i  Northern  Germany ;  every  consideration 
^f  interest  and  of  honour  required  that  its  Government 
*bould  forbid  the  proposed  occupation  of  Hanover — if 
Qecessary,  at  the  risk  of  actual  war,  Hanover  in  the 
[*iaad8  of  France  meant  the  extinction  of  German  inde* 
[pendence  up  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Prussian  State.  If, 
te  it  wzs  held  at  Berlin,  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  wa^ 
^  unjust  one,  and  if  the  connection  of  Hanover  with 
^^^  British  Crown  was  for  the  future  to  make  that 
province  a  scapegoat  for  the  offences  of  England,  the 
^^fia»t  course  for  Prussia  would  have  been  to  deliver 
Hanover  at  once  from  its  French  and  from  its  English 
^nemieji  by  occupying  it  with  its  own  forces.  The 
foreign   Minister,  Count   Haugwitz,  appears   to   have 
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recommended  this  step,  but  his  counsels  were  overnilet 
King  Frederick  William  III.,  who   had  succeeded  U 
father  in  1797,  was  a  conscientious  but  a  timid  an 
spiritless  being.     Public  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  hi 
private  advisers,  of  whom  the  most  influential  were  tfl 
so-called  cabinet-secretaries,  Lombard  and  Beyine,  m*i 
credulously  anxious    for  the   goodmll  of   France,  nm 
perversely   blind  to  the  native  force  and  worth  whi 
still  existed  in  the  Prussian  Monarchy.*     Instead 
declaring   the  entry  of  the  French   into    Hanover 
be  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  ott 
North  German  States,  King  Frederick  William  end^ 
voured    to  avert   it   by   diplomacy.     He    tendered    li 
mediation   to    the    British    Government    upon    cond 
tion    of  the   evacuation    of    Malta ;    and,    when    thi 
proposal  was  bluntly  rejected,  he  offered  to  the   Firsi 
Consul  his  personal  security  that  Hanover  should  pay 
a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  be  spared  the  inteni 
invasion. 

Such  a  proposal  marked  the  depth  to  which  Prussi 
statesmanship  had  sunk ;    it  failed  to  affect  the  Fi 
Consul   in  the   slightest  degree.      While  negotiations 
were  still  proceeding,  a  French  division,  commanded  1 
General  Mortier,  entered  Hanover  (May,  1803).     Th 

♦  *'  Tlie  King  and  hh  Minitskirs  are  in  the  great^t  distroaa  ftnd  eml 
rassmeut.  Tlie  lattLjr  do  n«t  liosit-ate  to  avow  it,  autl  tho  King  lias  for 
liiijt  week  slunvu  sueli  evkleut  symptoms  of  dejection  tli&i  the  lejt^t  o1 
vant  toukt  liot  biit  reiimrk  it.  He  hiw  expressed  bimself  motst  feelii 
upon  the  unfortunate  pre<licitmeDt  in  wK^h  he  finds  himself.  Ho  w\ 
welcome  the  hand  tliat  should  a^aiat  him  aud  the  voiee  that  should  giT© 
courage  to  oitricato  himaclf .'' — F.  Jaeksun'y  despatch  from  Berlin,  Miy  1 
1803  ;    Reeorda  :  FniSHia,  vol.  Ib9. 
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c».iioveriaa  army  was  lost  through  the  follies  of  the  civil 
►  "vemment ;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  com- 
m^sader  of  one  of  its  divisions,  less  ingenious 
im^Mi  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  in  find- 
jg-  excuses  for  capitulation,  resigned  his  commission, 
jtLfi  fled  to  England,  along  with  many  brave  soldiers, 
iVio  subsequently  found  in  the  army  of  Great  Britain 
\Ve  opportunity  for  honourable  service  which  was  denied 
U)  them  at  home,  Hanover  passed  into  the  possession 
^  Yrance,  and  for  two  years  the  miseries  of  French 
Wipation  were  felt  to  the  full.  Extortion  consumed 
lioDiely  wealth  of  the  country ;  the  games  and  meet- 
of  the  people  were  prohibited  ;  French 
ies  violated  the  confidences  of  private  life  ; 
^^  was  administered  by  foreign  soldiers ; 
'ke  press  existed  only  for  the  purpose  of  French  pro- 
^Ijtism.  It  was  in  Hanover  that  the  bitterness  of  that 
oppression  was  first  felt  which  subsequently  roused 
<JlXorth  Germany  against  a  foreign  master,  and  force  1 
^pon  the  race  the  long-forgotten  claims  of  patriotism 
*fid  honour. 
Bonaparte  had  justly  calculated  upon  the  inaction  of 
Prussian  Government  when  he  gave  the  order  to 
(ieaeral  Mortier  to  enter  Hanover;  his  next  step  proved 
%  growth  of  his  confidence  in  Prussia's  impassivity. 
A  French  force  was  despatched  to  Cuxhaven, 
*t  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  stop 
^  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  the  interior  of 
Germany.  The  British  Government  immediately  in- 
formed the  Court  of  Berlin  that  it  should  blockade  the 
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Elbe  and  the  Weser  against  the  ships  of  all  nati^ 
unless  the  French  soldiers  withdrew  from  the  Elbe,  i 
the  linen  trade  of  Silesia  and  other  branches  of  Prussi 
industry  depended  upon  the  free  navigation  of  the  E^ 
the  threatened  reprisals  of  the  British  Government  rai| 
very  serious  questions  for  Prussia.  It  was  France,  i 
England,  tliat  had  first  violated  the  neutrality  of  i 
river  highway  j  and  the  King  of  Prussia  now  felt  himi 

compelled  to  demand  assurances  from  Boi 
|trance  of        parte  that  the  interests  of  Germany  shoi 

suffer  no  further  injury  at  his  hands*  \ 
letter  was  written  by  the  King  to  the  First  Consul,  m 
entrusted  to  the  cabinet-secretary  Lombard,  who  d 
ried  it  to  Napoleon  at  Brussels  (July,  1803).  Lombsil 
the  son  of  French  parents  who  had  settled  at  Berliol 
the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  had  risen  froraj 
humble  station  through  his  skill  in  expression  in  w 
two  languages  that  w^ere  native  to  him ;  and  tlie  ac^i 
plishments  which  would  have  made  him  a  good  clerk  oi 
successful  journalist  made  him  in  the  eyes  of  Fredeiil 
William  a  counsellor  for  kings.  The  history  of  h 
mission  to  Brussels  gives  curious  evidence  both  of  tl 
fascination  exercised  by  Napoleon  over  common  miud 
and  of  the  political  helplessness  which  in  Prussia  coul 
now  be  mistaken  for  the  quality  of  a  statesman.  Lon 
bard  failed  to  obtain  from  Napoleon  any  guarantee  I 
security  whatever ;  yet  he  wrote  back  in  terms  of  m 
utmost  delight  upon  the  success  of  his  mission*  Na|j 
leon  had  infatuated  him  by  the  mere  exercise  of  | 
person;d  charm,     *'  What  I  cannot  describe,*'  said  Lai 
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b^urd,  in  his  report  to  the  KjDg  relating  his  iiitervieir 
with  the  First  Consul,*  "is  the  tone  of  goodness  and 
aohle  frankness  with  which  he  expressed  his  reverence 
for  yoor  Majesty's  rights,  and  asked  for  that  confidenr  • 
(rom  your  Majesty  which  he  so  well  deserves."  '*  I  only 
Irish/'  he  cried  at  the  close  of  Napoleon's  address,  '*  that 
I  could  convey  to  the  King,  my  master,  every  one  of 
jour  words  and  the  tone  in  which  they  are  uttered;  he 
I  would  then,  I  am  sure,  feel  a  double  joy  at  the  justice 
with  which  you  have  always  been  treated  at  his  liands/' 
Lombard's  colleagues  at  Berlin  were  perhaps  not  stronger 
nieu  than  the  envoj-^  himself,  but  they  were  at  least 
%oud  the  range  of  Napoleon's  voice  and  glance,  and 
tby  received  this  rhapsody  with  coldness.  They  com- 
pliiined  that  no  single  concession  had  been  made  by  the 
nr»t  Consul  upon  the  points  raised  by  the  King.  Cux- 
'iitven  continued  in  French  hands;  the  British  inexor- 
%  blockaded  the  Germans  upon  their  own  neutral 
'^ters ;  and  the  cautious  gtatecraft  uf  Prussia  proved 
•8  valueless  to  Germany  as  the  obstinate,  speculating 
"^fare  of  Austria, 

There  waa^  however,  a  Power  wdiich  watched  thi* 
Mfance  of  French  dominion  into  Northern 
[QArmany  with  less  complaisance  than  the 


Germans  themselves. 


The  Czar  of  Russia  had  gradually 


•  fiMuner  ii.i  472,  There  are  intcrosting  accoauts  of  Loiubwrd  ajid 
■t  Oflttfr  Icttdin^  persons  of  Berlin  iu  F.  Jackson's  despitches  of  tliia  »lat*\ 
Elbeluirge  of  ktoss  personal  immorality  matlo  aguiiist  L4>mbArd  is  brought 
piM  altnosl  ever^  German  piibim  iiiHn  of  tbe  time  in  the  writing^i  of 
History  and  polities  are,  liovvever,  &  bud  tribuuiil  of  private 
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Bonaparte 
about  to  become 


come  to  understand  the  part  allotted  to  him  by  BoaaJ 
parte  since  the  Peace  of  Lundville,  and  was  no  longer 
inclined  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  French  ambition, 
Bonaparte's  occupation  of  Hanover  changed  the  attitude 
of  Alexander  into  one  of  coldness  and  distrust,     Alex- 
ander saw  and  lamented  the  help  which  he  himself  h 
given  to  Bonaparte  in  GermaDy :  events  that  now  tool 
place  in  France  itself,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  French 
intrigues  in  Turkey,*  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  Bona* 
parte's  enemies,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  Europei 
coalition.     The  First  Consul  had  determiiK 
to  assume  the  dignity  of  Emperor,    The  n 
newal  of  warwith  England  excited  a  new  ou 
burst  of  enthusiasm  for  his  person  ;  nothing  was  wan 
ing  to  place  the  crown  on  his  head  but  the  discovery  of 
plot  against  his  life.     Such  a  plot  had  been  long  am 
carefully  followed  by  the  police.     A  Breton  gentlem; 
Cleorges  Cadoudal,  had  formed  the  design  of  attackin, 
the  First  Consul  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  midst 
his  guards,     Cadoudal  and  his  fellow-conspirators, 
eluding  General  Pichegru,  were  traced  by  the  polii 
from  the  coast  of  Normandy  to  Paris :  an  unsuccessfi 
attempt  was  made  to  lure  the  Count  of  Artois,  and  othi 
royal    patrons  of  the  conspiracy,  from  Great  Britai 
When   all   the  conspirators   who  could   be  enticed 


ii 


*  Pcmmier,  Oenf  z  nnd   Cobenzl,   p.  79.     Beer,  Zehn  Jahre,  ,  p  4S*\ 
Tbo  doRpatehes  of  Sir  J.  Warren  uf  this  date  from  St  Petersburg  (Becardijj 
Russia,  vol  175)  are  full  of  plans  for  meeting  Att  expected  mviiaion  of  i 
Morea  and   the  possible  libenition  of  tbe  Greeks   by  Boiuipartd.    Th^ 
give  the  impression  that  Eastern  AfFnirs  were  reiillj  tlie  domioftiit  inU 
rest  with  AlexajQdor  in  his  breach  with  France. 
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Prance    were   collected  within  the  capital,  the   police, 
who  had  watched  every  stage  of  the  movement,  began 
to  make  arrests.     Moreau,  the  last  Republican  soldier 
of  France,  was  charged  with  complicity  in   the  plot. 
Pichegru  and  Cadoudal  were  thrown  into  prison,  there 
to  await  their  doom ;  Moreau,  who  probably  wished  for 
tiie  overthrow  of  the  Consular  Guvernment,  but  had  no 
part  in  the  design  against  Bonaparte's  life,'**'  was  kept 
under  arrest   and   loaded  with   official  calumny.     One 
ficrifice  more  remained  to  be  made,  in  place  of  the 
Bourbon  d'Artois,  who  baffled  the  police  of  the  First 
Consul  beyond  the  seas.     In  the  territory  of  Baden, 
twelve  miles  from  the  French  frontier,  there  lived  a 
prince  of  the  exiled  house,  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  a 
oldier  under  the  first  Coalition  against  France,  now  a 
karmless  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  England.    French 
spies  surrounded  him  ;  his  excursions  into  the  mountains 
gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  concerned  in  Piche- 
gni's  plot.     This  was  enough  to  mark  him  for  destruc- 
tion.    Bonaparte  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  seized, 
iMrought  to  Paris,  and  executed.     On  the  15th  of  March, 
1S04,  a  troop  of  French  soldiers  crossed  the 

le  and  arrested  the  Duke  in  his  o\^m    DutooiEngWoii, 
ouse  at  Ettenheim,    They  arrived  with  him 
it  Paris  on  the  20th,     He  was  taken  to  the  fort  of 
Vincennes  without  entering  the  city.     On  that  same 
D^ht  a  commission  of  six  colonels  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  prisoner,  whose  grave  was  already  dug,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  without  hearing  a  word  of 


•  Miot  de  Melito.  L,  ch.  16.    Sarary,  iL,  32, 
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evidence.      At   daybreak    the   Uuke  was  led  out  anc 
shot. 

If  some  barbaric  instinct  made  the  slaughter  of 
predecessor's  kindred  in  Bonaparte *s  own  eyes  the  ome 
of  a  successful  usurpation,  it  was  not  so  with  Euroj 
gonorallj.  One  universal  sense  of  horror  passed  ovi 
the  Contioent.  The  Court  of  Russia  put  on  moumingj 
even  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  showed  signs  of  human  pa 
sion  at  the  indignity  done  to  Germany  by  the  seizure 
the  Duke  of  Enghien  on  German  soil.  Austria  ke| 
silent,  but  watched  the  sij^ns  of  coming  war.  Franc 
alone  showed  no  pity.  Before  the  Duke  of  Enghic 
had  been  dead  a  week,  the  Senate  besought  Napoleon ' 
y;ive  to  France  the  security  of  a  hereditary  throi] 
Prefects,  bishops,  mayors,  and  councils  witli  one  \oK 
repeated  the  official  prayer.     A  resolutk 

XM^polfion  Em-        *        r  j^    •  ■     i  i  n  it 

pcror.Kayiy,     m  favour  oi  miperuil  rule  was  brought 

ward  in  the  Tribunate,   and  passed,  after  j 
noble  and  solitary  protest  on  the  part  of  Carnot. 
decree  of  the  Senate  embodied  the  terms  of  the  nef 
Constitution  ;  and  on  the  ISth  of  May,  without  waitit 
for  the  sanction  of  a  national  vote,  Napoleon   assume 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French. 

In  France  itself  the  change  was  one  more  of 
name  than  of  the  substance  of  power.     Napoleon  con 
not  be  vested  with  a  more  absolute  authority  than  li^ 
already  possessed ;  but  the  forms  of  republican  equalit 
vanished;  and  although  the  real  social  equality  give 
to  France  by  the  Eevolution  was  beyond  reach  of  changi| 
the   nation  had  to  put  up  with  a  bastard  Court  and  i 


NAPOLEON  EMPEUOE. 


fictitious  aristoci'acy  of  Corsican  princes,  Terrorist  ex- 
cellencies,  and  Jacobin  dukes.     The  new  dynasty  was 
recognised  at   Vienna   and    Berlin :    on    the    part    of 
Austria  it  received   the   compliment   of  an    imitation. 
Three  months  after  the  assumption  of  tlie  Imperial  title 
hy  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  Francis   (Emperor  in  ijer- 
many,  but  King  in  Hungarj^  and  Bohemia)  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  all  his  Austrian  dominions.     The 
flftte  reagon  for  this  act  was  the  virtual  disso- 
lution of  the  Germanic  system  by  the  Peace     oi  Aottrin,!^ 
of  Luniville,  and  the  probability  that  the 
old  Imperial  dignity,  if  preserved  in  name,  would  soon 
he  transferred  to  some  client  of  Napoleon  or  to  Napoleon 
elf.     Such  an  apprehension  was,  however,  not  one 
at  could  be   confessed  to    Europe.       Instead   of    the 
.  of  Germany,  the  grandeur  of  Austria  was  made  the 
enj^ible  ground  of  change.    In  lancjuage  which  seemed 
►  be  borrowed  from  the  scriptural  history  of  Nebuehad- 
^.zar,  the  Emperor  Francis  declared  that,  although  luv 
j"vsible  addition   could  be  made  to  his   own  personal 
fiignity,  as  Roman  Emperor,  yet  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
Austrian  House,  the  grandeur  of  the  principalities  and 
[kingdoms   which  were   united  under  its  dominion,    re- 
^^iiirf»d  that  the  Sovereigns  of  Austria  shonld  hold  a  tith^ 
ftqfial   to    that    of    the  greatest    European  throne.      A 
general   war  against  Napoleon   was  already  being  pro- 
by  the  Court    of  St    Petersburg;    but   for    the 
mt  the  Corsican  and  the  Hapsburg  Caesar  exchanged 
ieir  hypocritical  congratulations.* 

A  protest  handed  in  at  Vienna  by  Lonis  XV  III.  against  Napoleon's 
.  baml  ia  the  presence  of  the  French  ambaasadur.    The  Aiiatriau 
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Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Bonaparte  ascended 
the  throne,  Pitt  returned  to  power  in  Great 
Miniswr.  Miiy,      Britain.     He  was  summoned  by  the  general 
distrust  felt  in  Addington's  Ministry,  and 
by  the  belief  that  no  statesman  but  himself  could  rally 
the  Powers  of  Europe  against  the  common  enemy.     Pitt 
was  not  long  in  framing  with  Russia  the  plan  of  a  third 
Coalition,     The  Czar  broke   oflf  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  Napoleon   in  September,  1804,  and  induced  the 
Court  of  Vienna  to   pledge  itself  to  resist  any  furtl 
extension  of  French  power,     Sweden  entered  into 
gagements  with    Great   Britain.      On   the  opening 
Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  ISO 5,  King  George  II15 
announced  that  an  understandirig  existed  between  Greats 
Britain  and  Russia,  and  asked  in  general  terms  for  ^ 
provision  for  Continentid  subsidies.     In  April,  a  treat^^ 
was  signed  at  St,  Petersburg  by  the  representatives 
Eussia  and  Great  Britain,  far  raore  compr 
hensive  and  more  serious  in  its  provisior^M 
than   any  which   had  yet  united   the    Powers  agai 
Prance.*     Eussia  and   England   bound   themselves 
direct  their   efforts   to   the  formation   of   a   Eurof 
League  capable  of  placing  five  hundred  thousand  mi 
in  the  field.    Great  Britain  undertook  to  furnish  subsidu 
to  every  member  of  the  League  ;  no  peace  was  to  be  < 
eluded  with  France  but  by  common  consent ;  conque 

title  WAS  ftssamed  on  August  10,  but  the  publication  was  delayed  a  day  < 
account  of  the  sad  memorieB  of  August  10, 1792.  Fourmer,  p.  102.  Be 
p.  60. 

♦  Papere  presented  to  Parliament,  28th  January,  1806,  and  5Ui 
1815. 
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made   by  any  of  the  belligerents  were  to  remain  iin- 
appropriated  until  the  general  peace ;  and  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  a  Congress  was  to  fix  certain  disputed 
points  of  international  right,  and  to  establish  a  federa- 
tive European  system   for  tlieir   maintenance  and  en- 
forcement.    As  the  immediate  objects  of  the  League, 
the  treaty  specified  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Holland,   Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Northern   Germany ; 
the  re-establishment  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  Pied- 
mont, with  an  increase  of  territory  ;  tmd  the  creation  of 
a  Bolid  barrier  against  any  future  usurpations  of  France. 
The  last  expression  signified  the  union  of  Holland  and 
part  of  Belgium  under  the  House  of  Orange.     In  this 
respect,  as  in  the  provision  for  a  common  disposal  of 
conquests  and  for  the  settlement  of  European  affairs  by 
a  Congress,  the  Anglo-Eussian  Treaty  of  1805  defined 
tlie  policy  actually  carried  out  in  1814.     Other  territoriul 
changes  now  suggested  by  Pitt,  including  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Khenish  Provinces  to  the  Prussian  Monarchy, 
were  not  embodied  in  the  treaty,  but  became  from  this 
time  understood  possibilities. 

England  and  Russia  had,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
Securing  allies.  Although  in  violation  of  his  promises  to 
Austria,  Napoleon  had  accepted  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy  fro 01  the  Senate  of  •  the  Italian  Kepublic,  and 
had  crowned  himself  with  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lom hardy 
(March,  1805),  the  Ministers  at  Vienna  would  have  pre- 
ferred peace,  if  that  had  been  possible ;  and  their 
master  reluctantly  consented  to  a  war  against  Napoleon 
when  war  in  some  form  or  other  seemed   inevitable. 
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The  policy  of  Pnissia  was  doubtfuL  For  two  years 
piist  Niipoleoii  had  made  every  eifort  to  induce  Prussi 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  himself.  After  the  invasio' 
t>f  Hanover  he  had  doubled  his  attentions  to  the  Court' 
of  Berlin,  and  had  spared  nothing  in  the  way  of 
promises  and  assurances  of  friendship  to  mn  the  King 
over  to  his  side*  The  neutrality  of  Prussia 
was  of  no  great  service  to  France :  its  sup- 
port would  have  been  of  priceless  value,  rendering  any 
attack  upon  France  by  Kussia  or  Austria  almost  im- 
possible, and  thus  enabling  Napoleon  to  throw  his  whole 
strength  into  the  combat  with  Great  Britain.  In  the 
spring  of  1804,  the  King  of  Prussia,  uncertain  of  the 
friendship  of  the  Czar,  and  $!till  unconvinced  of  thej 
vanity  of  Napoleon's  professions,  had  inclined  to  a  de* 
i'rnsive  alliance  with  France.  The  news  of  the  mnrderj 
of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  arriving  almost  simultaneously 
with  a  message  of  goodwill  from  St,  Petersburg,  led 
him  to  abandon  this  project  of  alliance,  but  caused  ni 
breach  with  Napoleon,  Frederick  William  adhered 
the  temporising  policy  which  Prussia  had  followed  sinc( 
1795,  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  Haugwitz,  who  ha< 
recommended  bolder  measures,  withdrew  for  a  time  from 
the  Court.*  Baron  HanJeiiberg,  who  had  already- acted, 
as  his  deputy,  stepped  into  his  place,  Hardenberg,  the 
negotiator  of  the  peace  of  Basle,  had  for  the  last  tea 
years  advocated  a  system  of  neutrality.  A  politician 
quick  to  grasp  new  social  and  political  ideas,  he  waa 

•  Hunlenlwr;^,  ii.,  50 :  corrected  in    tlie  arHcles  on   HardeulM?^^  and 
Hnugwitz  in  i\m  Dvui^h  Allgemciue  Biogmphie, 
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\rithoiit  that  insi^lit  into  the  real  farces  at  work  in 
Europe  which,  in  spite  of  errors  in  detail,  made  tiie 
political  aims  of  Pitt,  and  of  many  £ar  inferk^r  men, 
sabstantially  jost  and  correct.  So  late  as  the  end  of  the 
rear  1804,  Hardenberg  not  only  failed  to  recognise  the 
agers  to  which  Prussia  was  exposed  from  NapoleoQ*s 
ftbition,  but  conceived  it  to  he  still  possihle  for  Prussia 
>  avert  war  between  France  and  the  Allied  Pijwers  bj 
ntiining  a  good  understanding  with  all  parties  alike. 
en  berg's  neutrality  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Bns- 
'^Mi  Cabinet.  While  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  am- 
IvBador  at  Berlin,  cautiously  felt  his  way^  the  Czar 
proposed  in  the  last  resort  to  force  Prussia 

ri  1^1  nut  111 

to  take  up  arras.  A  few  months  more 
.pttsed;  and,  when  hostilities  were  on  the  point  of 
3g  out,  Hanover  was  definitely  offered  to  Pmssia 
h  Napoleon  as  the  price  of  an  alliance.  Hardenberg, 
itill  believing  that  it  lay  within  the  power  of  Prussia,  by 
flieans  of  a  French  alliance,  both  to  curb  Najwleon  and 
**»  ppeveut  a  European  war,  urged  the  King  to  close 
*ith  the  offer  of  the  French  Emperor  *  But  the 
King  shrank  from  a  decision  which  involved  the  possi- 
Wit)^  of  immediate  war  The  offer  of  Hanover  was 
^jict^,  and  Prussia  connected  itself  neither  with 
Napoleon  nor  his  enemies. 

R^rdt'iilierg,  t,,  167.  Hmrdpnberg  wss  iii««iiwhOe  rpprescnting 
va*4f  to  ihr  BritUh  and  KoBStma  eoToys  m»  the  paiHuAD  of  the  Allies. 
"  fi*  decliippd  thAt  he  saw  it  was  beciime  impossible  for  Uiis  country  to 
'■■■hi  ii«Qtnd,  and  that  he  Bhoold  iiiieqinv()caUy  make  known  his  senti- 
^ftU  to  f  hat  effect  t<>  the  King.  He  added  that  if  the  decision  depended 
*|0B  Idniietf .  Russia  need  ent<*rtaizi  no  apprehenjsion  as  to  i  lie  [mrt  he 
*«M  iake,'*-^Jack«>ii,Scpt.  3,  1805;  Records:  Pttisaia,  rol.  194 
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state  of  AiutriA, 
The  army. 


Pitt,    the   author  of  the  Coahtion    of    1805,    had 
formed  the  most  sanguine  estimate  of  the  armaments 
of   his  allies.     Austria   was   said    to    have 
entered  upon  a  new  era  since  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  and  to  have  turned  to  the  best  account  all  the 
disasters  of  its  former  campaigns.     There  had  indeed 
been  no  want  of  fine  professions  from  Vienna,  but  Pitt 
knew  Uttle  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.     Tlie  Archduke 
Charles  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  ad- 
ministration, and  entrusted  with  extraordinary  powers 
but  the   whole   force   of    routine   and   corruption   w; 
ranged  against  him.     He  was  deceived  by  his  subordi 
nates  ;    and  after  three  years  of  reorganisation  he  r< 
signed   his   post,   confessing  that  he  left  the  army  w 
nearer  efficiency  than  it  was  before.     Charles  was  re- 
placed  at   the  War  Office  by  General  Mack,     Within 
six  months  this  bustling  charlatan  imagined  himself  to 
have  effected  the  reorganisation  of  which  the  Archduke 
despaired,*  while  he  had  in  fact  only  introduced  ne 
confusion  into  an  array  already  hampered  beyond  an 
in  Europe  by  its  variety  of  races  and  languages. 

If  the  military  reforms  of  Austria  were  delusive,  ii 
political  reforms  were  still  more  so*     Th 
Emperor  had  indeed  consented  to  unite  tl 
Ministers,  who  had  hitherto  worked  independently,  in 
Council  of  State  ;  but  here  reform  stopped.     Coben&- 
who  was  now  First  Minister^  understood  nothing  bcr^i^ 
diplomacy.      Men  continued   in  office  whose  present 
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•  G«nta,  Sclirifteii,  iii,,  60. 
i.,  64. 
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^was  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  intelligent  action :  even 

in  that   mechanical    routine    which,    in    the   eyes    of 

Jthe  Emperor  Francis,  constituted  the  life  of  the  State, 

everytliing  was  antiquated  and  self-contradictory.     In 

all  that  affected  the  mental  life  of  the  people  the  years 

tliat  followed  the  peace  of    Lun^ville   were   distinctly 

retrograde*    Education  was  placed  more  than  ever  in  the 

I       kands  of  the  priests ;  the  censorship  of  the  press  was 

B  given  to  the  police  j  a  commission  was  charged  with  the 

eramination  of  all  the  books  printed  during  the  reign  of 

the  Emperor  Joseph,   and  above  two  thousand  works, 

which  had  come  into  being  during  that  brief  period  of 

Austrian    liberalism,    were   suppressed    and    destroyed* 

Trade  regulations  were  issued  which  combined  the  ex- 

itravagance  of  the  French  Beign  of  Terror  with  the  ig- 
.Homnce  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  the  grain  in  the 
coiBtry  was  ordered  to  be  sold  before  a  certain  date, 
and  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  the 
corn-trade  for  a  year.  Such  were  the  reforms  described 
by  Pitt  in  the  English  Parliament  as  having  effected 
the  regeneration  of  Austria,  Nearer  home  things  were 
judged  in  a  truer  light.  Mack's  paper-regiments,  the 
lessness  and  unreality  of  the  whole  system  of  Austrian 
officialism,  were  correctly  appreciated  by  the  men  who 
had  been  most  in  earnest  during  the  last  war.  Even 
Thugut  now  thought  a  contest  hopeless.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  argued  to  the  end  for  peace,  and  entered 
^pon  the  war  with  the  presentiment  of  defeat  and 
ruin. 

The  plans  of  the  Allies  for  the  campaign  of  1805 
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covered  an  immense  field.*  It  was  intended  tiiat  one 
Austrian  army  should  operate  in  Lombardy 
under  the  Arcliduke  Cluirles,  while  a  second, 
under  General  Mack,  entered  Bavaria,  and  there  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  llussians,  who  were  to  unite  with  it 
in  invading  France :  Britit^h  and  Russian  contingents 
were  to  combine  with  the  King  of  Sweden  in  Poraerania, 
and  wnth  the  King  of  Naples  in  Southern  Italy.  At 
the  head-qnarteri*  of  the  Allies  an  impression  prevailed  f 
that  Napoleon  was  unprepared  for  war.  It  was  even  be- 
lieved that  his  character  had  lost  something  of  its  energy 
under  the  influence  of  an  Imperial  Court.  Never  was  ■ 
there  a  more  fatal  illusion.  The  forces  of  France  had  " 
never  been  so  overwhehning ;  the  plans  of  Napoleon 
had  never  been  worked  out  with  greater  minuteness  and  fl 
certainty.  From  Hanover  to  Strasburg  masses  of 
troops  had  been  collected  upon  the  frontier  in  readiness 
for  the  order  to  march;  and,  before  the  campaign 
opened,  the  magnificent  army  of  Boulogne,  Avhicli  had 
been  collected  for  the  invasion  of  England,  was  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  Austria.  f 

Events  had  occurred  at  sea  which  frustrated  Napo- 
leon s  plan  for  an  attack  upon  Great  Britain* 
This  attack,  which  in  17i*7  had  been  but 
lightly  threatened,  had,  upon  the  renewal  of 
war  with  England  in  ISlKi,  become  the  object  of  Napo- 
leon's most  serious  eflbrts*  An  army  was  concentrated 
at  Boulogne  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  military  forces  ■ 
of  England,  if  once  it  could  reach  the  opposite  shore. 
•  Riistow,  Krieg  von  1805,  p.  65* 
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Napoleon's  thoughts  were  centred  ou  a  plan  for  obtain- 
ing the  nuval  superiority  iu  the  channel,  if  only  far  the 
fewT  hours   which  it  would  take  to  transport  the  army 
from  Boulogne  to  the  English  coast     It  was  his  design 
to  lure  Kelson  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  a 
feigned  expedition  against  the  West  Indies,  and,  during 
the  absence  of  the   English  admimh   to  unite  all    the 
Heets  at  present  lying  blockaded  in  the  Preocli  ports,  as 
Si  cover  for  the  invading  armament.     Admiral  Villeneuve 
was  ordered  to  sail  to  Martinique,  and,  after  there  meet- 
ing with  some  other  ships,  to  re-cross  the  Atlantic  with 
all  possible  speed,  and  liberate  the  fleets  blockaded  in 
Ferrol.    Brest,    and  liochcfort.      The  junction   of  the 
tieets  would  give  Napoleon  a  force  of  fifty  sail  in  the 
British  Channel,  a  force  more   than  sufficient  to  over- 
power all  the  squadrons  wliicli  Great  Britain  could  pos- 
sibly collect  for  the  defence  of  its  shores.     Such  a  design 
exhibited  all  the  power  of  combination  wViicli   marked 
Kapoleon's  greatest  triumphs  ;  but  it  required  of  an  in- 
diHerent  marine  the  precision  and  swiftness  of  movement 
which  belonged  to  the  land-forces  of  France  ;  it  assumed 
in  the  seamen  of  Great  Britain  the  same  absence  of  re- 
source which  Napoleon  bad  found  among  the  soldiers  of 
the    Continent.       In    the    present    instance,    however, 
Napoleon  ha<l  to  deal  with  a  man  as  far  superior  to  all  the 
admirals    of  France   as    Napoleon    himself  was  to    the 
irenerals  of  Austria  and  Prussia.    Villeneuve 
set  sail  for  the  West  Indies  iu  the  spring     riJ^l^;*'^^, 
of   1S05,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  Nelson 
after  him ;  but,  before  he  couhl  re-cross  the  Atlantic, 
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Nelson,  incessantly  pursuing  the  French  squadron  in  ■ 
the  West-Indian  seas,  and  at  length  discovering  its  de* 
parture  homewards  at  Antijfua  (June  13),  had  warned 
the  English  Government  of  Villeneuve^s  movement  by  a 
message  sent  in  the  swiftest  of  the  English  brigs.*  The 
Government,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  receiving 
Nelson's  message,  sent  orders  to  Sir  Robert  Calder  in- 
stantly to  raise  the  blockades  of  Ferrol  and  Rochefort, 
and  to  wait  for  Villeneuve  off  Cape  Finisterre.  Here 
Villeneuve  met  the  English  fleet  (July  22).  He  was 
worsted  in  a  partial  engagement,  and  retired  into  the 
harbour  of  FerroL  The  pressing  orders  of  Napoleon 
forced  the  French  admiral,  after  some  delay,  to  attempt 
that  movement  on  Brest  and  Rocbefort  on  which  the 
whole  plan  of  the  invasion  of  England  depended.  But 
Villeneuve  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  meet  the 
English  force  assembled  against  him.  He  put  back 
without  fighting,  and  retired  to  Cadiz.  All  hope  oim 
carrying  out  the  attack  upon  England  was  lost.  " 

It  only  remained  for  Napoleon  to  avenge  himself 
upon  Austria  through  the  army  which  was 
umi@ft  an  Ba^     baulked  of  its  English  prey.     On  the  1st  of 

v»Ha.  Sept.  . 

September,  when  the  Austrians  were  now 
on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Inn,  the  camp  of  Boulogne 
was  broken  up.  The  army  turned  eastwards,  and  - 
distributed  itself  over  all  the  roads  leading  from  the  t 
Channel  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube.  Far  on  the  ^ 
north-east  the  army  of  Hanover,  commanded  by  Bema-  — 
dotte,  moved  as  its  left  wing,  and  converged  upon 
•  NelsoE  Despatches,  vi.,  457. 
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point  in  Southern  Germany  half-way  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  and  Austria.  In  the  fables  that  long 
lisg^ised  the  true  character  of  every  action  of 
Napoleon,  the  admirable  order  of  march  now  given 
to  the  French  armies  appears  as  the  inspiration 
of  a  moment,  due  to  the  rebound  of  Napoleon's 
genius  after  learning  the  frustration  of  all  his 
naval  plans.  In  reality,  the  employment  of  the 
"Army  of  England"  against  a  Continentiil  coalition 
had  always  been  an  alternative  present  to  Napoleon's 
njind;  and  it  was  threateningly  mentioned  in  his 
letters  at  a  time  when  Villeneuve's  failure  was  still 
unknown. 

The  only  advantage  which  the  Allies  derived  from 
e  remoteness  of  the  Channel  army  was 


I    *fiat  Austria  was  able  to  occupy   Bavaria     ^eB«y«», 


"Without    resistance.      General    Mack,  who 
.  ^as  charged  with  this  operation,  crossed  the  Inn  on  the 
Sth  of  September.     The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  known 
^^<i  be  secretly  hostile  to  the  Coalition.     The  design  of 
I^Teventing  his  union  with  the  French  was  a  correct  one  ; 
^nt  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  allied  armies  it  was 
'  ^^^e  that  could  not  be  executed  without  great  risk.    The 
^leparations  of  Eussia  required  more  time  than  was  al- 
■  «>wed  for  them ;  no  Russian  troops  could  reach  the  Inn 
o€£ore  the  end  of  October;  and,  in  consequence,  the  en- 
tire force  operating  in  Western  Grermany  did  not  exceed 
^venty  thousand  men.     Any  doubts,  however,  as  to  the 
pnidence  of  an  advance  through  Bavaria  were  silenced 
H'  the  assurance  that  Napoleon  had  to  bring  the  bulk 
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of  his  array  from  the  British  Channel  *     In  ignoranc 
of  the  real  raovenients  of  the  French,  Mack  pushed  o 
to  the  western  limit  of  Bavaria,  and  reached  the  river 
lUer,  the  border  of  Wurtemberg,  where  he  intended  tofl 
stand  on  the  defensive  nntil  the  arrival  of  the  Russians.^ 

Here,  in  the  first  days  of  October,  he  became  aware 
of  the  presence  of  French  troops,  not  only  in  front  but  t 
the  east  of  his  own  position,    AVith  some  misgiving  as  b 
the  situation  of  the  enemy.  Mack  neverth* 
less  refused  to  fall  back  from  Ulm.    Anothe: 
week  revealed  the  true    state   of    ^iffairs.      Be  lore  th 
Russians    were    anywhere  near   Bavaria,  the  vaoguard 
of  Napoleon's  Army  of  the  Channel  and  the  Army  o£ 
Hanover   had    crossed    North- Western   Germany,    andj 
seized  the  roads  by  which    Mack  had  advanced  fro: 
Vienna.      Every    hour   that    Mack    remained   in  Ulm 
brought  new  divisions  of  the  French  into  the  Bavarian 
towns  and  villa*j;es  behind  him.     Escape  was  only  po-*-! 
sible  by  a  retreat  into  the  Tyrol,  or  by  breaking  througl 
the  French  line  while  it  was  yet  incompletely  formed, 
Resolute   action  might  still  have  saved  the  Austrian 
arm)?' ;  but  the  only  energy  that  was  showTi  was  shown 
in  opposition  to  the  geneml.    The  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
who  was  the  titular  commander-in-chief,  cut  his  way 
til  rough  the  French  with  part  of   the  cavalry;    Mack 
remained   in    Ulm,  and  the  iron  circle  closed   around 
him.     At  the  last  moment,  after  the  hopelessness  of  thi 

•  ».  rpj^^,  ri' ports  fn>rn  Geiierul  Bfack  nrv.  o{  the  intjst  satisfiictt>rj*  n&tttn% 
and  tlu^  aiiproliL'iirsiuiiH  which  were  at  oiii'  tioic  entertained  from  the  im- 
nleus^*  force  whh^i  Boiifii»flrte  i»  bringing'  hitu  Germany  gTadnally  decreaae.** 
^Sir  A,  Paget'^  Ucspateh  froui  Yiennn^Sept.  18;  Records  r  Austria^ voL  To^i 
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tuation  had  become  clear  even  to  hiniself,  Hack  was 

i2ed  by  an  ilhisioa  that  some  great  disaster  had  be- 
fallen  the  French  in  their  rear,  and  that  in  the  course  of 

(m  days  Napoleon  wouhl  be  in  foil  retreat.  **  Let  no 
man  utter  the  word  *  Surrender^  *' — he  proclaimed  in  an 
order  of  October  1 5th — **  the  enemy  is  in  the  most  fear- 
ful straits;  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  continne  more 
tliaa  a  few  days  in  the  neif^hbourliood.  If  provisions 
run  short,  we  have  three  thousand  horses  to  nourish  us, 
I  myself/'  continued  the  general,  "  will  be  the  first  to 
horseflesh/'     Two  days  later  the  inevit- 

►le  capitulation  took  place ;  and  Mack, 
with  25,000  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  A  still  greater  number  of  the 
Austrian^  outside  Ukn  surrendered  in  detachments  * 

•  RusUm^  p,  154,  Scboulialfi,  Kneg  von,  1805,  p,  33.  Paget's 
••pftteh,  Oct.  25;  Records:  Aaatria,  vol.  75.  '^Tlw  jfaltmsyaud  iiiisuiui«*r- 
**to<liag  among  the  generals  had  reaelnnl  audi  a  pitch  that  no  eoiinmi- 
"toititju  t(X)k  pkco  l>etweea  Fenliiiand  aod  JLi^k  but  in  writing-.  Mack 
tfpealj  attribut*?d  Lis  calamitiiiB  to  the  ill-will  aiKi  opposition  *>t'  the 
Archduke  &nd  the  rest  of  the  generala.  The  Archdnko  aecuaos  Ma^vk  of 
Wfince.  of  t)mdnes8»  of  cowardice,  arid  of  treachery.  The  ronsteniation 
^hlcb  {iwvails  here  { Vienna)  is  at  the  liighest  pitch,  Tlie  paius  which  aitj 
**t>o  to  keep  the  public  in  tbe  4lark  naturally  increase  tbo  alarm.      Nut 

*  sbgl©  newspaper  Las  been  delivered  for  several  days  past  except  th*3 
•'•^hod  V^ienna  Gazette,  The  Emj>eror  is  li^dng  at  a  miserable  eomitry- 
^'"^  10  order,  a^  people  say*  timt  be  oiay  uJf  ect  his  escape.  Ex  ery  bark 
•*  th^  Danube  bas  been  put  iu  requisition  by  the  Government*  The 
S^Bitdit  apprchenaious  prevail  on  accouutr  of  the  Rusyiana,  of  whose 
•W**ui  loud  complain ta  are  maile.     Their  nrrivai  her©  is  as  miieb  dreaded 

•  ftttl  olthe  French.  Colienzl  and  Colleubach  are  in  siicb  a  state  of  mind 
**  to  render  them  totaEy  unfit  for  all  biiiiinCHes."  CoIk^xI  was  nevertheless 
^l  &HIb  to  keep  up  his  jtAcidar  style  in  asking  the  ainbttssador  for  the 
^H^h  subsidies  : — **  Vona  «ites  nialade,  je  lo  suis  auasi  un  [)eu,  niais  ce  qni 
**t«iieore  plua  mahule  que  nous  deux  ce  aont  nos  fiLnanccH:  ainni  ponr  ranujiir 
w  Dwu  dep^chez  voum  de  nous  dunner  vos  deux  cent  mille  livrea  sterlingh* 
**  vns  eiabrasa©  do  tout  inon  cojur*''— Cobonzl  to  Pa^et,  enclosed  iu  id 
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All  Fmnce  read  with  wonder  Napoleon  s  buUetim 
describing  the  capture  of  au  entire  army  and  th€ 
approaching  presentation  of  forty  Austrian 
standards  to  the  Senate  at  Paris.  No  im- 
perial rhetoric  acquainted  the  nation  with  an  event 
which,  within  four  days  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulnij 
inrtieted  a  heavier  blow  on  France  than  Xapoleon  him* 
self  had  ever  dealt  to  any  adversary.  On  the  21st  ol 
October  Nelson's  crowning  victory  of  Trafalgar,  won 
over  Villeneuve  venturing  out  from  Cadiz,  annihilated 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  Nelson  fell 
in  the  moment  of  his  triumpli ;,  but  the  work  which  hii 
last  hours  had  achieved  was  one  to  which  years  pro 
longed  in  glory  could  have  added  nothing.  He  ha« 
made  an  end  of  the  power  of  France  upon  the  ses 
Trafalgar  wos  not  only  the  greatest  naval  victory,  it  wai 
the  greatest  and  most  momentous  victory  w^on  either  h* 
land  or  by  sea  durmg  the  w^hole  of  the  Eevolutionac 
War.  No  victory,  and  no  series  of  victories,  of  Nap* 
leon  produced  the  same  effect  upon  Europe.  Austr- 
w  as  in  arms  within  five  years  of  Marengo,  and  witfafl 
four  years  of  Austerlitz ;  Prussia  was  ready  to  retrie"^ 
the  losses  of  Jena  in  IfSlJJ;  a  generation  passed  affc 
Trafalgar  before  France  again  seriously  threatened  £ift^ 
land  at  sea.  The  prospect  of  crushing  the  British  navf* 
so  long  as  England  had  the  means  to  equip  a  navy, 
vanished  :  Napoleon  henceforth  set  his  hopes  on  ex- 
hausting England's  resources  by  compelling 
every  State  on  the  Continent  to  exclude  her 
commerce.     Trafalgar  forced  him  to  impose  his  yok€ 
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i]pon  all  Europe,  or  to  abandon  tbe  hope  of  conqiierin;^ 
Oreat  Britain*     If  national  love  and  pride  liave  idealised 
in  our  great  sailor  a  character  which,  with  its  Homeric 
force  and  freshness,  combined  something  of  the  violence 
«ind  the  self-love  of  the  heroes  of  a  rude  age>  the  com- 
mon estimate  of  Nelson's  work  in  history  is  not  beyond 
the  truth.     So  long  as  France  possessed  a  navy,  Nelson 
fiustained  the  spirit  of  England  by  his  victories ;  his  last 
triumph  left  England  in  such  a  position  that  no  means 
t^mained  to  injure  her  but  those  which  must  result  in 
the  ultimate  deliverance  of  the  Continent. 

The  consequences  of  Trafalgar  lay  in  the  future ; 
the  military  situation  in  Germany  after  Mack's  catas- 
trophe was  such  that  nothing  could  keep  the  army  of 
Ifapoleon  out  of  Vienna.     In  the  sudden  awakening  of 
Europe  to  its  danger,  one  solitary  gleam  of  hope  ap- 
peared in  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  Court.    Napoleon 
liad  not  scrupled,  in  bis  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Army  of  Hanover,  to  order  Bemadottej  its  commander, 
t<j  march  through  the  Prussian  territory  of  Anspach, 
which  lay  on  his  direct  route  tow  ards  Ulm. 
Xt  was  subsequently  alleged  by  the  Allies     ivS-^'iHtTtmi- 
that    Bernadotte's    violation    of    Prussian 
neutrality  had  actually  saved  him  from  arriving  too  late 
to  prevent  Mack*s  escape;  but,  apart  from  all  imaginary 
grounds  of  reproach,  the  insult  offered  to   Prussia  by 
*Vapoleon  was  sufficient  to  incline  even  Frederick  William 
to  decided  action.     Some  weeks  earlier  the  approach  ol" 
liussian  forces  to  his  frontier  had  led  Frederick  William 
to  arm;  the  French  had  now  more  than  carried  out 
T  2 
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what  tlie  Russians  had  only  suggested.  When  the  out 
rage  was  made  known  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  coL 
and  reserved  monarch  displayed  an  emotion  which  thos 
who  surrounded  him  had  seldom  witnessed.*  The  Cza 
was  forthwith  oflfered  a  fi'ee  passage  for  his  armie 
through  Silesia  ;  and,  before  the  news  of  Mack's  capitu 
lution  reached  the  Russian  frontier,  Alexander  himsd 
was  on  the  way  to  Berlin.  The  result  of  the  delibex| 
tions  of  the  two  monarchs  was  the  Treaty  c 
Potsdam,  signed  on  November  3rd.  By  thi 
treaty  Prussia  undertook  to  demand  from  Napoleon  ai 
indemnity  for  the  King  of  Piedmont,  and  the  evacuatio; 
uf  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland :  failing  Nape 
leon's  acceptance  of  Prussia's  mediation  upon  these  termj 
Prussia  engaged  to  take  the  field  with  180,000  men.  i| 
Napoleon  was  now  close  upon  Vienna.  A  few  day 
after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm  thirty  thousand  Russian! 
commanded  by  General  Kutusoif,  had  reached  Bavaria 
but  Mack's  disaster  rendered  it  inipossiU 
to  defend  the  line  of  the  Inn,  and  the  la! 
detachments  of  the  Allies  disappeared  as  soon  b8  Napt 
leon*s  vanguard  approached  the  river.  The  Freud 
pushed  forth  in  overpowering  strength  upon  the  capita 
Kutusofl'and  the  weakened  Austrian  army  could  neithi 
defend  Vienna  nor  meet  the  invader  in  the  field.    It  wa 

•  Har^lenberg-^  li.^  268,  Jackson,  Oct.  7.  Booorda  :  Pmssiii,  Tol,  IS 
*'  The  mti'lligence  was  rrreived  yeat-erday  at  Pot-sdam,  while  M,  dt-  Ra 
deubcTg-  was  with  the  King  of  Pmssia.  His  Prtissian  Majesty  wn%  ^ 
violently  aftVicttxl  hy  it,  and  in  tlie  first  moment  of  anger  ordered  M.] 
Hurrleu  lM?rg  to  reliim  tfl  Berlin  and  im media t-ely  to  dismias  tli6  . 
amhaHsadur,  After  a  littk-  reflection,  however,  he  sold  that  that  : 
should  Ij^  postpoued." 
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resolved  ta  abandon  the  city,  and  to  unite  the  retreating 

forces  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube  with  a  second 

Russian  army  now  entering  Moravia.     On  tlie  7th  of 

November  the  Court  quitted  Vienna.     Six  days  later 

the  French  entered  the   capital,  and  by  an  audacious 

stratagem  of  Murat^s  gained  possession  of  the  bridge 

eonnecting  the  city  with  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 

at  the  moment  when  the  Austrian  gunners  were  aljout 

to  blow  it  into  the  air.*     Tiie  capture  of  tliis  bridge 

deprived  the  allied  army  of  the  last  object  protecting  it 

from  Napoleon's  pursuit,     Vienna  remained  in  the  pos- 

•e8»ion  of  the  French.     AH  the  resources  of  a  great 

capital  were  now  added  to  the  means  of  the  conqueror; 

<ind  Napoleon  prepared  to  follow  his  retreating  adversary 

^yond  the  Danube,  and  to  annihilate  him  before  he 

<^uld  reach  his  supports. 

The  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  into  Moravia  was 
<^*jnducted  with  great  skill  by  Genenil  Kutusoff,  who 
^€rtorted  upon    Murat   the    stratagem   practised  at  the 
^tiige  of  Vienna,  and  by  means  of  a  pretended  armistice 
effected  his  junction  with  the   newly-arrived  Eussian 
^rps  between  Olmiitz  and  Briinn.     Napo- 
^ons  anger  at  the  escape  of  his  prey  was     N^poieonin 
^homi  in  the  bitterness  of  his  attacks  upon 
ilurat.     The  junction  of  the  allied  armies  in  Moravia 
aad  in  fact  most  seriously  altered  the  prospects  of  the 
^r.    For  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
Ipaign,  the  Allies  had  concentrated  a  force  superior  in 
Titunbers  to  anything  that  Napoleon  could  bring  against 
♦  Rapp,  M^moires,  p.  58.    Beer,  p.  18S, 
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it.  It  was  impossible  for  Napoleon,  while  compelled  U 
protect  himself  on  the  Italian  side,  to  lead  more  thai 
70,nOO  men  into  Moravia,  The  Allies  had  now  80,00( 
in  camp,  with  the  prospect  of  receiving  heavy  reinforce 
ments.  The  war,  which  hitely  seemed  to  be  at  its  close 
might  now,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  general,  be  buj 
beginning.  Although  the  lines  of  Napoleon's  commu- 
nication uath  France  were  well  guarded,  his  position  il 
the  heart  of  Europe  exposed  him  to  many  perils;  th( 
Archduke  Charles  liad  defeated  Massena  at  Caldiero  d 
the  Adige,  and  was  hastening  northwards ;  above  aU, 
the  army  of  Prussia  was  preparing  to  enter  the  fiel4 
Every  mile  that  Napoleon  advanced  into  Moravia  ini 
creased  the  strain  upon  his  resources;  every  day  thai 
postponed  the  decision  of  the  campaign  brought  nen 
strength  to  his  enemies.  Merely  to  keep  the  French  ii 
their  camp  until  a  Prussian  force  was  ready  to  ass 
their  communications  seemed  enough  to  ensure  the  All  id 
victory  ;  and  such  was  the  counsel  of  Kutusoff,  who  ] 
war  in  the  temper  of  the  wariest  diplomatist.  But  tl 
scarcity  of  provisions  was  telling  upon  the  discipline  i 
the  army,  and  the  Czar  w^as  eager  ior  battle.* 
Emperor  Francis  gave  way  to  the  ardour  of  his  all 
"Weyrother,  the  Austrian  chief  of  the  staff,  drew  up] 

♦  *'The  scAiTity  of  proTisions  }md  been  very  great  indeed.     Mticl 
coiinigtMueut  hml  arisea   in   eoDst'f|iicnt^e,  and  a  considerable  deg 
iniiubordinAtiou*  wliicJi^  tkougli  le»s  easy  t^  produce  in  &  Russianl 
than  m  any  other»  is,  when  it  does  make  its  Rppearanee*  most  prejij 
waa  beginning  to  mnnifeisi  it»t>lf  in  variotia  ways.     The  hromd 
were  pilkged  on  their  way  to  the  camp,  and  it  beeame  very  difl 
repress  the  excesses  of  the  troops.'' — Eeport  of  General  Ramsay,  '. 
Beeords :  Austria,  vol.  78. 
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most  scientific  plans  for  a  great  victory  that  had  ever 
been  seen  even  at  the  Austrian  head-quarters  ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  November  it  was  agreed  by  the  two 
Emperors  that  the  aUied  army  should  march  right  round 
Napoleon's  position  near  Briinn,  and  fight  a  battle  with 
L  tke  object  of  cutting  ofl'  liis  retreat  upon  Vienna. 
^P  It  was  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  io- 
■  tended  battle,  and  after  Napoleon  had  divined  the  plans 
I  of  his  enemy,  that  Count  Haugwitz,  bearing 
I  the  demands  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin, 
I  reached  the  French  camp  at  Briinn.*  Napo- 
leon had  already  heard  soraething  of  the  Treaty  of 
Potsdam,  and  was  aware  that  Haugvvitz  had  started 
fiom  Berlin.  He  had  no  intention  of  making  any  of 
those  concessions  which  Prussia  required  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  him  to  avoid  the  issue 
of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Prussia,  which  would  nerve 
ooth  Austria  and  Kossia  to  the  last  extremities.  He 
tierefore  resolved  to  prevent  Haugwitz  by  every  possible 
Method  from  delivering  his  ultimatum,  until  a  decisive 
"^ctory  over  the  allied  armies  should  have  entirely 
<^hanged  the  political  situation.  The  Prussian  envoy 
bimself  played  into  Napoleon's  hands.  Haugwitz  had 
•'obtained  a  disgraceful  permission  from  his  sovereign  tu 
Hubmit  to  all  Najxileon's  wishes,  if,  before  bis  arrival, 
Austria  should  be  separately  treating  for  peace  ;  and  he 
W  au  excuse  for  delay  in  the  fact  that  the  military 
preparations  of  Prussia  w^ere  not  capable  of  being  com* 

•Hapdenberg,  ii,,  345, 
*«ister  trith  Hardenberg. 


HaugwiU  had   jtist  become  joint  Foreign 
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pleted  before  the  middle  of  December.  He  passed  twelve 
days  on  the  journey  ivom  Berlin,  and  presented  himsel 
before  Napoleon  on  the  28th  of  November.  The  Em 
peror,  after  a  long  conversation,  requested  that  he  woulc 
proceed  to  Vienna  and  transact  business  i^ith  Talley- 
HAUffwiti  tro€»  ^^^^'  He  was  weak  enough  to  permit  him- 
awnftoviamiu     ^^jj  ^^  ^  removed  to  a  distance  with  his 

ultimatum  to  Napoleon  undelivered.     When  next  the 

Prussian   Government   heard   of  their   envoy,  he  vm 
sauntering  in  Talleyrand*s  dramng-rooms  at  Yienn 
with  the  cordon  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour  on  hii 
breast,  exchanging  civilities  with  officials  who  politel 
declmed  to  enter  upon  any  question  of  business, 

Haugwitz  once  removed  to  Vienna,  and  the  Allii 
thus  deprived  of  the  certainty  that  Prussia  would  tal 
the  field,  Napoleon  trusted  that  a  single  great  defej 
would  suffice  to  break  up  the  Coalition.  The  movemen 
of  the  Allies  were  exactly  those  wdiich  he  expected  an 
desired.  He  chose  his  own  positions  between  Briifl 
and  Austerlitz  in  the  full  confidence  of  victory ;  and  C 
the  mornino;  of  the  2nd  of  December,  wh^ 
the  mists  disapi)eared  before  a  bright  wintn 
sun,  he  saw  with  the  utmost  delight  that  the  Eussia 
columns  were  moving  round  him  in  a  vast  arc,  in  execi 
tion  of  the  turning-movement  of  which  he  had  fori 
warned  his  owm  army  on  the  day  before.  NapoleC 
waited  until  the  foremost  columns  were  stretched  hr  i 
advance  of  their  supports;  then,  throwing  Soult's  di^ 
sion  upon  the  gap  left  in  the  centre  of  the  allied  line, 
cut  the  army  into  halves,  and  crushed  its  severed  divisi< 
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at  erery  paint  along  the  whole  line  of  attack.  The 
Allies,  although  they  outnumbered  Napoleon,  believed 
tliemselTes  to  be  overpowered  by  an  army  double  their 
own  size.  The  incoherence  of  the  allied  movements  was 
«8  marked  as  the  unity  and  effectiveness  of  those  of  the 
Trench.  It  was  alleged  in  the  army  that  Kutusoff,  the 
<:ommander-in-chief,  had  fallen  ask*ep  while  the  Austrian 
^^^ejTother  was  expounding  his  plans  for  the  battle ;  a 
^^ktier  explanation  of  the  palpable  errors  in  the  allied 
^l^neralship  was  that  the  Itussian  commander  had  been 
forced  by  the  Czar  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  which  he  dis- 
approved* The  destruction  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies 
^^as  enormous,  for  the  Eussians  fought  with  the  same 
obstinacy  as  at  the  Trebbia  and  at  Novi,  Austria  had 
Iwt  a  second  army  in  addition  to  its  capital ;  and  the 
*>ne  condition  which  could  have  steeled  its  Government 
*^nst  all  thoughts  of  peace ^ — ^the  certainty  of  an  im* 
^uediate  Prussian  attack  upon  Napoleon — 
*ia(l  vanished  with  the  silent  disappearance 
^f  the  Prussian  envoy.  Two  days  after  the  battle,  the 
-Emperor  Francis  met  his  conqueror  in  the  open  field, 
^Bd  accepted  an  armistice,  which  involved  the  withdrawal 
^f  the  Russian  army  from  his  dominions. 

Yet  even  now  the  Czar  sent  appeals  to  Berlin  for 
lielp,  and  the  negotiation  begun  by  Austria  would  pos- 
sibly have  been  broken  off  if  help  had  been  given.  But 
'khe  Cabinet  of  Frederick  William  had  itself  determined 
^  evade  its  engagements ;  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of 
Austerlitz  reached  Vienna,  Haugwitz  had  gone  over 
Wrt  and  soul  to  the  conqueror.    While  negotiations  for 
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peace  were  carried  on  between  France  and  Austria, 
parallel  negotiation  was  carried  on  with  the  envoy  c 
Prussia ;  and  even  before  the  Emperor  Francis  gave  wa 
to  the  conqueror's  demands,  Haugwitz  signed  a  treat 
„  .  .  mth  Napoleon  at  Schonbrunn,  by  w^hic 
Ktt^iS^  *i>^  Prussia,  instead  of  attacking  Napoleon,  eii 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  receive 
from  him  in  return  the  dominion  of  Hanover  (Decembe 
15,  1805}*  Had  Prussia  been  the  defeated  power  a 
Austerlitz,  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  could  not  hav 
more  completely  reversed  the  policy  to  which  Kinj 
Frederick  William  had  pledged  himself  six  weeks  befon 
"Willie  Haugwitz  was  making  his  pact  wath  Napoleor 
Hardenberg  had  ^been  arranging  with  an  English  envo 
for  the  combination  of  English  and  Russian  forces  i 
Northern   Germany,  f      There   were   some   among  t| 

*  Haugwitz'  juatification  of  himself,  with  Hardenberg  s  commec 
iipoa  it»  ia  to  l>e  »evu  in  Hardenberg,  v.,  220.  But  aee  also,  far  Hards 
berg-e  own  bad  faith,  id.,  L,  55 1.  *        ' 

t  Lord  HaiTo why's  deapateli  f  mm  Berlin,  Dec.  7  ;  Rei^orda  :  Pruse 
voL  lUii.     The  news  of  Ansterlitz  reactted  Berlin  on  tlie  night  of  De<r_ 
Nt'it  (ky  Lord  Harrtiwhy  euih*d  on  Hartlonberg,     "  He  {<M  me  that  ia 
eonneii  of  war  hold  sine*'  the  nrrival  of  the  lirst  acconnt**  of  i\w  disaster" 
bad  been  decided  to  order  a  i*art  of  the  Pni&siiin  army  to  march  i 
Bohemia.    These  eyents,  he  aaid,  need  not  interrupt  onr  negotiatioB 
Then,  on  the  12th  eanie  the  news  of  the  armiwtiee  :  Harrowby  saw  Har<l 
berg  that  evening.     '*  I  wai*  struck  with  something  like  irritation  in 
maimer,  with  a  sort  of  reference  to  the  ordera  of  the  King,  and  with, 
expression  whieh  dropped  from  him   that  I'ircumj^tnnees  might  pos^ 
arise  in  whieh  PrnBsia  could  look  only  to  her  own  defence  and  security, 
attributed  this  in  a  gi'cat  degree  to  the  agitation  of  the  moment*  au€ 
should  hare  pushed  the  question  to  a  point  if  the  eutmnce  of  C<3>1 
Mettemich  and  M,  d'Alopeuw  hajd  not  interrnpt4>d  me.  .  ,  Baron 
biTg  assured  us  that  tho  milit.arj  movement^i  of  the  Prussian 
proeeediug  without  a  mementos   h>H3  of  time."     On  the  iiSth 
arrived  with  his  treaty.    Hardenberg  then  feigned  iUnesa. 
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King*s  advisers  who  declared  that  the  treaty  must  be 
fepndiated,  and  the  envoy  disgraced.     But  the  catas- 
trophe of  Austerlitz,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  Govern- 
nient  of  Vienna  was  entering  npon  a  separate  negotiation, 
tad  damped  the  courage  of  the  men  in  power.     The 
condact  of  Haugwitz  was  first  excused,  then  supported, 
tlen  admired.     The  Duke  of  Bmnsmck  disgraced  him- 
self by  representing  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin 
tliat  the  whole  course  of  Prussian  policy  since  the  begin- 
^liing  of  the  campaign  had  been  an  elaborate  piece  of 
^dissimulation  in  the  interest  of  France,*     The  leaders 
oi  the  patriotic  party  in  the  army  found  themselves 
^^thout  influence  or  following ;  the  mass  of  the  nation 
looked  on  with  the  same  stupid  unconcern  with  which 
^t  had  viewed  every  event  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
^Ilie  King   finally  decided  that   the   treaty  by  which 
-Baugwitz  had  throwTi  the  obligations  of  his  country  to 
tie  winds  should  be  ratified,  with  certain  modifications, 
including  one  that  should  nominally  reserve  to  King 
George  III.  a  voice  in  the  disposal  of  Hanover. 

Ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Prussian  envoy 

from  Vienna,  peace  was  concluded  between 

fi'mnce  and  Austria  by  the  Treaty  of  Pres- 

Wgf  (December  27).      At  the  outbreak  of  the  w^ar 

Napoleon  had  declared  to  his  army  that  he  would  not 

*gain  spare  Austria,  as  he  had  spared  her  at  Canipo 

I  W»«^  W18  too  ill  to  flee  me,  or,  as  far  aa  I  eoold  learn,  any  other  person  ; 
^  "adH  ha»  baati  impoBsible  for  me  to  discover  what  intelligence  is  broviglit 
^CmtHaagrwitz/' 

'  WebTre,  Histoire  dea  Cabinetdt  iL,  217. 

t  Mirtena,  vm,,  388 ;  viii.,  479.    Beer.  p..  232. 
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Formic  and  at  Lun^ville ;  and  he  kept  his  word.  Tl 
Peace  of  Preshurg  left  the  Austrian  State  in  a  conditic 
very  different  from  that  in  which  it  had  emerged  frd 
the  two  previous  wars.  The  Treaty  of  Campo  Fomi 
had  only  deprived  Austria  of  Belgium  in  order  to  ■ 
plaoe  it  by  Venice ;  the  Settlement  of  Lun^\Tlle  had  onl 
substituted  French  for  Austrian  influence  in  Westei 
Germany :  the  Treaty  that  followed  the  battle  of  Anj 
terlitz  wrested  from  the  House  of  Hapsburg  two  of  I 
most  important  pro\ances,  and  cut  it  off  at  once  froi 
Itp^ly,  from  Smtzerland,  and  from  the  Rhine.  Venei 
was  ceded  to  Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  Tyf 
was  ceded  to  Bavaria  j  the  outlying  districts  belongil 
to  Austria  in  Western  Germany  were  ceded  to  Bad4 
and  to  Wiirtemberg.  Austria  lost  28,000  square  mil 
•of  territory  and  3,000,000  inhabitants.  The  Empef 
recognised  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  Bavari 
Baden  J  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  renounced  all  rights  oi 
those  countries  as  head  of  the  Germanic  Body.  'P 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  along  with  a  lac 
increase  of  territory,  received  the  title  of  King,  T! 
constitution  of  the  Empire  ceased  to  e^ 

End  of  the  Holy  ,  t^  i  •         t      j*  . 

Rom.m  Empire,     eveu   m   name.     It  only  remamed  tor 

Aug.  8,  ItJOa.  *^  ' 

cliief,  the  successor  of  the  Roman  Gsesars^ 
abandon  his  title  at  Xapoleon's  bidding ;  and  on  the  O 
of  August,  1806>  an  Act,  published  by  Francis  IL  ' 
Vienna,  made  an  end  of  the  outworn  and  dishonour 
fiction  of  a  Holy  Roman  Empire.  [ 

Though  Russia  had  not  made  peace  with  NapoleC 
the  European  Coalition  was  at  an  end.    Now,  as  in  134 
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the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  armies  left  the  Neapolitan 

Monarchy  to   settle  its   account  with  the 

conqueror.   Naples  had  struck  no  blow:  but     ^o»^^    bom. 

^  ^  parte, 

it  was  only  through  the  delays  of  the  Allies 
that  the  Neapolitan  army  had  not  united  with  an  Eng- 
ktfihand  a  Bussian  forc^  in  an  attack  upon  Lombardy. 
"Wliat  had  been  pardoned  in  1801  was  now  avenged 
ajxm  the  Bourbon  despot  of  Naples  and  his  Austrian 
iiueen,  who  from  the  first  had  shown  such  bitter  enmity 
to  France.  Assuming  the  character  of  a  judge  over  the 
wvereigns  of  Europe,  Napoleon  pronounced  from  Vienna 
that  the  House  of  Naples  had  ceased  to  reign  (Dec.  27, 

K05).    The  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  exe- 
lion.     Ferdinand  fled,  as  he  had  fled  in  1798,  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  navj^  of  Great  Britain, 
The  vacant  throne  was  given  by  Napoleon  to  his  own 
brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte.     Ferdinand,  with  the  help 
^>f  the  English  fleet,  maintained  himself  in  Sicily.     A 
of  sea  two  miles  broad  was  sufficient  barrier  against 
Power  which  had  subdued  half  the  Continent ;  and 
iio  attempt  was  made  either  by  Napoleon  or  his  brother 
gain  a  footing  beyond  the  Straits  of  Messina.     In 
S*)uthern  Italy  the  same  fanatical  movements  took  place 
aiQong  the  peasantry  as  in  the  previous  period  of  French 
lupation.     When  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia 
fwe  crushed,   and   the  continent    lay  at    the    mercy 
"^f  France,  Great  Britain  imagined  that  it  could  effect 
►tnething  against  Napoleon  in  a  corner  of  Italy,  with 
^^  help  of  some  ferocious  villagers,     A  British  force, 
•^iing  near  Maida,  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  in  the  sum- 
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mer  of   ISOG,   had   the    satisfaction   of    defeating   th 
BAttieofMAidA,     French  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  of 
juiye,  iMos.       citing  a  horde  of  priests  and  brigands 
fruitless  barbarities,  and  of  abandoning  them  to  thi 
well-merited  chastisement. 

The  elevation  of  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  to  I 

tlirone  of  Naples  was  the  first  of  a  series; 

Nuiwiieciiiic  j^:     appointments  now  made    by  Napoleon 

tuusty  and  tatJea,  "^  ^  */  r 

the  character  of  Emperor  of  the  Wi 
He  began  to  style  himself  the  new  Charlemag 
his  thonghts  and  his  language  were  tilled  wi 
pictures  of  universal  sovereignty;  his  authority,  asi 
military  despot  who  had  crushed  his  neighbours,  bee 
strangely  confused  in  his  own  mind  with  that  half-sa< 
right  of  the  Cfesars  from  which  the  Middle  Ages  deri' 
all  subordinate  forms  of  powder.  He  began  to  treat 
government  of  the  different  countries  of  Western  E 
as  a  function  to  be  exercised  by  delegation  from  hims 
Even  the  territorial  grants  which  under  the  Few 
System  accompanied  military  or  civil  office  were 
revived ;  and  the  commander  of  a  French  army-corps 
the  chief  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  became  the  titulai 
lord  of  some  obscure  Italian  principality.*  Napoleon'* 
own  family  were  to  reign  in  many  lands,  as  the  Bourbons 
and  the  Hapsburgs  had  reigned  before  them,  but  in 
strict  dependence  on  their  head.  Joseph  Bonaparte  had 
not  long  been  installed  at  Naples  when  his  brother  Louii 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  Crown  of  Holland.  Jero] 
for  whom  no  kingdom  was  at  present  vacant,  was  fori 

♦  CorTCapondimce  de  Kapolcon,  lii.^  253* 
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to  renouiice  his  American  wife,  in  order  that  he  might 

marry    the    daughter   of    the    King    of    Wiirtemberg. 

Eugfene  Beauhamais,  Napoleon's  step-son,  held  the  office 

of  Viceroy  of  Italy  j  Murat,  who  had  married  Napoleon's 

sister,  had  the  German  Duchy  of  Berg.     Bernadotte, 

Xdlleyrand,  and  Berthier  found  themselves  suzerains  of 

districts  whose  names  were  almost  unknown  to  them.  Out 

of  the  revenues  of  Northern  Italy  a  yearly  sum  was 

reserved  as  an  endowment  for  the  generids  whom  the 

Imperor  chose  to  raise  to  princely  honours. 

More  statesmanlike,  more  practical  than  Napoleon's 
dpastic    pohcy,    was   his    organisation   of 
^Vestem  Germany  under  its  native  princes 
^  a  dependency  of  France.     The  object  at  which  all 
Trench  politicians  had  aimed  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Berolutionary  War,  the  exclusion  of  both  Auistria  and 
Prussia  from  influence  in  Western  Germany,  was  now 
completely  attained.     The  triumph  of   French  states- 
taanship,  the  consummation  of  two  centuries  of  German 
diiicc>rd,  was  seen  in  the  Act  of  Federation  subscribed  by 
the  Western  German  Sovereigns  in  the  summer  of  1806. 
By  this  Act  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  the 
T  of   Baden,  and  thirteen  minor  princes,  united 
mselves,  in  the  League  known  as  the  Ehenish  Con- 
eracy,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  Emperorj 
undertook    to    furnish  contingents,  amounting   to 
flS,000  men,  in  all  wars  in  which  the  French  Empire 
should  engage.    Their  connection  with  the  ancient  Ger- 
manic Body  was  completely  severed ;  the  very  town  in 
which  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  had  held  its  meetings  was 
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annexed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Confederacjry 
The  Confederacy  itself,  with  a  population  of  8,000,0000 
became  for  all  purposes  of  war  and  foreign  policy  a  par:i 
of  France,  Its  armies  were  organised  by  French  officers^ 
its  frontiers  were  fortified  by  French  engineers ;  itt"_ 
treaties  were  made  for  it  at  Paris.  In  the  domestic 
changes  which  took  place  within  these  States  the  woi"»- 
of  consolidation  begun  in  1801  was  carried  forward  witfc^ 
increased  vigour.  Scores  of  tiny  principalities  whic^ 
had  escaped  dissolution  in  the  earlier  movement  we^ 
now  absorbed  by  their  stronger  neighbours*  Govei — -z 
ments  became  more  energetic,  more  orderly,  more  amWS 
tious.  The  princes  who  made  themselves  the  vassals 
Napoleon  assumed  a  more  despotic  power  over  their  o'^m 
subjects.  Old  constitutional  forms  which  had  impoF^w 
some  check  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  like  the  Esta^* 
of  Wiirtemberg,  were  contemptuously  suppressed;  ^^h 
careless,  ineflective  routine  of  the  last  age  gave  plaee^  tc 
a  system  of  rigorous  precision  tliroughout  the  public  s^r* 
vices.  Military  service  was  enforced  in  countries  hitherto 
free  from  it.  The  burdens  of  the  people  became  greater, 
but  they  were  more  fairly  distributed*  The  taxes  were 
more  equally  levied;  justice  was  made  more  regular  am 
more  simple,  A  career  both  in  the  army  and  the  oflBi 
of  Government  was  opened  to  a  people  to  whom  the  vei 
conception  of  public  life  had  hitherto  been  unknown 

The  establishment  of  German  unity  i 

ututy  in  t*cr.     our  owH  day  after  a  victorious  struggle  wit 

France  renders  it  difficult  to  imagine  t\ 

voluntary  submission  of  a  great  part  of  the  race  to 
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irench  sovereign,  or  to  excuse  a  poHcj  which,  like  that 

f  1806,  appears  the  opposite  of  everv-thing  honourable 

nd  patriotic.     But  what  seems  strange  now  was  not 

.nge  then.     No  expression  more  truly  describes  the 

feonditions  of  that  period  than  one  of  the  great  German 

poet  who  was  himself  so  little  of  a  patriot.    ''Germany/* 

said  Goethe,  "is  not  a  nati«jn/*     Germany  had  indeed 

the  unity  of  race ;  but  all  that  truly  constitutes  a  nation, 

the  sense  of  common  interestj  a  common  history,  pride, 

sind  desire,  Germany  did  not  possess  at  alL     Bavana, 

^Uie  strongest  of  the  western  States,  attached  itself  to 

^Vaace  frora  a  well-grounded  fear  of  Austrian  aggression. 

To  be  conquered  by  Austria  was  just  as  much  conquest 

fur  Bavaria  as  to  be  conquered  by  any  other  Power;  it 

^88  no  step  to  German  unity,  but  a  step  in  the  aggran- 

dBement  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.     The  interests  of 

tte  Austrian  House  were  not  the  interests  of  Germany 

^y  more  than  they  were  the  interests  of  Croatia,  or  of 

Venice,  or  of  Hungary.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  had 

Prussia  yet  showna  a  form  of  political  life  sufficiently 

attractive  to  lead  the  Southern  States  to  desire  to  unite 

^tli  it.     Frederick's  genius  had  indeed  made  him  the 

Wo  of  Germany,  but  his  military  system  was  harsh  and 

tfntnnical.     In   the   actual   condition   of   Austria  and 

ftussia,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  population  of  the 

minor  States  would  have  been  happier  united  to  these 

Powers  than  under  their  own  Governments.    Conquest  in 

any  case  was  impossible,  and  there  was  nothing  to  stinm- 

Iftte  to  voluntary  union.     It    followed  that  the  smaller 

States  were  destined  to  remain  without  a  nationality,  uu til 

u 
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the  violence  of  some  foreign  Power  rendered  weakness 
intolerable  evil,  and  forced  npon  the  better  minds 

Germany  the  thought  of  a  common  Fatherland, 

The  necessity  of  German  unity  is  no  self-evide 
political  truth.     Holland  and  Switzerland  in  past  ce 
tones  detached  themselves  from  the  Empii 
and  became    independent  States,   with  tUT^ 
liighest  advantage  to  themselves.     Identity  of  blood 
no  more  conclusive  reason  for  political  union  betwe^ 
Holstein  and  the  Tyrol  than  between  Great  Britain  aic 
the  United  Stat*?s  of  America.     The  conditions  whi_ 
determine  both  the  true  area  and  the  true  quality 
German  unity  are  in  fact  something  more  complex  tl 
an  ethnological  law  or  an  outburst  of  patriotic  indigr — 3 
tion  against   the    French.     Where   local  circumstan- 
rendered  it  possible  for  a  German  district,  after  detaciirlj- 
ing  itself  from  the  race,  to  maintain  a  real  national  Mdfe 
and  defend  itself  from  foreign  conquest,  there  it  ii^^as 
perhaps  better  that  the  connection  with  Germany  shovi/J 
he  severed :  where,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  minor 
States,  independence  resulted  only  in  military  helpless 
ness  and  internal  stagnation,  there  it  was  better  that 
independence  should  give  place  to  German  unity.    But 
thp  conditions  of  any  tolerable  unity  were  not  present 
so  long  as  Austria  w^as  the  leading  Power.    Less  wasioi'i 
]»erilled  in  the  future  of  the  German  people  by  the  sob- 
mission  of  the  western  States  to  France  than  woiil< 
have  been  lost  by  their  permanent  incorporation  udA 
Austria. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Rhenish  Confedei 
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^od  the  conquest  of  Naples,  Napoleon's  empire  reach.^d, 
«Qt  did  not  overpass,  tlie  limits  within  which 
^cie  sovereififnty  of  France  laie^ht  probably     i«««  mSht'SA 
•^Jave  been  long  maintained.     It  has    been 
^i«iial  to  draw  the  line  between  the  sound  statesmanship 
^T:4d  the  hazardous  enterprises  of  Napoleon  at  the  Peace 
*^  f"  Laneville :  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  condition  of 
^^^estern  Europe  would  perhaps  include  within  the  range 
^^  a  practical,  though  mischievous,  ideal  the  whole  of 
tl^e  political  changes  which   immediately  followed  tlie 
*■  ^r  of  ISOo,  and  which  extended  Napoleon's  dominion 
to  the  Inn  and  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,     Italy  and 
GS-^rmany  were  not  then  what  they  have  since  become. 
X^lie  districts  that  lay  between  the  Kliiue  aud  the  Inn 
^^^?re  not  more  hostile  to  the  foreigner  than  those  Rhenish 
E^:x-oviQces  which  so  readily  accepted  their  union  with 
^:»^nce.     The  more  enterprising  minds  in  Italy  found 
tl^jat  the  Napoleonic  rule,  with  all  its  faults,  was  superior 
to  anything  that  Italy  had  known  in  recent  times.     If 
^'"^^  may  judge  from  the  feeling  with  which  Napoleon  was 
'^^garded  in  Germany  down  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
^  ^  OC,  and  in  Italy  down  to  a  much  later  date,  the  Empire 
tVi^n  founded  might  have  been  permanently  upheld,  if 
Napoleon   had  abstained  from  attacking  other  States. 
^  o  comparison  can  be  made  betw^een  the  attractive  power 
exercised  by  the  social  equality  of  France,  its  military 
pl^rj-,  and  its  good  administration,  and  the  slow  and 
Veeble  proeess  of  assimilation  which  went  on  within  the 
dominions  of  Austria  ;  yet  Austria  succeeded  in  uniting 
*  greater  variety  of  races  thiin  France  sought  to  unite 
u  2 
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in  1806.  The  Hraits  of  a  passible  France  were  indeed 
fixed,  and  fixed  more  firmly  than  by  any  geograplxical 
line,  in  the  history  and  national  character  of  two  other 
peoples,  France  could  not  permanently  overpower 
Prussia,  and  it  could  not  permanently  orerpower  Spain. 

But  within  a  boundary-line  drawn  roughly 
aibie  Napoiecmio     from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the  head  of 

the  Adriatic^  that  union  of  national  senti- 
ment and  material  force  which  checks  the  formation  of 
empires  did  not  exist.  The  true  turning-point  in  Napo- 
leon's career  was  the  moment  when  he  passed  beyond  the 
policy  which  had  planned  the  Federation  of  the  Bhinc 
antl  roused  by  his  oppression  the  one  State  which  wa 
still  capable  of  gi\dng  a  national  life  to  Germany. 


Dmtb  of  Pitt, 


Bealk  d  Pitt — Ministry  of  For  and  Grenville— Napoleon  forces  Prussia  into 
«ar  with  England,  and  th«n  offers  Hanover  to  England — Pitusia  resolves 
OD  war  irith  Napoleon— Stuto  of  Prussia— Decline  of  the  Army— Southern 
Germany  with  Napoleon^Austiia  neutral — England  and  Rufisia  about  to 
help  Prussia,  bat  not  immediately — Campai^  of  1 80G— BattlcR  of  Jena  and 
AuersUdt — Ruin  of  the  Prussian  Army — Capitulation  of  Fottresflta — De- 
of  Napoloon— ^The  War  continues— Berlin  Decree — Exclusion  of 
Emgliah  goods  from  the  Continent— Russia  enters  the  war — Campaign  in 
Bolaod  and  East  Prussia — Eyiau — Treaty  of  Bartmiatein — Friodland— In* 
terriew  at  Tilsit^— Alliance  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander— -Set^ret  Articlea— 
KngHah  expedition  to  Denmark — The  Frencli  enter  Portugal— Pnt^ssia  after 
the  Peacd  of  TiUit — Stein *a  Edict  of  Emfmcipation — The  FniHiiiftn  Peanimt — 
Ecfona  of  the  Pniaaian  Army,  and  creation  of  Municipalities — Stein'a 
other  piojecti  of  refonn,  which  are  not  carried  out 

Six  weeks  aft«r  the  tidings  of  Austerlitz  reached  Great 

Britain,  the  statesman    who  had  been  the 

sonl  of  every   European  coalition   against 

France  was  carried  to  the  grave.*     Pitt  passed  away  at 

^B    •  TlestoTy  of  Pitt's  **  Anst-orlitz  loot"  preceding  his  death  b  mrm- 

^^nMM?e  and  so  well  known  that  I  cannot  resist  giving  the  real  facts  al>oiit 

^F'Hb  Meeption  of  the  news  of  Austerlitz  in  England.     Tliero  were  four 

Efif li*hmen  who  were  expected  to  witueHs  tho  Lattle,  Sir  A.  Pnget,  ambas- 

wdor  at  Vii^nna.  Lord  L,  Gower,  ambassador  with  thti  Czar.  Lord  Har- 

lioglaii  and  General  Ramsay^  military  envoys.     Of  these,  Lord  Harriugtun 

bd  left  England  too  lat«  to  reach  the  anuies ;  Sir  A.  Paget  sat  writing 

dwpitpbea  at  Olinntz  without  heiuriog  tlie  tiring,  and  on  going  out  after  the 

^iMi  )eft,  wan  astonished  t<i  fall  in  with  the  retreating  army  i  Gowor  wiifi 

too  &r  in  the  rear ;  and   General  Ramsay  nnfortiiuately   w^^at   off    on 

tfailTerjdAj  to  get  some  new  jwisses.     In  «*ousetjuence  no  Englishman 

pfJBiHaod  the  awfnl  destraction  that  took  place;  and  Paget 's  dejrpat'ch. 

|{|»  fif»t  that  reached  England,  quite  misrepresented  thi?  battle,  treating 

libt  defeat  im  not  a  deeisiye  one.     Pitt  actimlly  thouglit  at  HrKt  that  the 

§fyH  of  the  battle  was  favourable  to  his  puliey,  and  likely  to  eneouragu 
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a  moment  of  the  deepest  gloom.  His  victories  at  se^^ 
appeared  to  have  effected  nothing ;  his  combinations  oa_ 
land  had  ended  in  disaster  and  rnin.  If  during  Pitt*a 
lifetime  a  jnst  sense  of  the  greatness  and  patriotism  ol 
all  liis  aims  condoned  the  innumerable  faults  of 
military  administration,  that  personal  ascendancy  whict 
might  have  disarmed  criticism  even  after  the  disaster 
Ansterlitz  belonged  to  no  other  member  of  his  Ministr 
His  colleagues  felt  their  position  to  be  hopeless.  Thoug! 
the  King  attempted  to  set  one  of  Pitt's  subordinates  i  -^^ 
the  vacant  place,  the  prospects  of  Europe  were  too  dar^^^^ 
the   situation    of   the  country  too  serious,  to  allow  ^ 

Ministry  to  be  formed  upon  the  ordinary  principles     m  hj 
party-organisation  or  in  accordance  wth  the  persom^  ^H 
preferences  of  the  monarch.     The  nation  called  for  t^ftuje 
union  of  the  ablest  men  of  all  parties  in  t^Mi.e 

Condition  Mmift-  i  i*  i      *  *  i  />    i     -^ 

try  of  Fox  and  work  ot  cfovcrnment  J  and,  m  spite  of  t  »:ie 
life-long  liatred  of  King  George  to  Mr.  Fcr^:Xi 
a  Ministry  entered  upon  office  framed  by  Fox  and  Gr^^x3- 
vLUe  conjointly  ;  Fox  taking  the  post  of  Foreign  Sec 
tary,  with  a  leading  influence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  yieldL 


PrussiA  in  its  dt^termmatioD  to  Qght,    So  kto  as  December  20th  the  toUow^  ^ 
inBlni^tions  wi-retjont  to  Harn»\vby  at  Berlin  :  **  Even  guxflvj^ingtheiid^^  •■** 
inge  it{  tlie  day  to hh\e  bten  tlecidc^lly  viith  Bonaparte,  it  mntui  baTc be^it      ^» •»• 
taiuod  with  a  Jobs  wtiifh  cannot  have  left  his  force  in  a  condition  to  cont-^t^  ** 
with  the  army  of  PrnFsia  and  at  the  ^ame  time  to  make  head  a|jfaiiia(       -^-A* 
AUies.    If  on  the  other  liand  it  should  appear  that  the  advantage  )uu  I 
with  the  Allies,  there  is  ever}'  reason  tu  hope  that  PrussiA  will  comt* 
ward  witJi  viji^our  to  decide  the  crmtcat/'  Records ;  Fmasia,  toL  196,  II 
the  surrender  of  Uhn    whieh  rt*ally  gave   Pitt   the  shook  attribxitt-dl- 
Austerlitz.     The  dewpatrh  tlitn  written — evidently  from  Pitta  dictatiii"*  - 
exhorting  the  Emperor  to  do  ids  duty,  is  the  most  impassioned  and  i 
biirrirg  thing  in  the  whole  poUtieal  corrcspondeuce  of  the  time. 
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*o  Grenville  the  title  of  Premier.     Addington  received 
^  place  in  the  Ministry,  and  carried  with  him  the  support 
off  a  section  of  the  Tory  party,  which  was  willing  to 
^^OQiitenance  a  policy  of  peace. 

Pox  had  from  the  first  given  his  whole  sympathy  to 
•iJ^e  French  Revolution,  as  the  cause  of  freedom.     He 
K^suiajscribed  the  calamities  of  Europe  to  the  intervention 
off  foreign  Powers  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy: 
4^«  had  palliated  the  aggressions  of  the  French  Republic 
^fcs  the  consequences  of  unjust  and  unprovoked  attack  : 
^"^'ea  the  extinction  of  liberty  in  France  itself  had  not 
"^^holly  destroyed  his  faith  in  the  honour  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  soldier  of  the  Revolution.     In  the  brief 
Interval  of  peace  which  in  18D2  opened  the  Continent  to 
Euglish  travellers.  Fox  had  been  the  guest  of  the  First 
*^Hsul.     His  personal  feeling  towards  tlie  French  Go- 
^^inment  had  in  it  nothing  of  that  proud 
^'^d  suspicious  hatred  which  made  negotia- 
«on  so  difficult  while  Pitt  continued  in  power.     "'"' 
-^^  was  believed  at  Paris,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the 
first  object  of  Fox  on  entering  upon  office  would  be  the 
*^storation  of  peace.     Napoleon  adopted  his  own  plan  in 
"^ew  of  the  change  likely  to  arise  in  the  spirit  of  the 
"i^itish  Cabinet,     It  was   his  habit,  wherever  he  saw 
^^gTifl  of  concesmon,  to  apply  more  violent  means  of  inti- 
^^iclatiou.     In   the    present  instance  lie  determined  to 
'**''oirk  upon  the  pacific  leanings  of  Fox  by  adding  Prussia 
*^    the  forces  arrayed  against  Great  Britain.     Prussia, 
^^olated  and  discredited  since  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
*^ight  first  be  driven  into  hostilities  with  England,  and 


Napoleon  hopoa 
to  intimidiU:« 
Fox        tltfuugb 
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The  Kins  of 
Fniflad&  wiahcisg 
to  dieguim  the 
eeniaoi  of  Ho&o- 


then  be  made  to  furnish  the  very  8atisfa<?tion  demanded 
by  England  as  the  priniary  condition  of  pea^e.  ^M 

At  the  moment  when  Napoleon  heard  of  Pitt's 
death,  he  was  expecting  the  arriv^al  of  Count 
Hang  witz  at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  obtaia* 
ing  some  modification  m  the  trc*aty  whicl 
he  had  signed  on  behalf  of  Prussia  after  the  battle 
Ansterlitz.  The  principal  feature  in  that  treaty  had 
been  the  grant  of  Hanover  to  Prussia  by  the  Frencl^| 
Emperor  in  return  for  its  aUiance.  Tliis  was  the  point 
which  above  all  otjiei's  excited  King  Frederick  William's 
fears  and  scruples.  He  desired  to  retain  Hanover,  but 
he  also  desired  to  derive  his  title  rather  from  its  English^ 
owner  than  from  its  French  invader.  It  was  the  objec 
of  Haugwitz*  visit  to  Paris  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  th« 
terras  of  the  treaty  which  should  make  the  Prussia 
occupation  of  Hanover  appear  to  be  merely  provisional," 
and  reserve  to  the  King  of  England  at  least  a  nominal 
voice  in  its  ultimate  transfer.  In  full  confidence  that 
Napoleon  would  agree  to  such  a  change,  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  concealed  tbe  fact  of  its  cession  to  himself 
by  Napoleon,  and  published  an  untruthful  proclamation, 
stating  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  Hanoverian  people 
themselves,  a  treaty  had  been  signed  and  ratified  by  the 
French  and  Prussian  Governments,  in  \4rtue  of  which^ 
Hanover  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  King  < 
Prussia  until  peace  should  be  concluded  between  Gr 
Britain  and  France,  The  British  Government  received : 
surances  of  Prussia's  respect  for  the  rights  of  King  George" 
IIL  :  the  bitter  truth  tliat  the  treaty  between  France  and 
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Prussia  contained  no  single  word  reserving  the  rights  of 
the  Elector,  and  tliat  the  very  idea  of  qualifying  the 
absolute  cession  of  Hanover  was  an  afterthought,  lay 
hidden  in  the  conscience  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet.    Kever 
had  a  Government  more  completely  placed  itself  at  the 
mercy  of  a  pitiless  eneray.     Count  Haugmtz,  on  reach- 
ing Paris,  %\*as  received  by  Napoleon  with  a  storm  of 
invective  against  the  supposed  partisans  of  England  at 
the  Prussian   Court,      Napoleon  declared  that  the   ill 
faith  of  Prussia  had  made  an  end  even  of  that  miserable 
pact  which  had  been  extorted  after  Austerlitz,  and  in- 
sisted that  King  Frederick  William  should  openly  defy 
Great  Britain  by  closing  the  ports  of  Northern  Gennany 
U>  British  vessels,  and  by  declaring  Iiimseif  endowed  by 
Napoleon  with  Hanover  in  virtue  of  Napo- 
Imi's  own  right  of  conquest,      Haugwitz 
aed  a  second  and  more  humiliating  treaty 
^embodying  these  conditions ;  and  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, now  brought  into  the  depths  of  contempt,  but 
ttiiready  for  immediate  war,  executed  the  orders  of  its 
A   proclamation,    stating   that   Prussia   had 

•  H»Tdenl)erg,  ii.,  463.     Hardenberg,  who,  in  apite  of  hie  we*ik  and 

ittb^aoiis  conduct  up  U^  the  end  of  1805,  felt  bitt-erly  tlio  dis^iceful 

poiitioii  111  which  Pnitssm  had  pkct^d  itself,  now  witlidrflw  from  office.     "  I 

t'Wiiffd  this  luoming  a  mt'Mtia^e  from  Baron   HardcfiilxTg'  rn^qiieBtiii^  mo 

to  Cill  on  him*     He  said   thai  he  could  no  longer  n^raain  in  office  eon- 

•wt^tlf  with  hi«  htinour.  and  tlmt  ho  waitwd  only  for  tht?  rt*hirn  of  Count 

Haogwitz  to  ^re  up  to  him  the  managemeut  of  his  de|iartnionk      *  Yon 

blow/  he  said,  "  ray  principles,  and  the  effort*  that  I  have  made  in  favour 

<tf  tli6  good  e&iuae ;  judge  then  of  the  p&iu  Ihat  I  must  experience  when  I 

an  eoodeitiiied  to  be  aoee«sory  to  thia  measure.     You  kjiow,  pmbably,  that 

Iwaaan  adTOCiite  for  the  ae<|uisition  of  Hanover,  but  I  wi>iheil  xi  ni>on  terms 

bonoitimblfl  to  both  partieH.     I  thought  it  a  necesaary  bulwark  to  cover  tho 

fhiiptaii  dominions,  and  I  thought  that  the  House  of  Hanover  might  have 


Nnpoleoo  Icwees 
lYuMida  into  WILT 
^ith  England, 
March,  ItAJG. 
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received  the  absolute  dorainion  of  Hanover  from  its  con- 
queror Napoleon,  gave  the  lie  to  the  earlier  announce- 
ments of  King  Frederick  William.  A  decree  wa^H 
published  excluding  the  ships  of  England  from  the  ports 
of  Prussia  and  from  those  of  Hanover  itself  (March  28, 
1S06).  It  was  promptly  answered  by  the  seizure  of 
four  hundred  Prussian  vessels  in  British  harbours,  and 
by  the  total  extinction  of  Prussian  maritime  commerc 
by  British  privateers  * 

been  iDdemmfied  elsewhere.      But  now/  he  added,  *  j'abhorre  les  mo 
Infames  pir  lesquels  uoiis  faisons  cette  acquisition.     Noua  poumons  ] 
les  amia  de  Bonaparte  eans  etre  bqq  osdavcs/     He  apologised  lor  tli 
laognage,  and    said  I  must  not  consider  it  as  cominpr  from  a   Pr 
Minister,  but  from  a  man  who  unbosomed  himself  to  h'm  friend, 
have  only  omitted  the  distressing  picture  of  iL  de  Hardeuberg*B  agitj 
duriii|^  this  (.^nversation.     He  bewailed  the  fate  of  Prussia,  and  compUint 
of  the  bardsldpa  he  had  undergone  for  the  last  three  moutlm,  and  of  the 
waait  of  firmiieas  and  resolution  in   His  Prnssiau  Majesty.     He  seireTal^ 
times  expressed  tlie  hope  that  His  Majesty's   Giwomment  and  tJi&t 
Russia  would  make  some  aJhjwances  for  tbe  Hitnstion   of  this  count 
They   had    the    means,  he  saidt  to   do    it   an  infinity  of  mntchief. 
British  na^^y  might  destroy  the  Prussian  commerce,  and  a  Ruseum  i 
might  conquer  some  of  her  eastern  proiinces ;  but  Bunaimrte  would  lie  i 
only   gainer,  as   thereby  Prussia  woidd    be    thro^ni   completed j  into 
arms/* — F.  Jaek/jon's  despatch  from  Berlin,  March  i27,  1806 ;  Reeords| 
Prussia,  vol.  197. 

*  On  the  British  envoy  demanding  his  paseports,  Haugwitx  cnte 
into  a  long  defence  of  his  conduct,  alleging  grounds  of  necessity.  Mr. 
Jackson  said  that  there  could  be  no  accouimodation  with  England  till  the 
note  excluding  British  vessels  was  reversed.  *'  M.  de  Haugwitz  immeiUfttoly 
rejoinetl,  '  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  found  that  tliat  note  had  1 
delivertHl  Ui  you/  '  How/  I  said,  *  can  ijou  he  surprised  who  was 
author  of  the  measures  that  gave  rise  to  it  ?  '  The  only  answer  1 1 
was/ Ah  I  ne  ditos  pas  cela/  He  observed  that  it  wonld  l>o  worth 
sidering  whether  our  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  present  state  of  things 
might  not  bring  about  one  still  more  disa.^trous,  1  sinUed,  and  asked  if  I 
was  t-o  imderstand  that  a  Prussian  army  would  take  a  part  in  the  ihnmt* 
ened  iuvasiou  of  England,  He  repUed  that  he  did  not  now  medui  14» 
insinuate  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  might  be  impossible  to  auswer  for 
eventa." — Id.,  April  25. 
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tutu  with  Fox 
Ottm*  HiinoYur 
to  RngiftiKl. 


Scarcely   was    Prussia   committed    to    this   ruinous 
conflict  with  Great  Britain,  when  Napoleon 
opened  negotiations  for  peace  with  Mr.  Pox's 
Crovernment.     The  first  condition  required 
by  Great   Britain  was  the  restitution  of   Hanover  to 
King  George  IlL     It  was  unhesitatingly  granted  by 
Napokon.*    Thus  was  Prussia  to  be  mocked  of  its  prey, 
after  it  had  been  robbed  of  all  its  honour.     For  the 
present,  however,  no  rumour  of  this  part  of  the  negotia- 
tion  reached    Berlin.      The    negotiation    itself,    which 
dragged  on  through  several  months,  turned  chiefly  upon 
the  future  ownership  of  Sicily,     Napoleon  had  in  the 
first  instance  agreed  that  Sicily  should  be  left  in  the 
bands  of  Ferdinand   of   Naples,  wlio  had   never  been 
expelled  from  it  by  the  French.     Finding,  however,  that 
the  Russian  envoy  d'Oubril,  who  had  been  sent  to  Paris 
with  indefinite  instructions  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
Was  vrilling  to  separate  the  cause  of  Eussia  from  that  of 
England,  and  to  sign  a  separate  peace,  Napoleon  retract^ed 
his  promise  relating  to  Sicily,  and  demanded  that  this 
iilaiid  should  be  ceded  to  his  brother  Joseph.     B'Oubril 
signed  Preliminaries  on  behalf  of  Russia  on  the  20th  of 
Joly,  and  left  the  English  negotiator  to  obtain  what 
terms  he  could.     Fox  had  been  willing  to  recognise  the 
order  of  things  established  by  Napoleon  on  the  Italian 
mainland ;  he  would  even  have  ceded  SicUy,  if  Russia 
had  urged  this  in  a  joint  negotiation ;  but  he  was  too 
good  a  statesman  to  be  cheated  out  of  Sicily  by  a  mere 
trick.     He  recalled  the  English  envoy  from  Paris,  and 

•  Papers  presented  to  ParBameut,  1806^  p*  63, 
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waited  for  the  jadgment  of  the  Ctbt  upon  the  conduct  of 
his  own  representative.      The  Czar  disavowed  d'Oubril's 
D^otiations,  and  repudiated  the  treaty  which  he  brought 
back  to  St.  Petersburg.     Xapoleon  had  thus  completel| 
overreached  himself,   and,   instead  of   severing  Gr 
Britain  and  Kussia  by  separate  agreements,  had  oxJ^ 
irritated  and  displeased  them  both.     The  negotiations 
went  no  farther ;  their  importance  lay  only  in  the  eflEcct 
which  they  produced  upon  Prussia,  when  Napoleon's  c^fier 
of  Hanover  to  Great  Britain  became  known  at  Berlir 

From  the  time  when  Haugwitz'  second  treaty  pla^^a 
his  master  at  Napoleon's  feet,  Prussia  had  been  suhjecte 
to  an  unbroken  series  of  insults  and  wrongs.     Murat,  ^ 
Duke  of  Berg,  had  seized  upon  territor 
allotted  to  Prussia  in  the  distribution  of  th^ 
ecclesiastical  lands ;  the  establishment  of  & 
North  German  Confederacy  under  Prussian  leadersbipH 
was  suggested  by  Napoleon  himself,  only  to  be  siiii^'^^ 
manly  forbidden  as  soon  as  Piiissia  attempted  to  carrj' 
the   proposal   into   execution.      There  was   scarcely    ^ 
courtier  in  Berlin  who  did  not  feel  that  the  yoke  of  tH^ 
French  had  become  past  endurance ;    even  Haugvirit* 
himself  now  considered  war  as  a  question  of  time.     Tb^ 
patriotic  party  in  the  capital  and  the  younger  oflScers  *^d 
the  army  bitter!}"  denounced  the  dishonoured  Govei'^^' 
ment,  and  urged  the  King  to  strike  for  the  credit  of  t*^^ 
country.*     In  the  midst  of  this  deepening  agitatiotx* 

•  "  Ab  order  Ims  been  issiDed  to  the  offi<?er8  of  the  g-nmaoii  td  Bcrli 
nlHtaiii,  uiidor  severe  penalties,  from  speakiug  of  the  state  uf  public  aITJ 
This  order  was  g-ivon  in  consequence  of  the  very  general  and  loud  erp^ 
aioQfl  of  disaatiaf action  which  issued  from  all  chusea  of  people,  bat  p^ 
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s^spatch  arrived  from  Lucchesini,  the  Prussian  Ambas- 
^orat  Paris  (August  7),  relating  the  offer  of  Hanover 
^aide  by  Napoleon  to  the  British  Government.  For 
sarly  three  months  Lucchesini  had  caught  no  glimpse 

the  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  France ; 
iddenly,  on  entering  into  conversation  with  the  English 
i.voy  at  a  dinner-party,  he  learnt  the  blow  which 
^poleon  had  intended  to  deal  to  Prussia-  Lucchesini 
stantly  communicated  with  the  Court  of  Berlin  ;  but 
^  despatch  was  opened  by  Talleyrand's  agents  before 

left  Paris,  and  the  French  Gavemment  was  thus 
.seed  on  its  guard  against  the  sudden  explosion  of 
irossian  wrath.  Lucchesini's  despatch  had  indeed  all 
le  importance  that  Talleyrand  attributed  to 
•  It  brought  that  spasmodic  access  of  reso- 
ition  to  the  irresolute  King  which  Beniadotte*s  violation 
E  his  territory  liad  brought  in  the  year  before.  The 
rhole  Prussian  array  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  war; 
Brunswick  was  summoned  to  form  plans  of  a  campaign  ; 
rtid  appeals  for  help  were  sent  to  Vienna,  to  St.  Peters- 
tJurg,  and  even  to  the  hostile  Court  of  London. 


Prussia      deter- 
mixxm  on  wjj-. 


riy  from  the  militaTy,  at  t!io  recent  conduct  of  the  Government. ;  for  it 

■iibeen  in  contemplation  to  publish  an  edict  proMbiting  the  public  at 

■fgo  from  discuewing  questions  of  state  policy.    The  experience  of  a  T&rj 

fcwdays  must  convtnce  the  authors  of  this  measure  of  tlie  reverse  of  their 

<9*^tation«  the  satires  and  sarcasms  upon  their  conduct  hiiving  become 

•tow  mtiveriBal   than  befon.*." — Jackson's  Despatch »  March  22,  id.     '*  On 

Tliarsday  mghi  the  windows  of  Count  Haugwitss's  houm  were  eumpletely 

tItUDotiabed  by   some  unknown  person.     As  carbine  bullets  were  chielly 

iBide  nm  of  for  the  purpose,  it  is  suspected  to  have  been  done  by  some  of 

Ub  girridOiL     The  same  thing  had  happened  some  nights  before,  but  the 

OomA  took  no  notice  of  it.    Now  a  parly  of  the  police  patrol  the  street.'^ 

M..  AprU  27, 
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The  condition  of  Prnssia  at  this  critical  moment 
one  which  filled  with  the  deepest  alarm  th< 
few  patriotic  statesmen  who  were  not  blinded 
by   national    vanity  or  by  slavery   to    routine.      The 
foreign  policy  of  Prussia  in  ISO 5,  miserable  as  it  was, 
bad  been  but  a  single  manifestation  of  the  helplessness^j 
the  moral  deadness  that  ran  through  every  part  of  i 
official  and  public  life.     Early  in  the  year  1806  a  pap 
was  drawn  up  by  Stein,*  exposing,  in  language  seldom 
used  by  a  statesman,  the  character  of  the  men  by  who^ 
Frederick  William  was  surroooded,  and  declaring  th 
nothing  but  a  speedy  change  of  system  could  save  tb 
Prussian    State  from   utter   downfall  and   ruin.     Tw( 
measures  of  immediate  necessity  were  specified  by  Stein, 
the  establishment  of  a  responsible  council  of  MinisterSj 
and  the  removal  of  Haugwitz  and  all  hii 
friends  from  power.     In  the  existing  systei 
of  government  the  Ministers  were  not  the  monarch 
confidential  advisers.     The  Ministers   performed  theii 
work  in  isolation  from  one  another ;  the  Cabinet,  or  con^ 
fidential  council  of  the  King,  was  composed  of  personi 
holding  no  public  function,  and  free  from  all  public 
responsibiUty*     No  guarantee  existed  that  the  policy  ol 
the  country  would  be  the  same  for  two  days  togethi 
The   Ministers  were   often   unaware  of   the  turn  thai 
iffairs  had  tiiken  in  the  Cabinet;  and  the  history  oi 
Haugvtitz*  mission  to  Austerlitz  showed  that  aa  indi 
vidua!  might  commit  the  State  to  engagements  the  very: 
opposite  of  those  which  he  was  sent  to  contract.     Thdi 

•  PertB,  i.,  33L    Seeley,  i,,  271. 
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first  necessity  for  Prussia  was  a  responsible  governing 
council :  witli  such  a  council,  formed  ironi  the  heads  of 
the  actual  Administration,  the  reform  of  the  army  and 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  which  was 
absolutely  hopeless  under  the  present  system,  might  be 
attended  with  some  chance  of  success. 

The  army  of  Prussia,  at  an  epoch  when  the  conscrip- 
tion and  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  revolutionised  the 
art  of  war.  was  nothing  bat  the  army  of  Frederick  the 
Great  grown  twenty  years  older.*     It  was  obvious  to  all 
the  world  that  its  commissariat  and  march- 
ing-regulations belonged  to   a  time  when 
weeks  were  allowed  for  movements  now  reckoned  by 
days;  but   there  were  circumstances   less  conspicuous 
from  the  outside  which  had  paralysed  the  very  spirit  of 
soldiership,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  military  collapse 
in  which  defeats  in  the  field  were  the  least  dishonourable 
'ent.     Old  age  had  rendered  the  majority  of  the  higher 
icers  totally  unfit  tor  military  service.     In  that  bar- 
rack-like routine  of  officialism  which  passed  in  Prussia 
for  the  wisdom  of  government,  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
army  formed  a  species  of  administrative  corps  in  time  of 
peace,  and  received  for  their  civil  employment 
doable  the  pay  that  they  could  earn  in  actual 
war.     Aged  men,  w^ith  the  rank  of  majors,  colonels,  and 
generals,  mouldered  in  the  offices  of  country  towns,  and 
murmured  at  the  very  mention  of  a  war,  which  would 
deprive  them  of  half  their  salaries.     Except  in  the  case 
of  certain  princes,  who  were  placed  in  high  rank  while 
•  HopfDer,  Der  Krieg  von  1806,  U  ^^ 
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young,  and  of  a  few  vigorous  patriarchs  like  Bliicher,  all 
the  energy  and  military  spirit  of  tlie  army  was  to  be 
found  in  men  who  had  not  passed  the  grade  of  captain. 
The  higher  officers  were,  on  an  average,  nearly  double 
the  age  of  French  officers  of  corresponding  rank.* 
the  twenty-four  lieutenant-generals,  eighteen  were  ovel 
sixty  ;  the  younger  ones,  with  a  single  exception,  wer 
princes.     Five  out  of  the  seven  commanders  of  infantr 
were  over  se%^enty;  even  the  sixteen  cavalry  general 
included  only  two  who  had  not  reached  sixty-five.    The 
were  the  men  ivho,  when  the  armies  of  Prussia  wer 
beaten  in  the  field,  surrendered  its  fortresses  with 
little  concern  as  if  they  had  been  receiving  the  Frencl 
on  a  visit  of  ceremony.     Their  vanity  was  as  lamentable 
as  their  faintheartedness.     "The  array  of  his  Majesty/ 
said   General    Eocliel   on    parade,    "  possesses    sever 
generals  equal  to  Bonaparte."     Faults  of  another  cha 
racter  belonged  to  tlie  generation  which  had  grown  a| 
since   Frederick,     The  arrogance  and  licentiousness 
the  younger  officers  was  such  that  their  ruin  on  tl 
field  of  Jena  caused  positive  joy  to  a  great  part  of  tb 
middle  classes  of  Prussia.     But,  however  hateful  theil 
manners,  and  however  rash  their  self-confidence,  the  vicea 
of  these  younger  men  had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
disasters  of  ISOG,     The  gallants  who  sharpened  thei 
swords  on  the  window-sill  of  the  French  Amhassadoi 
received  a  bitter  lesson  from  the  plebeian  troopers  of 

•  A  list  of  aU  PrnsBian  officers  in  1806  of  and  above  the  rank  of  majo^^ 
is  given  in  Hcnckcl  von  Dt>nm3rrtmarck,  Erlnnenm^en,  with  their  J^i^t^  o^^ 
The  average  of  a  colouere  service  is  42  jears;  of  a  major's,  3S. 
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iCumt;  but  they  showed  courage  ia  disaster,  and  sub* 
seqaeiitly  gave  to  their  couutry  many  otficers  of  ability 
and  honour. 

Wliat  was  bad  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  array  was 
not  retrieved  by  any  excellence  on  the  part  ommoa 
of  the  private  soldier.  The  Prussian  army 
was  recruited  in  part  from  foreigners,  but  chiefly  from 
Prussian  serfs,  who  were  compelled  to  serve.  Men 
remained  with  their  regiments  till  old  age  ;  the  rough 
cliaracter  of  the  soldiers  and  the  frequency  of  crimes  and 
desertions  occasioned  the  use  of  brutal  punishments, 
which  made  the  military  service  an  object  of  horror  to 
the  better  part  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The 
soldiers  themselves,  who  could  be  flogged  and  drilled 
high  military  perfection  by  a  great  general  like 
Frederick,  felt  a  surly  indiffereoce  to  their  present  task- 
niajiters,  and  were  ready  to  desert  in  masses  to  their 
bornes  as  soon  as  a  defeat  broke  up  the  regimental 
muster  and  roll-call.  A  proposal  made  in  the  previous 
year  to  introduce  that  system  of  general  service  which 
W  since  made  Prussia  so  great  a  military  power  was 
Tfejected  by  a  committee  of  generals,  on  the  ground  that 
4 "would  convert  the  most  formidable  army  of  Europe 
iitA)  a  militia/'  But  whether  Prussia  entered  the  war 
I  ,^ith  a  militia  or  a  regular  army,  under  the  men  who 
held  command  in  1806  it  could  have  met  with  but 
^  fate.  Neither  soldiery  nor  fortresses  could  have 
^^ed  a  kingdom  whose  generals  knew  only  how  to 
capitulate. 

All  southern  Germany  was  still  in  Xapoleon*s  bauds. 

V 
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As  the  probability  of  a  war  with  Fmssia  became  greater 
g^^^^    ^j^     and   greater,  Xapoleon  had  tightened  his 


tkm'at  PkOa.  g^sp  ^pon  the  Confederate  States.  Publi- 
cations originating  among  the  patriotic 
circles  of  Anstna  were  b^^ning  to  appeal  to  the  German 
people  to  nnite  against  a  foreign  oppressor.  An  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  entitled  "  Germany  in  its  Deep  Humi- 
liation/' was  sold  by  various  booksellers  in  Bavaria, 
among  others  by  Palm,  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Palm  was  even  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  pamphlet ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Enghien,  two  years  before,  Napoleon  had 
required  a  victim  to  terrify  the  House  of  Bourbon,  so 
now  he  required  a  victim  to  terrify  those  who  among  the 
German  people  might  be  inclined  to  listen  to  the  call 
of  patriotism.  Palm  was  not  too  obscure  for  the  new 
Charlemagne.  The  innocent  and  unoffending  man,  in- 
nocent even  of  the  honourable  crime  of  attempting  to 
save  his  country,  was  dragged  before  a  tribunal  of 
French  soldiers,  and  executed  within  twenty  -  four 
hours,  in  pursuance  of  the  imperative  orders  of 
Napoleon  (August  26).  The  murder  was  an  unneces- 
^ary  one,  for  the  Bavarians  and  the  Wiirtembergers  were 
in  fact  content  with  the  yoke  they  bore ;  its  only  effect 
was  to  arouse  among  a  patient  and  home-loving  class  the 
doubt  whether  the  German  citizen  and  his  family  might 
not  after  all  have  some  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
national  independence. 

AVhen,  several  years  later,  the  oppressions  of  Napo- 
1(  on  had  given  to  a  great  part  of  the  German  race  at 
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least  the  transient  nobleness  of  a  real  patriotism,  the 
story  of  Palm's  death  was  one  of  those  that  kindled  the 
bittere*«t  sense  of  wrong :  at  the  tune,  it  exercised  no 
bSaetioe  upon  the  coarse  of  political  events.     ^^^^^  neutmi. 

a     k\  r^  •        1  »  1        EogUnd    and 

oautat*rn  U-ermanv   remained  passive,    and     riu«riji  cam  tfiv« 
supplied  Napoleon  with  a  reserve  of  soldiers  :     p™«»p***^*p 
Pruiisia   had    to  look   elsewhere  for   allies.       Its  pros- 
pects   of    receiving    support    were   good,    if    the    war 
should    prove    a    protracted   one,    but    not    otherwise- 
Austria^  crippled  by  the  disasters  of  1805,  could  only 
hope  to  renew  the  struggle   if  victory  should  declare 
Bgain4  Xapoleon,     In  other  quarters  help   might  be 
pnoTni^ed,  but  it  could  not  be  given  at  the  time  and  at 
tlic  place  where  it  was  needed.     The  Czar  proHercd  the 
whole  forces  of  his  Empire;  King  George  III.  forgave 
the  deHpoilers  of  his  patrimony  when  he  found  that  they 
'^^lly  intended  to  fight  the  French ;   but  the  troops  of 
•^eiander  lay  far  in  the  East,  and  the  action  of  England 
'^  any  Continental  war  was  certain  to  be  dilatory  and  iu- 
*'^»*ctive.     Prussia  was  exposed  to  tlie  fir^t  shock  of  the 
'''^^alone.    In  the  existing  situation  of  the  French  armies, 
*    blow  unusually  swift  and   crushing  might  well   be 
cted  by  all  who  understood  Napoleon's  warfare. 
A  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  French  soldiers, 
^'^tli  contingents  from  the  Uhenish  Confede- 
^^  States*  lay  between  the  Main  and  the 
"^ti.    The  last  weeks  of  peace,  in  which  the 
^  nassiau  Government  imagined  themselves  to  be  deceiv- 
^^K  the  enemy  while  they  pushed  forward  their  own 
P^parations,  were  employed   by  Napoleon   in  quietly 
V  2 
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concentrating  this  vast  farce  upon  the  Main  (Sopteraber, ' 
1306)-     Napoleon  himself  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
friendly  negotiations  with  General  Knobel^HdorfE,  the  new 
Prussian  Ambassador  at  Pans,     In  order  to  lull  Napo- 
leon's suspicions,  Haugwitz  had  recalled  Lucchesini  frora 
Paris,  and  iutentiooally  deceived  his  succef>sor  as  to  the 
real  designs  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet.    Knobelsdorff  coti«j 
fidentially  informed  the  Emperor  that  Prussia  vfas  dc 
serious  in  its  preparations  for  war.     Napoleon,  caring 
very  little  whether  Prussia  intended  to  fight  or  not.coi] 
tinued  at  Paris  in  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  call 
while  his   lieutenants    in   Southern   Germany  executed' 
those  unobserved  movements  which  were  to  collect  the 

French.™  the  ^^^^"'^  ^^^J  ^P^°   ^^^^    ^PP"^^   ^^^i"'        I"   t^e 

^'^^  meantime  the  advisers  of  King  Frederick 

William  supposed  themselves  t-o  have  made  everything 
ready  for  a  vigorous  offensive.    Divisions  of  the  Pnissiaofl 
army,  numbering  nearly  130,000  men,  were  concentrated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jena,  on  the  Saale.    The  lx>lder 
spirits  in  the  military  council  pressed  for  an 
immediate  advance  through  the  Thurijigian 
Forest,  and  for  an  attack  upon  what  were  supposed  to  be- 
the  scattered  detachments  of  the  French   in   Bavaria^ 
Military  pride  and  all  the  traditions  of  the  Great  Frede — 
rick  impelled  Prussia  to  take  the  offensive  rather  thac^ 
to  wait  for  the  enemy  upon  the  strong  line  of  the  Elbe^  — 
Political  motives  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  for  th« 
support  of  Saxony  was  doubtful  if  once  the  French  wer^ 
permitted  to  approach  Dresden. 

On  the  23rd  of  September  King  Frederick  WiUia 
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arriTed  at  the  head-qaart€rs  of  the  army,  wliich  were  now 
at  Jfaumburg,  on  the  Saale.  Bat  his  presence  brought 
no  controlling  mind  to  the  direction  of  affairs*  csBRfn^w  oiiit 
Councils  of  war  held  on  the  two  sacceeding  ^*"""" 
days  only  revealed  the  discord  and  the  irresolution  of 
tb  military  leaders  of  Prussia.  Brunswick,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, sketched  the  boldest  plans,  and  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  executing  them,  Hohenlohe» 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
opposing  his  superior ;  the  suggestions  of  officers  of  real 
ability,  like  Schamhorst,  chief  of  the  staff,  fell  unnoticed 
among  the  wrangling  of  pedants  and  partisans.  Bruns- 
wick, himself  a  man  of  great  intelligence  though  of 
little  resolution,  saw  the  true  quality  of  the  men  who 
surrounded  him.  **  Eiichel/'  he  cried,  **  is  a  tin  trumpet, 
MuUendorf  a  dotard,  Kalkreuth  a  cunning  trickster* 
The  generals  of  division  are  a  set  of  stupid  journeymen. 
Are  these  the  people  with  whom  one  can  make  war  on 
Xapcileou  ?  No.  The  best  service  that  1  could  render 
to  the  King  would  be  to  persuade  him  to  keep  the 
peace/**  It  was  ultimately  decided,  after  two  days  of 
iirgument,  that  the  army  should  advance  through  the 
Tbtiringian  Forest,  while  feints  on  the  right  and  left 
iwived  the  French  as  to  its  real  direction*  The  diplo- 
^^ists,  however,  who  were  mad  eiiou*^li  to  think  that 
^ultimatum  which  they  had  just  des^patcbed  to  Paris 
Would  hrincr  Napoleon  on  to  his  knees,  insisted  that  the 
lostilities  should  be  deferred  till  the  8th  of 
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October,  when  the  teroi  of  grace  which  they  had  giveM 


toNi 


ipoleon  would  expire 


I 


A  few  days  after  this   decision   had  been  formed » 
intelligence  arrived  at  head-quarters  that  Napoleon  hiruffl 
self  w\as  upon  the  Rhine.    Before  the  ultimatum  reached 
the  hands  of  General  Knobelsdoi-lf  in  Paris,  Napoleoa 
had  quitted  the  capital,  and  the  astonished  Ambassador^ 
could  only  send  the  ultimatum  in  pursuit  of  him  after  he 
had  gone  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  200,000  men. 
The  news  that  Napoleon  was  actually  in  Mainz  con'>^| 
founded    the  diplomatists    in   the    Prussian  camp,  and^ 
produced  an  order  for  an  immediate  advance.     Thisw^as^ 
the  wisest  as  well  as  the  boldest  determination  that  had™ 
yet  been  formed ;  and  an  instant  assault  upon  the  French 
divisions  on  the  Main  might  perhaps  even  now  haveS 
given  the  Prussian  array  the  superiority  in  the  first  en- 
counter.    But  some  fatal  excuse  was  always  at  hand  to     < 
Justify  Brunswick  in  receding  from  his  resolutions.     A    ^ 
])ositive  assurance  was  brought  into  camp  by  Lucehesini   m 
that  Napoleon  had  laid  his  plans  for  remaining  on  the  ^s 
defensive  on  the  south  of  the  Thuringian  Forest.     If^fc 
this  were  true,  there  might  yet  be  time  to  improve  thi 
plan  of  the  campaign  ;  antl  on  the  4th  of  October,  whe 
every  hour  was  of  priceless  value,  the  forward  march  w; 
aiTested,  and  a  new  series  of  deliberations  began  at  th^ 
prnwiaw    «t       head-quarters  at  Erfurt.       In   the   councL 
ErfurCoet.'.       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  OctobeT,  a  total  change 

in  the  plan  of  operations  was  urged  by  Hohenlohe*i 
staff.  They  contended,  and  rightly,  that  it  was  th 
design  of  Napoleon  to  pass  the  Prussian  army  on  th< 
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east  by  the  valley  of  the  Saale,  and  to  cut  it  off  from  the 

mads  to  the  Elbe,    The  delay  in  Brunswick's  moveiiients 

liaii  in  fact  brought  tlie  French  within  striking  distance 

of  the  Prussian  communications.     Hohenlohe  urged  the 

King  to  draw  back  the  army  from  Erfurt  to  the  Saale, 

tireven  to  the  east  of  it,  in  order  to  cover  the  roads  to 

Leipzig  and  the  Elbe.     His  theory  of  Napoleon's  raove- 

Tiients,  which  w^as  the  correct  one,  was  adopted  by  the 

council,  and  the  advance  into  the  Thuringian  Forest  was 

abandoned  ;  but  instead  of  immediately  marching  east- 

^*ards  with  the  w4iole  army,  the  generals  wasted  two 

inore  days  in  hesitations  and  haU'-measures.    At  length  it 

M-as  agreed  that  Hohenlohe  should  take  post  at  Jena,  and 

that  the  mavSS  of  the  army  should  fall  back  to  Weimar, 

vdth  the  object  of  striking  a  blow  at  some  undetermined 

point  on  the  line  of  Napoleon's  advance. 

Napoleon,  who  had  just  received  the  Prussian  ulti- 

iiiatum  %vith  unbounded  ridicule  and  contempt,  was  now 

Hioring  along  the  roads  that  lead  from   Bamberg  and 

Baireuth  to  the  Upper  Saale.  *  On  the  10th  of  October, 

^&  the  di\4sion  of  Lannes  was  approaching  Saalfeld,  it 

"^wras  attacked  by  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  at  the  head  of 

Bohenlohe's  advanced  guard.     The  attack 

^as  made  against  Hohen lobe's  orders.     It 

Tesulted  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Prussian  force.    Tliough 

tlie  numbers  engaged  were  small,  the  loss  of  magazines 

^d  artillery,  and  the  deatli  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand, 

tW  hero  of  the  w^ar-party,  gave  to  this  first  repulse  the 

ttioral  effect  of  a  great  military  disaster.     Hohenlohe's 

tfoops  at  Jena  were  seized  with  panic;  numbers  of  men 
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iLrew  away  tlieir  amis  and  dispersed;  the  drivers 
artillery-waggoDs  and  provisioD -carts  cut  the  traces  I 
rode  off  with  their  horses.  Brunswick,  however,  q 
the  main  hody  of  the  army,  were  now  at  Weimar,  cl 
at  hand ;  and  if  Brims  wick  had  decided  to  fight  a  gtt 
battle  at  Jena,  the  Prujssians  might  have  brought  neas 
1)0,000  men  into  action.  But  the  plans  of  the  irresol^ 
commander  were  again  changed.  It  was  resolved  to  ] 
back  upon  Magdeburg  and  the  Elbe.  Brunswick  hi 
self  moved  northwards  to  Naumbnrg ;  Hohenlohe  % 
ordered  to  hold  the  French  in  check  at  Jena  until  t) 
movement  was  completed.  Napoleon  reached  Jena*  ] 
had  no  intelligence  of  Brunswick*s  retreat,  and  imagii 
tlie  mass  of  the  Prussian  army  to  be  gathered  ron 
Hohenlohe,  on  the  plateau  before  him.  He  sent  Davoi 
with  a  corps  27,000  strong,  to  outflank  the  enemy  b] 
march  in  the  direction  of  Naumburg,  and  himself  p 
pared  to  make  the  attack  in  front  with  90,000  m 
a  force  more  than  double  Hohenlohe 's  real  army.  1 
attack  was  made  on  the  1 4th  of  Octol 
Hohenlohe*s  army  was  dashed  to  pi€ 
by  Napoleon,  and  tied  in  wild  disor^ 
Davoust's  weak  corps,  which  had  not  expected  to  in 
with  any  important  forces  until  it  fell  u]>on  Hohenlol 
flank,  found  itself  in  the  presence  of  Brunswick's  m 
army,  when  it  arrived  at  Auerstadt,  a  few  miles  to  " 
north.  Fortune  had  given  to  the  Prussian  commail 
an  extraordinary  chance  of  retrieving  what  strategy  1 
lost*  A  battle  conducted  with  common  military  i 
would  not  only  have  destroyed  Davoust,  but  have  secul 
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X^rossian  army  as  a  fortv-  cajaoie  of  meriini:  ::.f  rr.iir.y 
^*-«i  the  field.  A  ei^at  part  of  the  tr^xps  wa>  ca::;:rt\l 
^y  the  pursninz  enemy  during  the  next  iVw  oavs.     The 

X'egiments  which  preserved  their  coherence  were  tvv  weak 

to  make  any  attempt  to  check  NapcJeons  advance,  and 
could  only  hope  to  save  themselves  by  escaping:  to  the 
lortresses  on  the  Oder. 
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Two  days  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  an   Englijib 
H»iir<Hte  sod     ^iivoy,  Lord   Morpeth,  had  arrived  at  the 
"*^*^"     head-quarters  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  clai 
ing  the  restomtion  of  Hanover,  and  bearing  an  oflFer 
the  friendsliip  and  support  of  Great  Britain.     At  thi 
moment  when  the  Prussian  monarchy  wajs  on  the  poinl 
of  being  hurled  to  the  ground,  its  Government  mighl 
have  been  thought  likely  to  welcome  any  security  tl 
it  should  not  be  abandoned  in  its  utmost  need.     Hau 
witz,    however,  was   at    head-quarters,  dictating  lyin, 
bulletins,  and  perplexing  the  generals  with   ridiculo 
arguments  of  policy  until  the  French  actually  openei 
fire.     When  the  English  envoy  made  known  his  arrival, 
he  found  that  no  one  would  transact  business  with  hira. 
Haugwatz  had  determined  to  evade  all  negotiations  unt 
the  battle  had  been  fought.     He  M-as  unwilling  to  pai 
with  Hanover,  and  he  hoped  that  a  victory  over  Napo-" 
leon  would  enable  him  to  meet  Lord  Morpeth  mth  a 
bolder  countenance  on  the  following  day.     When  that 
day  arrived.  Ministers  and  diplomatists  were  flying  head^ 
long  over  the  country.     The  King  made  his  escape 
Weimar,  and  %vrote  to  Napoleon,  begging  for  an  arm  is 
tice ;  but  the  armistice  was  refused*  and  the  pursuit 
the  broken  army  was  followed  up  without  a  moment 
pause.     The  capital  oflered  no  safe  halting- place ;  ani 
Frederick  William  only  rested  when  he  had  arrived  at 
Graudenz,  upon  the  Vistula.     Hohenlohe'i 
wssmaoirQi       poor  remnant  of  an  army  passed  the  Elbe  at 
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Magdeburg,  and  took  the  road  for  Stettin,, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  leaving  Berlin  to  its  fat*?.    ThaJ 
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retreat  was  badly  condacted ;  alternate  halts  and  strained 

aarches  discouraged  the  best  of  the  soldiers.     As  the 

nien  passed  their  native  Tillages  they  abandoned  the 

i'amkhing  and  broken-spirited  colnmn?* ;  and  at  the  end 

of  a  furtnight^s  disasters  Prince  Hohenlohe  surrendered 

tt)  his  pursuers  at  Prenzlau  with  his  main  body,  now 

xiumberiDg  only  10,000  men  (Oct.  2S). 

Blficher,  who  had  showed  the  utmost  energy  and  for* 
tritnde  after  the  catastrophe  of  Jena,  was  moving  in  the 
^€ar  of  Hohenlohe  witli  a  considerable  force  which  his 
oourage  had  gathered  around  him.  On  learning  of 
^Eohenlohe's  capitulation,  he  instantly  reversed  his  line 
^>f  march,  and  made  for  the  Hanoverian  fortress  of 
Rameln,  in  order  to  continue  the  war  in  the  rear  of  the 
I*'rench.  Overwhelming  forces,  however,  cut  oflF  his 
*^treat  to  the  Elbe ;  he  was  hemmed  in  on  the  east  and 
^>n  the  west;  and  nothing  remained  for  him  B!ach«!r«i 
^at  to  throw  himself  into  the  neutral  town  of  ^"^*«<^* 
Lnbeck,  and  fight  until  food  and  ammunition  failed  him, 
The  French  were  at  his  heels.  The  magistrates  of 
tiiibeck  prayed  that  their  city  might  not  be  made  into  a 
\>attle-field,  but  in  vain  ;  Bliicher  refused  to  move  into  the 

I  open  countr).  The  town  was  stormed  by  the  French, 
ULtdput  to  the  sack.  Bliicher  was  driven  out,  desperately 
fighting,  and  pent  in  between  the  Danish  frontier  and 
the  sea.  Here,  surrounded  by  overpoweriog  numbers, 
dthout  food,  without  ammunition,  he  capitulated  on 
the  7th  of  November,  after  his  courage  and  resohition 
had  done  everything  that  could  ennoble  botli  general 
and  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  calamity. 


Tlie  honour  of  entering  the   Prussian   capital  \vt 
given  by  Napoleon  to  Davoust,  whose  victory 
at  Auerstiiclt  had  in  fact  far  surpassed  his 
own.     Davoust  entered  Berlin  without  resistance  on  the 
25th  of  October;  Napoleon  himself  went  to  Potsdam, 
and  carried  off  the  sword  and  the  scarf  that  lay  upon  the 
grave  of  Frederick  the  Great.     Two  days  after  Davoust, 
the  Emperor  made  his  own  triumphal  entr}^  into  the 
capitaL     He  assumed  the  part  of  the  protector  of  the 
people  against  the  aristocrac^s  ordering  the  formation  of 
a  municipal  body  and  of  a  civic  guard  for  the  city  of 
Berlin.     The  military  aristocracy  he  treated  with  the 
bitterest  hatred   and  contempt.      *'  I    will    make   tliat 
noblesse/'  he  cried,  **  so  poor  that  they  shall  beg  their 
bread/'      The    disaster  of    Jena   had   indeed  fearfully 
punished  the  insolence  with  which  the  officers  of  the 
army  had  treated  the  rest  of  the  nation.     The  Guards 
were  marched  past  the  windows  of  the  citizens  of  Berlin, 
a  miserable  troop  of  captives ;  soldiers  of  rank  who  re- 
mained in  the  city  had  to  attend  upon  the  French  Emperor 
to  receive  his  orders.    But  calamity  was  only  beginning. 
The  overthrow  of  Jena  had  been  caused  by  faults  of  gene- 
ralship, and  cast  no  stain  upon  the  courage  of  the  officers ; 
the    surrender    of  the   Prussian   fortresses, 
which  began  on  the  day  when  the  French 
entered  Berlin,  attached  the  utmost  personal 
disgrace  to  their  commanders.    Even  after  the  destructioa 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  Prussia's  situation  would  not 
have  been  hopeless  if  the  commanders  of  fortresses  had 
acted  on  the  ordinary  rules  of  military  duty.     Magde- 
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burg  and  the  stroagholds  upon  the  Oder  were  sufficiently 

armed  and  provisioned  to  detain  the  entire  French  army, 

aiiJ  to  give  time  to  the  King  to  collect  upon  the  Vistula 

a  force  as  numerous  as  that  which  he  had  lost.     But 

whatever  is  weakest  in  human  nature — old  age,  fear, 

and  credulity — seemed  to  have  been  placed  at  the  head 

»-»f  Prussia's  defences.     The  very  object  for  which  for- 

tji*?-ses  exist  was  ibrj^tten ;  and  the  fact  that  one  army 

Itad  been  beaten  in  the  field  was  made  a  reason  for 

permitting  the  enemy  to  forestall  the  organisation  of 

ttuother.     Spandau  surrendered  on  the  35th  of  October, 

Stettin   on   the  2Uth.     These  were  places  of  no  great 

Ktfpngtli  ;  but  the  next  fortress  to  capitulate*   Kiistrin 

ou  the  Oder,  was  in  full  order  for  a  long  siege.     It  was 

surrendered  by  the  older  officers,  amidst  the  curses  of  the 

*ttbalterns  and  the  common  soldiers :  the  artillerymen 

**ad  to  be  dragged  from  their  guns  by  force.     Magde- 

vPi^,  with   a   garrison  of  2  l»OUU   men  and  enormous 

flppUes,  fell  before  a  French  force  not  numerous  enough 

beleaguer  it  (Nov.  8). 

Neither  Napoleon  himself  nor  any  one  else  in  Europe 
<»uld  have  foreseen  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussian  commanders.  The 
unexpected  series  of  capitulations  made  him  demand 
^*>U\\\y  different  terms  of  peace  from  those  which  he  had 
*'tlVit!d  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  A  week  after  the 
victory^  Napoleon  had  demanded,  as  the  price  of  peace, 
tl*e  ce«8ion  of  Prussia's  territory  west  of  the  Elbe,  with 
^  exception  of  the  town  of  Magdebm'g,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Prussia  from  the  affairs  of  Germany,     These 
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lerms  were  communicated  to  Kinof  Frederick  William  j 
he  accepted  thern,  and  sent  Lucchesini  to  Berlin  t/i  nego*l 
tiate  for  peace  upon  this  basis.  Lucchesini  had  scarcely 
reached  the  capital  when  the  tidings  arrived  of  Hohen- 
lohe's  capitulation,  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Stettin 
and  Iviistriii.  The  Prussian  envoy  now  sought  in  vain 
to  procure  Napoleou*s  ratific^ition  of  the  terras  which— 
he  had  himself  proposed.  No  word  of  peace  could  bcfl 
obtained  :  an  armistice  was  all  that  the  Emperor  would 
grant,  and  the  term*?  on  which  the  armistice  was  oflered 
rose  with  each  new  disaster  to  the  Prussian  arms.  On 
the  iiill  of  Magdeburg  becoming  known,  Napoleon 
demanded  that  the  troops  of  Prussia  should  retire  behind 
tlie  Vistula,  and  surrender  every  fortress  that  they  still 
retained,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ktmigsberg.  Much 
as  Prussia  bad  lost,  it  would  have  cost  Napoleon  a 
second  campaign  to  make  himself  master  of  what  he 
now  asked ;  but  to  such  a  depth  had  the  Prussian 
Government  sunk,  that  Lucchesini  actually  signed  a  con<»^ 
vention  at  Gharlottenhurg  (November  16),  surrendering^ 
to  Napoleon,  in  return  for  an  armistice,  the  entire  list  of 
uncaptured  fortresses,  including  Dantzig  and  Thorn  on 
the  Lower  Vistula,  Breslau,  with  the  rest  of  the  un* 
touched  defences  of  Silesia,  Warsaw  and  Praga  in  Prus- 
sian Poland,  and  Colberg  upon  the  Pomeranian  coast.* 
The  treaty,  however,  required  the  KingVI 
Jl^itimnc^  ratification.  Frederick  William,  timorous  as  1 
*"  he  w^as,  hesitated  to  confirm  an  agreement 

which  ousted  him  from  his   dominions  as  eompletelji 

•  Hopfuer,  iL,  392.     Hanlenberg.  iii.,  230. 
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as  if  the  last  soldier  of  Prussia  had  gone  into  capti\^ity. 
The  patriotic  party,  headed  by  Stein,  pleaded  for  the 
honour  of  the  country  against   tlie  miserable   Cabinet 
which  now  sought  to  complete  its  work  of  ruin.     As- 
surances of  support  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg.     The 
King  determined  to  reject  the  treaty,  and  to  continue 
the  war  to  the  last  extremity.    Haugwitz  hereupon  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  and  terminated  a  political  career 
dts3f«trous  beyond  any  recorded  in  modern  times.     For  a 
moment,  it  seemed  as  if  the  real  interests  of  the  country 
were  at  length  to  be  recognised  in  the  appointment  of 
Stein  to  one  of  the  three  principal  offices  of  State.     But 
the  King  still  remained  blind  to  the  necessity  of  unity 
in  the  government,  and  angrily  dismissed  Stein  when 
be  refused  to  hold  the  Ministry  if  representatives  of  the 
old  Cabinet  and  of  the  peace-party  were  to  bave  places 
bttide  him.     The  King*s  act  was  ill  calculated  to  serve 
the  interests  of  Prussia,  either  at  home  or  abroad.    Stein 
was  the  one  Minister  on  whom  the  patriotic  party  of 
Prussia  and  the  Governments  of  Europe  could  rely  with 
perfect  confidence.*     His  dismissal  at  this  crisis  proved 


•  **CoiiTit  Stein,  the*  only  man  nl  real  takais  in  tlio  administrntiou,  lias 

fwgned  or  was  diamistii'd-     He  is  a  eniiHidRrable  nijio,  of  great  i^nt't^', 

clMieter,  ui<i  saiwriority  of  miuU,  who  poaaeased  the  public  i^steem  iu  n 

kigk degree^  wid,  I  have  no  doubt,  de-scrvod  it,  .  ,  .     During  tbe  negotia- 

lion  for  an  arndsllce,  the  expenses  of  Bonafiart^'s  tjible  aorl  liousehold  at 

Btrlin  were  defrayed  by  tlie  King  of  PrU!^*jia.     Sinee  tliat  period  ouo  of 

tk'  Ministers  ealled  upvm  S^em,  wlio  wa^  the  chief  of  tlie  finances,  to  pay 

3tl»J,iXK>  CTowns  on  th**  ?*ame  aceoant.    St^^in  rofusinl  with  strouK-  eipnissums 

<^i&illgiiaiioii.    The  King  spoke  to  Mm  :  he  reraonKtmt*jd  with  Hi«  Majesty 

i»tHe  iiio«*t  forcible  terms,  descanted  ou  the  wrretehed  humiliation  of  nm\\ 

»«i«in  CHindttet,  and  tiaid  tJiat  he  never  could  pay  money  on  such  an  account 

walttB  he  had  the  ordt-r  in  wrriting  from  His  Majesty.     This  order  waa 
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the   incurable   poverty  of  Frederick  William's  mental 
nature  J    it   also   proved   that,   so   long  as   any  hope 
remained  of  saving  the  Prussian  State  by  the  help 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  patriotic  party  had  little  cha 
of  creating  a  responsible  government  at  home. 

Throusriiout  the  mouth  of  November  French  armies'^ 
overran  Northern  Germany  :  Napoleon  hiraseli*  remained 
at  Berlin,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
political  system  corresponding  to  that  which 
he  had  imposed  upon  Southern  Germany  after  th€ 
victory  of  Austerlitz.  The  Houses  of  Brunswick  anc 
Hesse-Cassel  were  deposed,  in  order  to  create  a  new"" 
client-kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  Saxony,  with  Weimar 
and  four  other  duchies,  entered  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  A  measure  more  widely  affecting  the  Continent 
of  Europe  dated  from  the  last  days  of  the  Emperor *i 
residence  at  the  Priissian  capital.  On  the  21st  o| 
November,  IS06,  a  decree  was  published  at  Berlin^ 
prohibiting  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
European  territory  allied  with  France  from 
carrying  on  any  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
or  admitting  any  merchandise  that  had  been  produced  ii^fl 
Great  Britain  or  in  its  colonies.*  The  line  of  coast  thus 
closed  to  the  shipping  and  the  produce  of  the  British  Em- 
pire included  every  tiling  from  the  Vistula  to  the  southerE 
point  of  Dalmatia,  with  the  exception  of  Denmark  an^ 
Portugal  and  the  Austrian  port  of  Trieste.    All  proper 

given  a  few  days  after  the  eouvt^rsatiou.'' — Hateliiuaon'a  Despatch,  Jml 
imi ;  BiH'ords :  Pnissia,  vol  200. 
•  Uorr*  Nap.  xiE.,  555, 
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belongiag  to  Englisli  subjects,  all  mercliandise  of  British 
origin,  whoever  might  be  the  owner,  w^a^  ordered  to  be 
confiscated  :  no  vessel  that  had  even  touched  at  a  British 
port  WB8  permitted  to  enter  a  Continental  harbour.  It 
W3S  the  fixed  purpose  of  Napoleon  to  exhaust  Great 
Britain,  since  he  could  not  destroy  its  navies,  or,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  expression,  to  conquer  England  upon  the 
CoiltiDent.  All  that  was  most  harsh  and  unjust  in  the 
operation  of  the  Berlin  Decree  fell,  how^ever,  more  upon 
Napoleon's  owti  subjects  than  upon  Great  Britain.  The 
exclasion  of  British  ships  from  the  harbours  of  the  allies 
of  France  was  no  more  than  the  exercise  of  a  common 
light  in  w^ar  ;  even  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  Eng- 
lishmen, though  a  violation  of  international  law,  bore  at 
least  an  analogy  to  the  seizure  of  French  property  at 
sea  ;  but  the  confiscation  of  the  merchandise  of  German 
and  Dutch  traders,  after  it  had  lain  for  weeks  in  their 
own  warehouses,  solely  because  it  had  been  produced  in 
the  British  Empire,  was  an  act  of  flagrant  and  odious 
oppression*  The  first  result  of  the  Berlin  Decree  was  to 
fill  the  trading  towns  of  North  Germany  with  French 
revenne-oflScers  and  inquisitors.  Peaceable  tradesmen 
began  to  understand  the  import  of  the  battle  of  Jena 
when  French  gendarmes  threw  their  stock  into  the 
common  furnace,  or  dragged  them  to  prison  for  possess- 
ing a  hogshead  of  Jamaica  sugar  or  a  bale  of  Leeds 
cloth.  The  merchants  who  possessed  a  large  quantity 
of  English  or  colonial  wares  were  the  heaviest  sufferers 
by  Napoleon's  commercial  policy ;  the  public  found  the 
markets  supplied  by  American  and  Danish  traders,  until, 
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at  a  later  period,  the  British  Government  adopted  re^^^ 

prisals/and  preyented  the  ships  of  neutrals  from  entering 
any  port  from  which  English  vessels  were  excluded.  Then 
eveiy  cottage  felt  the  stress  of  the  war.  But  if  the  full 
consequences  of  the  Berlin  Decree  were  delayed  until 
the  retaliation  of  Great  Britain  reached  the  dimensions 
of  Napoleon*s  own  tyranny,  the  Decree  itself  marked  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  the  assumption  of  a  power  idH 
conflict  with  the  needs  and  habits  af  European  life. 
Like  most  of  the  schemes  of  Napoleon  subsequent 
to  the  victories  of  1806,  it  transgressed  the  limits  of  pra^ 
tical  statesmansliip,  and  displayed  an  ambitiun  no  longe 
raised  above  mere  tyranny  by  its  harmony  with  fori 
of  progress  and  with  the  better  tendencies  of  the  age. 
Immediately  after  signing  the  Berlin  Decree,  Naf 
Napoie^^n  and       ^^^^  quitted  the  Prussian  capital  (Not.  25) 

e  Poles.  rpj^^    j^^^^    ^^|.    ^£     ^|^^    ^^^^    j^^^    ^^^    cloScd 

The  Prussian  State  was  overthrown  ;  its  territory  as  fa 
as  the  Vistula  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader;  its  kint 
was  a  fugitive  at  Konigsberg,  at  the  eastern  eitremitj| 
of  his  dominions.     The  second  act  of  the  war  be 
with  the  rejection  of  the  armistice  which  had  been  signed 
by  Lucchesini,  and  with  the  entry  of  Russia  into  til 
field  against  Napoleon.     The  scene  of  liostilities   wa 
hencefor^vard  in  Prussian    Poland   and   in    the    Baltic 
Province   lying   between   the   lower   Vistula    and    thi 
Russian  frontier.     Napoleon  entered  Poland,  m  he  hj 
entered  Italy  ten   years  before,  with  the  pretence  of 
restoring  liberty  to  an  enslaved  people.      Kosciusko*;! 
name    was    fraudulently    attached    to    a    proclamatic 
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sammoning  the  Poiish  nation  to  arms ;  and  althon^a 
Kosciusko  himself  declined  to  place  anj  trust  in  tbe 
betrajer  of  Venice,  thousands  of  his  conntrynien  flocked 
to  Napoleon's  standard,  or  anticipated  his  airiTal  bj 
capturing  and  expelling  the  Pms^sian  detachmeKli  0191^ 
tered  through  their  country  -  Promises  of  the  lestoratian 
of  Polish  independence  were  giren  by  Napoleon  in 
abandanoe ;  but  the  cause  of  Poland  was  the  last  to 
attract  the  sympathy  of  a  man  who  considered  the 
sacrifice  of  the  weak  to  the  $^x>ng  to  be  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  good  policy-  To  have  attempted  the  resto- 
ration of  Polish  independence  would  have  been  to  make 
permanent  euemies  of  Bussia  and  Prussia  for  the  sake  of 
an  ally  weaker  than  either  of  them.  The  project  was 
not  at  this  time  seriously  entertained  by  Napoleon. 
He  had  no  motive  to  face  a  work  of  such  enormous 
difficulty  as  the  creation  of  a  solid  political  order  among 
the  most  unpractical  race  in  Europe.  He  was  glad  to 
enrol  the  Polish  nobles  among  his  soldiers ;  he  knew 
ttie  value  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  took  pains  to  excite 
it ;  but,  when  the  battle  w;is  over,  it  was  with  Russia,  not 
Poland,  that  France  had  to  settle ;  and  no  better  fate 
remained,  even  for  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Poland,  than 
in  part  to  be  formed  into  a  client*state,  in  part  to  be 
sttrrendered  as  a  means  of  accommodation  with  the  Czar. 
The  armies  of  Russia  were  at  some  distance  from  the 
Vistula  when,  in  November,  IS 06,  Napoleon  entered 
Polish  territory.  Their  movements  were  slow,  their  num- 
bers insuflBcient.  At  the  moment  when  all  the  forces  of  the 
Empire  were  required  for  the  struggle  against  Napoleon, 
w  2 
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troops  were  being  sent  into  Moldavia  against  the  Sultun.^ 
Nor  were  the  Bussian  commanders  anxious 
to  save  what  still  remained  of  the  PrussianzK 
kingdom.      The  disasters  of   Prussia,   lik^^ 
those  of  Austria  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  ot:«: 
1^05,  excited  less  sjrmpathy  tlian  contempt;    and  th^.^ 
inclination  of  the  Czar's  generals  was  rather  to  carry  om^ 
the  war  upon  the  frontier  ot  their  own  comitry  than  t  ;zl 
commit  themselves  to  a  distant  campaign  with  a  despise^^ 
ally.     Lestocq,  who  commanded   the   remnant  of   tl^v^ 
Prussian  army  upon  the  Vistula,  was  therefore  directed  tcf 
abandon  his  position  at  Thorn  and  to  move  eastwards.^ 
The  French  crossed  the  Vistula  higher  up  the  river ;fl 
and  by  the  middle  of  December  the  armies  of  France  and 
Eussia  lay  opposite  to  one  another  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pultusk,  upou  the  TJkra  and  the  Narew.     The  tirst 
encounter,  though  not  of  a  decisive  character,  resulted 
in  the  retreat  of  the  liussians.    Heavy  rains  and  fathom- 
less mud   checked  the   pursuit.     War  seemed  almont 
impossible  in  such  a  country  and  such  a  climate;  and 
Napoleon  ordered  his   troops  to  take  up  their  wintei^ 
quarters  along  the  Vistula,  believing  that  nothing  more    ' 
could  be  attempted  on  either  side  before  the  spring. 

But  the  command  of   the  Russian  forces  was  now 
transferred  from  the  aged  and  half-mad  Kamenski,*  who 

*  '*  It  is  si  ill  doubt  fnl  who  comiiiiinds,  and  whether  Knmeimkj  has  or 
hfls  not  g'iveD  up  thv  ctiniiiiand.  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  first  monieitt  of  mj 
ttrriviil,  but  linvt*  reofived  no  answer  frum  liiui.  On  *he  23pd,  the  djij  of 
th«  first  attack,  ho  took  off  his  ront  and  wjiiHt4?f>iit.  j>nt  all  his  stars  and 
rihhons  over  his  shirt,  and  ran  alMiiit  the  atreets  of  Fultnsk  CDcouragingr 
the  soldier!*,  over  whom  ho  is  said  to  have  great  intiacnce/*^Lord  Hnitbin- 
ftcin's  Desjateh,  Jan.  1,  1807;  Records  :  FriL?sia,  voL  200. 
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I     iuJ  opened  the  campaign,  to  a  general  better  qualified 
I     to  cope  with   Napoleon.      Bennigsen,   the   new  com- 
I     mander-ia-chieE,   was    an    active    and  daring   soldier. 
Though  a  German  by  birth,  his  soldiership  was  of  that 
Jogged  and  re^K)lute  order  which  suits  the  character  of 
Russian  troops;  and,  in  the  mid-winter  of  1806,  Napo- 
leon found  beyond  the  Vistula  such  an  enemy  as  he  had 
never  encountered  in  Western  Europe.     Bennigsen  con- 
ceived the  design  of  surprising  the  extreme 
left  of  the  French  line,  where  Ney*s  division 
lay  stretched  towards  the  Baltic,  far  to  the 
north-east  of  Napoleon's  main  body.     Forest  and  marsh 
concealed  the   movement  of  the   Eussian  troops,   and 
both  Ney  and  Bemadott^  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
Napoleon  now  broke  up  his  winter  quarters,  and  marched 
in  great  force  against  Bennigsen  in  the  district  between 
Kiinigsberg  and  the  moutli  of  the  Vistula*     Bennigsen 
nianoeiivred  and  retired  until  his  troops  clamoured  for 
battle.      He  then  took  up  a  position  at  Eyiau,   and 
waited  for  the  attack  of  the  French,     The 
l>attle  of  E}  lau,  fought  in  the  midst  of  snow- 
rtonns  on  the  8th  of  February,  1807,  was  unlike  any- 
thing that  Napoleon  had  ever  yet  seen.     His  columns 
threw  themselves  in  vain  upon  the  Bussian  infantry. 
A^ugereau's  corps  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  beginning 
^f  the  battle.     The  Russians  pressed  upon  the  ground 
*^^here  Napoleon  himself  stood  ;  and  although  the  supe- 
nority  of  the  Emperor *s  tactics  at  length  turned  the 
scale,  and  the  French  began  a  forward  movement,  their 
^vanee  was  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  Lestocq  and  a 
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Ixidy  of  13,000  Prussians,     At  the  close  of  the  engage- 
ment 30,000  men  lay  wounded  or  dead  in  the  snowdj 
the  positions  of  the  armies  remained  what  they  had  been 
in  the  morning.     Bennigsen's  lieutenants  urged  hira  to 
renew  the  comhat  on  the  next  day  ;  but  the  confusioi 
of  the  Itnssian  army  was  such  that  the  French,  in  spital 
of  their  losses  and  discouragement,  would  probably  have 
gained  the  victory  in  a  second  battle  ;  *  and  the  Russianij 
commander  determined  to  fall  back  towards  Konigsberg, 
content  with  having   disabled   the   enemy  and    giveniB 
Napoleon  such  a  check  as  he  had  never  received  before. 
Napoleon,  who  had  announced  his  intention  of  entering! 
Konigsberg  in  triumph,  fell  hack  upon  the  river  Pas*- 
sarge,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 

The  warfare  of  the  next  few  months  was  confined 

the  reduction  of  the  Prussian  fortresses  which 
had  not  yet  fallen  intothe  hands  of  the  French. 
Dantzig  surrendered  after  a  long  and  difficult 
siege ;  the  little  tow^i  of  Colberg  upon  the  Pomeranian 
coast  prolonged  a  defence  as  honourable  to  its  inhabitants 
as  to  the  military  leaders.     Two  soldiers  of  singularly 
different  character,  each  destined  to  play  a  conspicuou^fl 
part  in  coming  years,  first  distinguished  themselves  in" 
the  defence  of  Colberg.     Qneisenau,  a  scientific  soldier™ 
•of   the  highest   order,    the    future  guide   of  Blucher'^^ 
victorious  campaigns,  commanded  the  garrison ;  Schill, 
a  cavalry  oflficer  of  adventurous  daring,  gathered  roun^ 
him  a  troop  of  hardy  riders,  and  harassed  the  French  witl 
an  audacity  as  perplexing  to  his  military  superiors 

•  Hutcliinson's  letter,  b  Adnir,  Mission  to  Yieim*,  p.  373* 
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to  the  enemy.  The  citizens,  led  by  their  burii:omaster, 
threw  themselves  into  the  work  of  defence  with  a  vigour 
in  striking  contrast  tu  the  general  apathy  of  the  Prussian 
people;  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  war  Culberg  remained 
UQcaptnred.  Obscure  as  Colberg  was,  its 
defence  might  have  given  a  new  turn  to  the 
war  if  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  had  listened  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  Emperor  Aleximder,  and  despatclied 
a  force  to  the  Baltic  to  threaten  the  communications  of 
Napoleon.  The  task  was  not  a  difficult  one  for  a  Power 
wliich  could  find  troops,  as  England  now  did^  to  send  to 
Constantinople,  to  Alexandria,  and  to  Buenos  Ayres; 
but  military  judgment  was  more  than  ever  wanting  to 
the  British  Cabinet.  Fox  had  died  at  the  beginuing  of 
the  war;  his  successors  in  Grenville*s  Ministry,  though 
they  possessed  a  sound  theory  of  foreign  policy,*  were 
not  fortunate  in  its  application,  nor  were  they  prompt 
enough  in  giving  financial  help  to  their  allies.  Sud- 
denly, however,  King  George  quarrelled  with  his 
Ministers  upon  the  ancient  question  of  Catholic  Dis- 
abilities, and  drove  them  from  office  (March 
24).  The  country  sided  with  the  King.  A 
Ministry  came  into  power,  composed  of  the 
old  supporters  of  Pitt,  men,  with  the  exception  of  Can- 
ning andCastlereagh,  of  narrow  views  and  poor  capacity, 
ed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who,  in  1703,  had 
ven  his  name  to  the  section  of  the  Whig  party  which 

•  For  tlie  Whig  foreign  policy^  Bee  Adair,  p  1 1 — 13.  Iti  principle  wns 
to  relinqtiisli  the  nt tempt  to  raise  ccpalitions  of  kiilf-bi^arNsd  Governmont^ 
agvtOAt  Friint!t*  bj  mrana  of  British  subaidieH,  but  to  give  bclp  to  StAtoJi 
wiiich  of  thedr  own  freo  will  entered  into  w&t^  with  Napoleon. 
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joined  Pitt.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Dew  Cabinet,  whicr^^zi 
concealed  its  total  lack  of  all  other  statesmanshigf  i 
returned  to  the  lines  laid  dowTi  by  Pitt  in  1805.  Nego-^ 
tiations  were  opened  with  Eiissia  for  the  despatch  of 
English  army  to  the  Baltic  ;  arms  and  money  were  pr 
mised  to  the  Prussian  King.  For  a  moment  it  seeme 
as  if  the  Powers  of  Europe  had  never  been  united  in 
cordial  a  league.  The  Czar  embraced  tlie  King 
Prussia  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiei-s,  and  declared  wi*CJ 
tears  that  the  two  should  stand  or  l;ill  together.  Ti^e 
Treaty  of  Bartenstein,  siened  in  April,  ISOa 

Treaty  of   Bar-  '^  ^  i      ' 

^riTiwS;  pl^ged  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Stock* 
swcdcm,'  April,  holm,  and  Berlin  to  a  joint  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  tlie  common  conclusion  of 
peace.  Great  Britain  joined  the  pact,  and  prepared 
to  fulfil  its  part  in  the  conflict  upon  the  Baltic.  But 
the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  for  Grenville's  Ministr)^ 
had  dispersed  the  Heet  of  transports ;  and,  although 
CanniDg  determined  upon  the  Baltic  expedition  in  Aprils; 
two  months  passed  before  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail. 

In  the  meantime  army  upon  army  was  moving  to 
the  support  of  Napoleon,  from  France,  from  Spain,  froiii^d 
Holland,  and  from  Southern  Germany.  The^^ 
fortresses  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  which 
ought  to  have  been  his  barrier,  had  become  i 
his  base  of  operations  ;  and  so  enormous  were  the  forceriB 
at  his  command,  that,  after  manning  every  stronghold  in 
Central  Europe,  he  was  able  at  the  beginning  of  June 
bring  ]4(},0()0  men  into  the  field  beyond  the  Vistula, 
The  Eussians  had  also  received  reinforcements,  but  Ben* 
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fligscn's  army  was  still  weaker  than  that  of  the  enemy. 

It  w*as  Bennigsen,  nevertheless,  who  began  the  attack ; 

and  now,  as  in  the  winter  campaign,  he  attempted  to  stir* 

prise  and  crush  the  northern  corps  of  Ney.     The  same 

general  movement  of  the  French  army  followed  as  in 

January.      The   Russian  commander,  outnumbered  by 

the  French,  retired  to  his  fortiBed  camp  at  Heilsberg. 

J^fter  sustaining  a  bloody  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  this 

dtion^  Napoleon  drew  Bennigsen  from  his   lair  by 

ching  straight  upon  Konigsberg,     Ben- 

xiigsen  supposed  himself  to  be  in  time  to 

4eal  with  an  isolated  corps ;  he  found  himself  face  to 

feiCe  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  enemy  at  Friedland, 

•ccept^d  battle,  and  was  unable  to  save  his  army  from  a 

■€>veTe  and  decisive  defeat  (June  14),     The  victory  of 

^f  iedland  brought  the  French  into  Konigsberg.     Ben* 

**igf^en  retired  behind  the  Niemen  ;  and  on  the  19th  of 

**  U.De  an  armistice  closed  the  operations  of  the  hostile 

forces  upon  the  frontiers  of  Russia.* 

The  situation  of  Bennigsen's  army  was  by  no  means 
desperate.  His  men  had  not  been  surrounded  ;  they 
^^md  lost  scarcely  any  prisoners  ;  they  felt  no  tear  of  the 
^Vench.  But  the  general  exaggerated  the  seriousness  of 
l^is  defeat.  Like  most  of  his  officers,  he  was  weary  of 
the  war,  and  felt  no  sympathy  with  tlie  motives  which 
l^  the    Emperor   to  fight   for   the  common  cause  of 

•  Tho  battle  of  Friedland  is  describcMi  in  Lord  Hut^^hinson's  d(*spatch 
li :  Fmsna,  toL  200 — ^in  which  volume  are  also  Colonel  Sountjig*8 
,  canlainiiig  curiouB  details  about  the  RuRsiiius.  and  mnne  personal 
about  Na|>oleou  in  a  letter  from  an  inhabitant  of  £}'lau;  aUo 
au*a  appeal  to  llr.  Canning  from  Golberg). 
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Europe.  The  politicians  who  surrounded  Alexander 
urged  him  to  witlidraw  Russia  from  a  contiict  in  which 
she  had  nothing  to  gain.  The  Emperor  wavered*  The 
tardiness  of  Great  Britain,  the  continued  neutrality  of 
Austria,  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  own  dis- 
interestedness ;  and  he  determined  to  meet  Napoleon^ j 
and  ascertain  the  terms  on  which  Russia  might 
reconciled  to  the  master  of  half  the  Continent. 

On  the  25th  of  June  the  two  sovereigns  met  on€ 
another  on  the  raft  of  Tilsit,  in  the  mid- 
stream of  the  river  Niemen,  The  con- 
versation, w^hich  is  alleged  to  have  been 
opened  by  Alexander  with  an  expression  of  hatred  to*, 
wards  England,  was  heard  by  no  one  but  the  speakers^T 
But  whatever  the  eagerness  or  the  reluctance  of  the 
Russian  monarch  to  sever  himself  from  Great  Britait 
the  pui-pose  of  Napoleon  was  effected.  Alexander  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  addresses  of  a  conqueror  who 
seemed  to  ask  for  nothing  and  to  offer  everything.  The 
negotiations  were  prolonged ;  the  relations  of  the  two 
monarchs  became  more  and  more  intimate  ;  and  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  for  life  or  death  was  that  Russia  accepted 
the  whole  scheme  of  Napoleonic  conquest,  and  took  its 
place  by  the  side  of  the  despoiler  in  return  for  its  share 
of  the  prey.  It  was  in  v.ain  that  the  King  of  Pruss^ia 
had  rejected  Napoleon*s  offers  after  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
in  fidelity  to  his  engagements  tow^ards  his  ally.  Pro- 
mises, treaties,  and  pity  w^ere  alike  cast  to  the  windlH 
Tlie  unfortunate  Frederick  William  received  no  more 
embraces  ;  the  frieod  with  whom  he  was  to  stand  or  fall 
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Urgained  away  the  larger  half  of  his  domiDioBs  to  Napo- 
It^n,  and  even  rectified  the  Kussian  frontier  at  his  ex- 
pense. Prussia's  continued  existence  in  any  shape  what- 
ever was  described  as  a  concession  made  by  Napoleon 
to  Alexander,  By  the  public  articles  of  the 
Treaties  of  TiUit,  signed  by  France,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  in  the  first  week  of  July,  the  King  of 
Prussia  ceded  to  Napoleon  the  whole  of  his  dominions 
west  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  entire  territory  which 
Prussia  had  gained  in  the  three  partitiims  of  Poland, 
with  the  exception  of  a  district  upon  the  Lower  Vistula 
connecting  Pomerania  with  Eastern  Prussia.  Out  of 
the  ceded  territory  on  the  west  of  the  Elbe  a  Kingdom 
of  Westphalia  was  created  for  Napoleon's  bruther  Jerome; 
the  Polish  provinces  of  Prussia,  w4th  the  exception  of  a 
strip  made  over  to  Alexander,  were  formed  into  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  presented  to  Napoleon's 
vassal,  the  King  of  Saxony.  Russia  recognised  the 
Napoleonic  client-states  in  Italy;  Holland,  and  Grerraany. 
The  Czar  undertook  to  offer  his  mediation  in  the  conflict 
between  France  and  Great  Britain ;  a  secret  article 
provided  that,  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
being  at  war  on  the  ensuing  Ist  of  December,  Prussia 
should  declare  war  against  Great  Britain. 

Such  were  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  formal 
Treaties  of  Peace  between  the  three  Powers.  These, 
however,  contained  but  a  small  part  of  the  terms  agreed 
Upon  between  the  masters  of  the  east  and  secmt  Treaty  <rf 
of  the  west.  A  secret  Treaty  of  Alliance,  ^^^««». 
distinct  from  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  was  also  signed  by 
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Napoleon  and  Alexander.  In  the  conversations  which 
won  over  the  Czar  to  the  cause  of  France,  Napoleon  had 
offered  to  Alexander  the  spoils  of  Sweden  and  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Finland  and  the  Danubian  provinces 
were  not  too  high  a  price  for  the  support  of  a  Power 
whose  arms  could  paralyse  Austria  and  Prussia.  In 
return  for  the  promise  of  this  extension  of  his  Empire, 
Alexander  undertook,  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain  re-  • 
fusing  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  himself,  to  unite  hitffl 
arms  to  those  of  Napoleon,  and  to  force  the  neutral 
maritime  Powers,  Denmark  and  Portugal,  to  take  part 
in  the  struggle  against  England.  Tlie  annexation  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  the  Russian  Empire  was 
provided  for  under  the  form  of  a  French  mediation.  In 
the  event  of  the  Porte  declining  this  mediation,  Napo- 
leon undertook  to  assist  Russia  to  liberate  all  the  Euro- 
pean temtory  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  Sultan,  with  the 
exception  of  Roumelia  and  Constaotinople.  A  partition 
of  tlie  liberated  territory  between  France  and  Russia,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  the  Napoleonic  house  in 
Spain,  probably  formed  the  subject  rather  of  a  verbal 
understanding  than  of  any  written  agreement.*  ^M 

Such  was  this  vast  and  threatening  scheme,  con- 
ceived by  the  man  whose  whole  career  had 
been  one  consistent  struggle  for  personal 
domination,  accepted  by  the  man  who  among  the  rule 
of  the  Continent  had  hitherto  shown  the  greatest  powc 
of  acting  for  a  European  end,  and  of  interesting  himsel 
in  a  cause  not  directly  his  own.  In  the  imagination  of 
•  Bignon,  Ti.,  342* 
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Napoleon,  the  national  forces  of  the  western  continent 
had  now  ceased  to  exist.     Austria  excepted,  there  was 
no  State  upon  the  mainland  whose  army  and  navy  were 
not  prospectively  in  the  hands  of  himself  and  his  new 
ally.     The  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  already  excluded 
from  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  was  now  to  be  shut  out 
from  all  the  rest ;  the  armies  which  had  hitherto  fought 
under  British  subsidies  for  the  independence  of  Europe, 
the    navies   which    had   preserved   their   existence   by 
neutrality  or  by  friendship  with  England,  were  soon  to 
be  tlirown  without  distinction  against  that  last  foe.     If 
even  at  this  moment  an  English  statesman  who   had 
learnt  the  secret  agreement  of  Tilsit  might  have  looked 
without  fear  to  the  future  of  liis  country,  it  was  not 
from  any  imperfection  in  the  structure  of  Continental 
tyranny.     The  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  might  be 
of  httle  real  avail  against  English  seamen  j  the  homes  of 
the  English  people  might  still  be  as  secure  from  foreign 
invasion  as  when  Nelson  guarded  the  seas ;  but  it  was 
not  from  any  vestige  of  political  honour  surviving  in 
the  Emperor  Alexander.      Where  Alexander's   action 
was  of  decisive  importance,  in  his  mediation  between 
France  and  Prussia,  he  threw  himself  without  scruple 
on  to  the  side  of  oppression.     It  lay  within  his  power 
to  gain  terms  of  peace  for  Prussia  as  lenient  as  those 
which  Austria  had  gained  at  Carapo    Formio  and  at 
Ltmeville  :  he  sacrificed  Prussia,  as  he  allied  himself 
against  the  last  upholders  of  national  independence  in 
Europe,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  receive  Finland 
and  the  Danubian  Provinces. 
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Two  days  before  the  sipmitiire  of  the  Trea 
Tilsit  the  British  troops  which  had  once  been  so  anxiously 
expected  by  the  Czar  landed  in  the  island  of  Iliigen. 
The  struggle  in  which  they  were  intended  to  take  their 
part  was  over.  Sweden  alone  reraained  in  arms ;  and 
even  the  Quixotic  pugnacity  of  King  Gastavus  was 
unable  to  save  Stralsund  from  a  speedy  capitulation. 
But  the  troops  of  Great  Britain  were  not  destined  to 
^ ,.  ^  return  without  strikinj?  a  blow.  The 
rSS^uiF,     negotiations  between    Napoleon  and  Alex- 

1807' 

ander    had    scarcely    begun,    wiien    secret 
intelligence   of   their   purport    was  sent  to  the  British 
Government.*     It  became  known  in  London  that  thi 
fleet  of   Denmark  was  to  be  seized  by  Napoleon,  an 
forced  to  fight  against  Great  Britain.     Canning  and  hi 
colleagues  acted  with  tiie  promptitude  that  seldom  failed 
the  British  Government  when  it  could  eflEect  its  abject 
by  the  fleet  alone.    They  determined  to  anticipate  Napo- 
leon's violation  of  Danish  neutralitj^  and  to  seize  upoi 
the  navy  which  would  otherwise  be  seized  by  Fran 
and  Russia* 

On  the  28th  of  July  a  fleet  with  20.000  men  on 
board  set  sail  from  the  British  coast.     The  troops  landt 


♦  Papers  preM^iited   to   Pnrliaraent   1808,  p.   106.     The  mteUij^iii 
reftehed  Canuing  on   tho  21  &t  of  Jiilj,     Cauiiing'^  deBpat^ih    to   Bnxjj 
Taylor,  July  1^2  ;  Records  :    Denmark,  vol.  196.     It  has  never  been  known 
who  sent  the  iiif"»rii  ation,  but  it  must  h*ve  been  som*^  one  very   nenr  the 
Czar,  for  it  puriwrtetl  to  give  the   very  words  hsihI  by  Napolaim  in 
iiitervievv  wkb  Alexander  on  tlie  riift.     It  iscl+ar,  from  CAnning''s 
of  Jn]y  22,  that  this  eonversatioa  and  nothing  else  had  up  till  then  he«ttl 
rejMirted,    The  informant  was  probably  one  of  the  authoraof  the  Eng] 
alliauce  of  1805. 
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in  Denmark  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  united  with 
the  corps  wliich  liad  ahvady  been  despatched  to  lUigen. 
The  Danish  Government  was  summoned  to  place  its 
navy  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  that  it 
might  remain  as  a  deposit  in  some  British  port  until  the 
conclusion  of  peace.     While  demanding  this  sacrifice  of 
Danish   neutrality,  England  undertook   to  protect  the 
Danish  nation  and  colonies  from  the  hostility  of  Napo- 
leon, and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  its  Government 
every  means  of  naval  and  military  defence.     Failing  the 
surrender  of  the  fleet,  the  English  declared  that  they 
would  hoinbard  Copenhagen.      The  reply  given  to  this 
summons  was  such  as  might  he  expected  from  a  cou* 
mgeous  nation  exasperated   against  Great  IJritain   by 
its  harsh  treatment  of  neutral  ships  of  commerce,  and 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  despot  of  the  Continent  rather 
than  to  the  tyrants  of  the  seas.     Negotiations  proved 
fruitless,  and  on  the  2ud  of  September  the 
hnglisn  opened  nre  on  Lopenhagen.     ror     ©c  coi>euiiagvn, 
tliree  days  and  nights  the  city  underwent 
a  bombardment  of  cruel  efficiency.      Eighteen  hundred 
houses  were  levelled,  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  several 
places,  and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their 
Hves.     At  length  the  commander  found   himself  com- 
pelled to  capituhite.     The  Heet  \\els  handed  over  to  Great 
Britain,  with  all  the  stores  in  the  arsenal  of  Copenhagen. 
It  was  brought  to  England,  no  longer  under  the  terms 
of  a  friendly  neutrality,  but  as  a  prize  of  war. 

The  captors  themselves  were  ashamed  of  their  spoiL 
England  received  an  armament  which  had  been  taken 
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from  a  people  who  were  not  our  enemies,  and  by  an 
attack  which  was  not  war,  with  more  misfjiving  than 
applause*     In  Europe  the  seemingly  unprovoked  assault 
upon  a  weak  neutral  State  excited  the  utmost  indigna^l 
tion.     The  British  Ministry,  who  were  prevented  from 
making  public  the  evidence  which  they  had  received  of 
the  intention  of  the  two  Eniperors,  were  believed  to  have 
invented  the  story  of  ttie  Secret  Treaty.     The  Danish 
Government  denied  that  Napoleon  had  demanded  their 
co-operation  j  Napoleon  and  Alexander  themselves  as- 
sumed  the  air  of  indignant  astonishment.      But   th^H 
facts  alleged  by  Canning  and  his  colleagues  were  correct™ 
The  conspiracy  of  the   two  Emperors  was  no   fiction. 
The  only  question   still   remaining  open— and  this  is    i 
indeed    an    essential    one — rehites   to  the  engagementdH 
entered  into  by  the  Danish  Government  itself.     Napu-    ^ 
leon  in  his  correspondence  of  this  date  alludes  to  certain 
promises  made  to  him  by  the  Court  of  Denmark,  but  he 
also  complains  that  these  promises  had  not  been  fulfilled  ; 
and  the  context  of  the  letter  renders  it  almost  certain 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  demanded  by  NapoleonJ 
nothing  more  was  promised  by  Denmark  than  that  it 
ports  should  be  closed  to  English  vessels.*     Had  th€ 
British  Cabinet  possessed  evidence  of  the  determinatioii 


•  NiiixJeon  to  Talleyi-aiKl,  July  31,  1807.     Ho  instructs  T&llejnuid  tOj 
enter  into  eertaiu  neg'oiirttious  with  the  DuuiBli  Minister,  whieh  would 
meaniiigleNS  if  the  Crowu  Pnnoo  bad  already  iirtntiised  to  hand  over  tb 
lleeL     The  origitial  EugliHh  dotnimeuls,  m  Records:  Denmark,  vol».  19 
197,  really  shaw  that  Canoiug  iit^vcr  conaitlered  that  he  hiwl  any  proof  of 
the  iiit^jutions  of  Deiiiiinrk,  and  that  ho  jnstifitHl  his  aelion  only  by  tW 
inability  of  Dei* mark  to  rt'hijst  Na}i{>kH>u'a  de mauds. 
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of  the  Danish  Government  to  transfer  its  fleet  to  Napo- 
leon without  resistance,  the  attack  upon  Denmark,  con- 
sidared  as  virtually  an  act  of  war,  would  not  have  been 
unjust.  But  beyond  an  alleged  expression  of  Napoleon 
at  Tilsit,  no  such  evidence  was  even  stated  to  have 
reached  London ;  and  the  undoubted  conspiracy  of  the 
Emperors  against  Danish  neutrality  was  no  sufficient 
ground  for  an  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which 
went  so  far  beyond  the  mere  frustration  of  their  designs. 
The  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  demanded  by  England 
would  have  been  an  unqualified  act  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Denmark  against  Napoleon ;  it  was  no  mere  guarantee 
for  a  continued  neutrality.  Nor  had  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  last  excuse  of  an  urgent  and  overwhelming 
necessity.  Nineteen  Danish  men-of-war  would  not  have 
turned  the  scale  against  England,  The  memory  of 
Trafalgar  might  well  have  given  a  British  Ministry 
courage  to  meet  its  enemies  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
war.  Had  the  forces  of  Denmark  been  far  larger  than 
tliey  actually  were,  the  peril  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
so  extreme  as  to  excuse  the  wrong  done  to  mankind  by 
an  example  encouraging  all  future  belligerents  to  antici* 
pate  one  another  in  forcing  each  neutral  state  to  take 
part  with  themselves. 

The  fleet  which  Napoleon  had  meant  to  turn  again^^t 
this  country  now  lay  safe  within  Portsmouth  harbour. 
Denmark,  in  bitter  resentment,  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  rendered  some  service  to  the  Conti- 
nental League  by  the  attacks  of  its  privateers  upon 
British   merchant- vessels   in   the  Baltic.     The    second 
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neutral   power  whose   fate   had  been   decided   by   the 
two  Emperors  at  Tilsit  received  the  sum- 
gBmiamioa         moiis  of  NapoleoD  a  few  days  before  the  attack 
on  Copenhagen.    The   Regent  of  Portugal 
himself  informed  the  British Go vernraentthat  he  had  been 
required  by  Napoleon  to  close  his  ports  to  British  vessel 
to  declare  war  on  England,  and  to  confiscate  all  Britisi 
property  within  his  dominions.     Placed  between  a  Pow^ 
which  coidd  strip  him  of  his  dominions  on  land,  and  one 
which  could  despoil  him  of  everything  he  possessed  beyond 
the  sea,  the  Hegent  determined  to  maintain  his  ancient 
friendship  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  submit  to  Xapo- 
leon  only  in  so  far  as  the  English  Government  would  ex- 
cuse him,  as  acting  under  coercion.    Although  a  nominal 
state  of  war  arose  between  Portugal  and  England,  the 
Regent  really  acted  in  the  interest  of  England,  and  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  British  Cabinet  up  to  the  end 
The  end  was  soon  to  come.     The  demands  of  Na 
leon,    arbitrary    and    oppressive   as   they   w^ere,    by 
means  expressed  his  fiill  intentions  towards  Portugal 
He  had  determined  to  seize  upon  this  country,  and  to 
employ  it  as  a  means  for  extending  his  o^vn  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.     An  army- 
corps,  under  the  command  of  Junot,  had  been  alreadjfl 
placed  in  the  P3Tenees.     On  the  12th  of  October  Napo-^ 
leon  received   the  answer  of  the  Regent  of  Portugal, 
consenting   to    declare    war  upon   England,    and   only 
rejecting  the  dishonourable  order  to  confiscate  all  English 
property.     This  single  act  of  resistance  was  sufficient  fo^| 
Napoleon's  purpose.     He  immediately  recalled  his  am- 
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bassador  from  Lisbon,  and  gave  orders  to  Jnnot  to  cross 
the  frontier,  and  marcli  upon  PortugaL  Tlie  King  of 
Spain,  who  was  to  be  Napoleon's  next  ^dctim, 
was  for  the  moment  employed  as  his  accom- 
plice. A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  between  Napoleon  and  King  Charles 
IV,  for  the  partition  of  Portugal  (Oct.  27).* 
for  the  cession  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  which  was 
still  nominally  governed  by  a  member  of  the  Spanish 
house,  the  King  of  Spain  was  promised  half  the  Por* 
tognese  colonies,  along  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  Indies ;  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal  were 
reserved  for  the  infant  King  of  Etruria,  its  southern 
provinces  for  Godoy,  minister  of  Charles  IV. ;  the  central 
districts  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  France,  and  to  be 
employed  as  a  means  of  regaining  the  Spanish  colonies 

^  from  England  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 

Hta  Not  one  of  these  provisions  was  intended  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  conquest  of  Portugal  was  but  a  part  of 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula.  But  neither  the 
Spanish  Court  nor  the  Spanish  people  suspected  Napo- 
leon's design.  Junot  advanced  without 
resistance  throuerh  the  intervenine^  Spanish  Portugal,  not.. 
territory,  and  pushed  forward  upon  Lisbon 
with  the  utmost  haste.  The  speed  at  which  Napoleon  8 
Ofders  forced  him  to  march  reduced  his  army  to  utter 
prostration,  and  the  least  resistance  would  have  resulted 
ID  its  ruin.  But  the  Court  of  Lisbon  had  determined  to 
quit  a  country  which  they  could  not  hope  to  defend 

*  CevalloSj  p-  73, 
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against  the  master  of  the  Continent.  Already  : 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  House  of  Bra* 
ganza  had  been  familiar  with  the  project  of  transferring 
the  seat  of  their  Goyemment  to  Brazil ;  and  now,  with 
the  approval  of  Great  Britain,  the  Regent  resolved  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  his  family  by  flight  acrosiH 
the  Atlantic.  As  Junot's  troops  approached  the  capital  ™ 
the  servants  of  the  palace  hastily  stowed  the  royal  pro- 
perty on  ship-board.  On  the  29th  of  November,  when 
the  French  were  now  close  at  hand,  the 
squadron  which  bore  the  House  of  Braganza 
to  its  colonial  home  dropped  down  the  Tagus,  saluted  by 
the  cannon  of  the  English  fleet  that  lay  in  the  same 
river,  Junot  entered  the  capital  a  few  hours  later,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Government  without 
encountering  any  opposition.  The  occupation  of  Por- 
tugal was  described  by  Napoleon  as  a  reprisal  for  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  It  excited  but  litt 
attention  in  Europe  ;  and  even  at  the  Spanish  Court  thi 
only  feehng  was  one  of  satisfaction  at  the  approaching 
aggrandisement  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy*  The  full 
significance  of  Napoleon's  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Peninsula  was  not  discovered  until  some  months 
were  passed. 

Portugal  and  Denmark  had  felt  the  consequent 
of  the  peace  made  at  Tilsit.  Less,  however,  de-' 
pended  upon  the  fate  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  the  Portu- 
guese Eoyal  Family  than  upon  the  fate  of 
Prussia,  the  most  cruelly  wronged  of  all 
the   victims   sacrificed  by  Alexander's  ambition.     The 
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unfortunate  Prussian  State,  reduced  to  half  its  former 
eortent,  devastated  and  impoverished  by  war,  and  bur- 
dened with  the  support  of  a  French  array,  found  in  the 
crisis  of  its  ruin  the  beginning  of  a  worthier  national 
hfe.  Napoleon >  in  his  own  vindictive  jealousy,  unwit- 
tingly brought  to  the  head  of  the  Prussian  Clovernment 
the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  statesman  of  the  Continent. 
Since  the  spring  of  1807  Baron  Hardenberg  had  again 
been  the  leading  Minister  of  Prussia,  and  it  was  to  his 
counsel  that  the  King's  honourable  rejection  of  a  separate 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Eylau  was  due.  Napoleon  could 
not  permit  this  Minister,  whom  he  bad  already  branded 
as  a  partisan  of  Great  Britain,  to  remain  in  power:  he 
iniiisted  upon  Hardenberg's  dismissal,  and 
recommended  the  King  of  Prussia  to  summon 
Stein,  who  was  as  yet  known  to  Napoleon  only  as  a 
ikillal  financier,  likely  to  succeed  in  raising  the  money 
which  the  French  intended  to  extort. 

Stein  entered  upon  office  on  the  5th  of  October,  1807, 
with  almost  dictatorial  power.     The  need  of  the  most 
radical  changes  in  the  public  services,  as  well  as  in  the  social 
order  of  the  Prussian  State,  had  been  brought  home  to 
all  enlightened  men  by  the  disasters  of  the  war ;  and  a 
commission,  which  included  among  its  members  the  his- 
torian Niebuhr,  had  already  sketched  large  measures  of 
reform  before  Hardenberg  quitted  office.    Stein^s  appoint- 
ment broujjht  to  the  head  of  the  State  a  man  immeasur- 
ably  superior  to  Hardenberg  in  the  energy  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  great  changes,  and  gave  to  those  who 
were  the  most  sincerely  engaged  in  civil  or  military 
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reform  a  leader  unrivalled  in  patriotic  zeal,  in  boldne 
and  in  purity  of  character.     The  first  great  legislative 

measure  o£  Stein  was  the  abolition  of  serfage, 
e^tioQ,  oct.t>.     and  of  all  the  legal  distinctions  wliich  fixed 

within  the  limits  of  their  caste  the  noble,  the 
citizen,  and  the  peasant.  In  setting  his  name  to  the 
edict*  which,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1807,  made  an  end 
of  the  mediaeval  framework  of  Prussian  society,  Stein 
was  indeed  but  consummating  a  change  which  the  pro- 
gress of  neighbom'ing  States  must  have  forced  upon 
Prussia,  whoever  held  its  government.  The  Decree  was 
framed  upon  the  report  of  Hardenberg*s  Commission,  and 
was  published  by  Stein  within  six  days  after  his  own  entry 
upon  oflSce.  Great  as  were  the  changes  involved  in  this 
edict  of  emancipation,  it  contained  no  more  than  waa 
necessary  to  bring  Prussia  up  to  the  level  of  the  least 
advanced  of  the  western  Continental  States.  In  Austria 
pure  serfage  had  been  abolished  by  Maria  Theresa  thirty 
years  before;  it  vanished,  along  vrith  most  of  the  legal 
distinctions  of  class,  wherever  the  victories  of  France 
carried  a  new  political  order ;  even  the  misused  peasantry 
of  Poland  had  been  freed  from  their  degrading  yoke 
within  the  borders  of  the  newly-founded  Duchy  of  War- 
saw. If  Prussia  was  not  to  renounce  its  partnership  in 
European  progress  and  range  itself  with  its  barbarous 
eastern  neighbour,  that  order  which  fettered  the  peasant 
to  the  soil,  and  limited  every  Prussian  to  the  hereditary 
occupations  of  his  class  could  no  longer  be  maintained. 
It  is  not  as  an  achievement  of  individual  genius,  but  as 

•  Pertz,  ii.,  23.    Seeley,  i.,  430, 
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the  most  vivid  expression  of  the  differences  between  the 
old  and  the  new  Europe,  that  the  first  measure  of  Stein 
deserves  a  closer  examination* 

The  Edict  of  October  9,  1807»  extinguished  all  per- 
sonal servitude ;  it  permitted  the  noble,  the  citizen,  and 
the  peasant  to  follow  any  calling  ;  it  abolished  the  rule 
which  prevented  land  held  by  a  member  of  one  class 
from  passing  into  the  hands  of  another  class ;  it  em- 
powered families  to  free  their  estates  from  entaiL    Taken 
together,  these  enactments  substitute  the  free  disposition 
of  labour  and  property  for  the  outworn  doctrine  wliich 
Pniiisia  had  inherited  from  the  feudal  ages,  that  what  a 
man  is  born  that  he  shall  live  and  die.    The     „^   „ 
extinction  of  serfage,  though  not  the  most     ESdTlrfteT^^'tS^ 
prominent  provision  of  the  Edict,  was  the 
ooe  whose  effects  were  the  soonest  felt.     In  the  greater 
part  of  Prussia  the  marks  of  serfage,  as  distinct  from 
payments  and  services  amounting  to  a  kind  of  rent,  were 
the  obligation  of  the  peasant  to  remain  on  his  holding, 
and  the  right  of  the  lord  to  take  the  peasant's  children 
as  unpaid  servants  into  his  house.     A  general  relation 
of  obedience  and  command  existed,  as  between  an  here- 
ditary   subject   and   master,    although   the    lord  couhl 
neither  exact  an  arbitrary  amount  of  labour  nor  inflict 
the  cruel  punishments  which  had  been  common  in  Puland 
and  Hungary.    What  the  villein  %vas  in  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  the  serf  was  in  Prussia  in  the 
year  1806  ;  and  the  change  which  in  England  gradually 
elevated  the  villein  into  the  free  copyholder  was  that 
change  which,  so  many   centuries  later,  the   Prussian 
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legislator  effected  by  one  great  measure.     Stein  made 
the  Prussian  peasant  what  the  English  copyholder  had 
become  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VI F.,  and  what  the 
French  peasant  had  been  before  1789,  a  free  person,  but 
one  bound  to  render  fixed  dues  and  service  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  in  virtue  of  the  occupation  of  his  land.    These 
feudal  dues  and  services,  which  the  French  peasant,  ac- 
customed for  centuries  before  the  Bevolution  to  consider 
himself  as  the  full  proprietor  of  the  land,  treated  as  a 
mere  grievance  and  abuse,  Stein  considered  to  be  the 
best  form  in  which  the  joint  interest  of  the  lord  and 
the  peasant  could  be  maintained.     It  was  reserved  for 
Hardenberg,  four  years  later,  to  free  the  peasant  from 
all   obligations  towards  his  lord,  and  to  place  him  ifl 
unshackled  proprietorship  of  two-thirds  of  his  former 
holding,  the  lord  receiving  the  remaining  one-third  in 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  feudal  dues.    Neither  Stein 
nor  Hardenberg  interfered  with  the  right  of  the  lord  to 
act  as  judge  and  police-magistrate  within  the  limits  of 
his  manor;  and  the  hereditary  legal  jurisdiction,  wbich 
was  abolished  in  Scotland  in  1747,  and  in  France  in  1789, 
continued  unchanged  in  Prussia  down  to  the  year  1S4S. 
The  history  of  Agrarian  Reform  upon  the  Continent 
sliows  how  vast  was  the  interval  of  time  by 
Sl  SSJTlS     which  some  of  the  greatest  social  changes  il 
°*     ' .  England  had  anticipated  the  correspond^ 

changes  in  almost  all  other  nations.  But  if  the  Prussian 
peasant  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  remained  in  the 
ser\'ile  condition  which  had  passed  out  of  mind  in  Great 
Britain  before  the  Reformation,  the  early  prosperity  of 
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the  peasant  in  England  was  dearly  purchased  by  a  sub- 
sequent decline  wbicb    has  made    his    present   lot  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  the 
Prussian  serf.     However  heav}*^  the  load  of  the  Prussian 
serf,  his  holding  was  at  least  protected  by  law  from 
absorption  into  the  domain  of  his  lord.     Before  suffi- 
cient capital  had  been  amassed  in   Prussia   to  render 
landed   property  an  object   of  competition,  the  forced 
military  service  of  Frederick  had  made  it  a  rule  of  State 
tliat  the  farmsteads  of  the  peasant  class  must  remain 
undiminished  in  number,  at  whatever  violence  to  the 
laws  of  the  market  or  the  desires  of  great  landlords. 
No  process  was  permitted  to  take  place  corresponding  to 
that  by  which,  in  England,  after  the  villein  had  become 
the  free  copyholder,  the  lord,  with  or  without  technical 
legal  right,   terminated   the   copjhold  tenure    of   his 
retainer,  and  made  the  land  as  much  his  own  exclusive 
property  as  the  chairs    and  tables    in   his  house.     In 
Prussia,  if  the  law  kept  the  peasant  on  the  land,  it  also 
kept  the  land  for  the  peasant.     Economic  conditions,  in 
the  absence  of  such  control  in  England,  worked  against 
the  class  of  small  holders.     Their  early  enfranchisement 
in  fact  contributed  to  their  extinction.     It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  for  the  English  labouring  class  to  remain 
bound  by  a  semi-servile  tie  to  their  land,  than  to  gain  a 
free  holding  wliich  the  law,  siding  with  the  landlord, 
treated  as   terminable  at  the   expiration   of   particular 
lives,  and  which  the  increasing  capital  of  the  rich  made 
its  favourite  prey.      It  is  little  profit  to  the  landless^ 
resourceless  English  labourer  to  know  that  his  ancestor 
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was  a  yeoman  when  the  Prussian  was  a  serf.     Long  asV 
the  bondage  of  the  peasant  on  the  mainland  endured, 

prosperity  came  at  last.     The  conditions  which  once  dis- 
tinguished agricultural  England  from  the  Continent  are 
now  reversed.     Nowhere  on  the  Continent  is  there  a 
labouring  class  so  stripped  and  despoiled  of  all  interest  _ 
in  the  soil,  so  sedulously  excluded  from  all  possibilities™ 
of  proprietorship,  as  in  England.    In  England  alone  the 
absence  of  internal  revolution  and  foreign  pressure  has 
preserved  a  class  whom  a  life  spent  in-  toil  leaves  as  bare 
and  dependent  as  when  it  began,  and  to  whom  the  only 
boon  which   their  country  can  offer   is   the  education  — 
which  may  lead  them  to  quit  it.  V 

Besides  the  commission  which  had  drafted  the  Edict 
of  Emancipation,  Stein  found  a  military  commission 
engaged  on  a  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Prussian  army.  The  existing  system 
forced  the  peasant  to  serve  in  the  ranks  for  twenty 
years,  and  drew  the  officers  from  the  nobility,  leaving 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  without  either  the  duty  or  the 
right  to  enter  the  army  at  alL  Since  the  battle  of 
Jena,  no  one  doubted  that  the  principle  of  universal 
liability  to  raititary  service  must  be  introduced  into 
Prussia  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  disasters  of  the 
State  rendered  it  impossible  to  maintain  an  army  on 
anything  approaching  to  its  former  scale.  With  half 
its  territory  torn  from  it,  and  the  remainder  devastated 
by  war>  Prussia  could  barely  afford  to  keep  40,000  soUfl 
diers  in  arms.  Such  were  the  conditions  laid  before  the 
men  who  were  charged  with  the  construction  of  a  new  ^ 
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Fmssian  military  system.  Their  conclusions,  imperfect 
in  themselves,  and  but  partially  carried  out  in  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  have  nevertheless  been  the  basis  of  the 
latest  military  oi^anisation  of  Prussia  and  of  Europe 
generally.  The  problem  was  solved  by  the  adoption  of 
a  short  period  of  service  and  the  rapid  draft- 
ing of  the  trained  conscript  into  a  reserve- 
foifce,  Scharahorst,  President  of  the  Military  Com- 
mission, to  whom  more  than  to  any  one  man  Prussia 
owed  its  military  revival,  proposed  to  maintain  an  Ac- 
tive Army  of  40,000  men  ;  a  Reserve,  into  which  sol- 
diers should  pass  after  short  service  in  the  active 
army ;  a  Xiandwehr,  to  be  employed  only  for  the  in* 
teraal  defence  of  the  country  ;  and  a  Landstunn,  or 
general  arming  of  the  population,  for  a  species  of  gue- 
rilla warfare.  Scharnhorsts  project  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Stein,  who  held  a  seat  and  a  vote  on  the 
MiUtary  Commission ;  and  the  system  of  short  service, 
with  a  Reserve,  was  immediately  brought  into  action, 
though  on  a  very  limited  scale.  The  remainder  of  the 
scheme  had  to  wait  for  the  assistance  of  events.  The 
principle  of  universal  military  obligation  was  first  pro- 
claimed in  the  war  of  IS  13,  when  also  the  Landwehr 
was  first  enrolled. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Prussian  military  system 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  peasant,  though  promoted 
by  Stein's  accession  to  power,  did  not  originate  in  Stein 
himself;  the  distinctive  work  of  Stein  was 

Sfceiti**  plAiu   of 

a  great  scheme  of  political  reform.      Had     ^^^"^  "^'^• 
Stein  remained  longer  in  power,  he  would  have  given 
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to  Prassia  at  least  the  beginDings  of  constitutional 
government,  Erents  drove  him  from  office  when  but  a 
small  part  of  his  project  was  carried  into  effect ;  but  the 
project  itself  was  great  and  comprehensive.  He  designed 
to  give  Prussia  a  Parliament,  and  to  establish  a  system 
of  seif-govemment  in  its  towns  and  country  distTiets. 
Stein  had  visited  England  in  his  youth.  The  history 
and  the  literature  of  England  interested  him  beyond 
those  of  any  other  country ;  and  he  had  learnt  from 
England  that  the  partnership  of  the  nation  in  the  work 
of  government^  so  far  from  weakening  authority,  ani- 
mates  it  with  a  force  which  no  despotic  system  can  long 
preserve.  Almost  every  important  state-paper  written 
by  Stein  denounces  the  apathy  of  the  civil  population  of 
Prussia,  and  attributes  it  to  their  exclusion  from  all 
exercise  of  public  duties.  He  declared  that  the  nation 
must  be  raised  from  its  torpor  by  the  establishment  of 
representative  government  and  the  creation  of  free  local 
institutions  in  town  and  country.  Stein  was  no  friend 
of  democracy.  Like  every  other  Prussian  statesman  he 
took  for  granted  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous  monarchical 
power  at  the  centre  of  the  State ;  but  around  the  pel 
manent  executive  he  desired  to  gather  the  Council  of  thi 
uedpifora  Natiou,  chcckiug  at  least  the  caprices  of 
MiiaicipaiitiMp  Cabinet-rule^  and  makine:  the  opinion  of  the 
^*'*^  people  felt  by  the  monarch.     Stein's  Parlia- 

ment  would   have   been  a  far  weaker  body  than  the! 
English  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  at  least  not! 
intended  to  be  a  mockery,  like  those  legislative  bodies 
which  Napoleon  and  his  clients  erected  as  the  disguisflj 
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of  despotism.  The  transaction  of  local  business  in  the 
towns  and  country  districts,  which  had  hitherto  be- 
longed to  officials  of  the  Crown,  Stein  desired  to  transfer 
in  part  to  bodies  elected  by  the  inhabitants  themselves. 
The  functions  allotted  to  the  new  niunicipal  bodies 
illustrated  the  modest  and  cautious  nature  of  Stein's 
attempt  in  the  direction  of  self-government,  including 
J  no  more  than  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  superintendence 
I  of  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  streets  and  public* 
K  buildings.  Finance  remained  partly,  police  wholly,  in 
A|he  hands  of  the  central  Government.  Equally  limited 
were  the  powers  which  Stein  proposed  to  entrust  to  the 
district  councils  elected  by  the  rural  population.  In 
comparison  with  the  self-government  of  England  or 
America,  the  self-government  which  Stein  would  have 
introduced  into  Prussia  was  of  the  most  elementary 
character ;  yet  his  policy  stood  out  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  which  in  every  client-state  of  Napoleon  was 
BOW  crushing  out  the  last  elements  of  local  independence 
imder  a  rigid  official  centralisation. 

Stein  was  indeed  unable  to  transform  Prussia  as  he 
desired.  Of  the  legislative,  the  municipal, 
ind  the  district  reforms  which  he  had 
sketched,  the  municipal  reform  was  the 
only  one  which  he  had  time  to  carry  out  before  being 
driven  from  power;  and  for  forty  years  the  municipal 
institutions  created  by  St^in  were  the  only  fragment 
of  liberty  which  Prussia  enjoyed.  A  vehement  opposi- 
tion to  reform  was  excited  among  the  landowners,  and 
supported  by  a  powerful  party  at  the  Court*     Stein  was 
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detested  by  the  nobles  whose  peasant-s  he  had  emanci- 
pated, and  by  the  Berlin  aristocracy,  which  for  the  last 
ten  years  had  maintained  the  policy  of  friendship  with 
France,  and  now  declared  the  only  safety  of  the  Prus- 
sian State  to  lie  in  unconditional  submission  to  Napo- 
leon, The  fire  of  patriotism,  of  energy,  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  burned  in  Stein  made  him  no  representative  of 
the  Prussian  governing  classes  of  his  time.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  lando^\Tiers,  who  deemed  him  a  Jacobin, 
and  the  friends  of  the  French,  who  called  him  a  mad* 
man,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Minister  sent 
into  banishment  by  order  of  Napoleon  himself  (Dec, 
1808).  Stein  left  the  greater  part  of  his  work  uncom- 
pleted, but  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain.  The  years  of 
his  ministry  in  1807  and  1808  were  the  years  that 
gathered  together  everything  that  was  worthiest  in 
Prussia  in  the  dawn  of  a  national  revival,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that  great  movement  in  which,  after  an 
interval  of  the  deepest  gloom,  Stein  was  himself  toj 
light  the  nation  to  its  victory. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 
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Spain,  which  had  played  so  msignificant  a  part  through- 
out the  BevolutioTiary  War,  was  now  about 
to  become  the  theatre  of  events  that  opened 
a  new  world  of  hope  to  Europe*  Its  king,  the  Bourbon 
Charles  IV.,  was  more  weak  and  more  pitiful  than  any 
sovereign  of  the  age.  Power  belonged  to  the  Queen 
and  to  her  paramour  Oodoy,  who  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  had  so  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country  that 
every  change  in  its  policy  had  brought  wdth  it  new 
disaster*  In  the  war  of  the  First  Coalition  Spain  had 
joined  the  Allies,  and  French  armies  had  crossed  the 
Pyrenees.  In  1796  Spain  entered  the  service  of  France* 
and  lost  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  At  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  Napoleon  surrendered  its  colony  Trinidad  to 
England;  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  he  again  forced  it 
into  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  and  brought  upon  it 
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the  disaster  of  TrafaJgar,  This  unbroken  humiliation  of 
the  Spanish  arms,  combined  with  intolerable  oppression 
and  impoverishment  at  home,  raised  so  bitter  an  outcr^f 
against  Godoy^s  government,  that  foreign  observers,  who 
underrated  the  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  people,  believed 
the  country  to  be  on  the  verge  of  revolution.  At  the 
Court  itself  the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Neapolitan  wife,  headed  a  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  Oodoy  and  the  supporters  of  French  dominion. 
Godoy,  insecure  at  home,  threw  himself  the 
more  unreservedly  into  the  arms  of  Napo- 
leon, who  bestowed  upon  liim  a  contemptuous  patronage^ 
and  flattered  him  with  the  promise  of  an  independent 
principality  in  PortugaL  Izquierdo,  Qodoy's  agent  at 
Paris,  received  proposals  from  Napoleon  which  were 
concealed  from  the  Spanish  Ambassador;  and  during 
the  first  months  of  1806  Napoleon  possessed  no  more 
devoted  servant  than  the  man  who  virtually  held  the 
government  of  Spain, 

The  opening  of  negotiations  between  Napoleon  and 
Fox*s  Ministry  in  May,  1806,  first  shook  this  relation  of 
confidence  and  obedience.  Peace  between  France  and 
England  involved  the  abandonment  on  the  part  of  Napo* 
leon  of  any  attack  upon  Portugal ;  and  Napoleon  now 
began  to  meet  Godoy's  inquiries  after  his  Portuguese 
principality  with  an  ominous  silence*  The  next  intelli- 
gence received  was  that  the  Spanish  Balearic  Islands 
had  been  oftered  by  Napoleon  to  Great  Britain,  with 
the  view  of  providing  an  indemnity  for  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  if  he  should  give  up  Sicily  to  Joseph  Bona* 
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parte  (July,  180G).  This  contemptuous  appropriation  of 
Spanish  territory,  without  even  the  pretence  of  consult- 
ing the  Spanish  Government,  excited  scarcely  less  anger 

Madrid  than  the  corresponding  proposal  with  regard 
to  Hanover  excited  at  Berlin.  The  Court  began  to  medi- 
tate a  change  of  policy,  and  watched  the  events  which 
were  leading  Prussia  to  arm  for  the  war  of  ISOfi.  A 
few  weeks  more  passed,  and  news  arrived  that  Buenos 
Ajres,  the  capital  of  Spanish  South  America,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  This  disaster  produced 
the  deepest  impression,  for  the  loss  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  believed,  and  with  good  reason,  to  be  but  the  prelude 
to  tlie  loss  of  the  entire  American  empire  of  Spain, 
Continuance  of  the  war  mth  England  was  certain  ruin  ; 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  Napoleon  was  at  lea^t  not 
hopeless,  now  that  Prussia  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
its  amiy  into  the  scale  against  France.  An  agent  was 
despatched  by  the  Spanish  Government  to 
London  (Sept.,  ISOG) ;  and,  upon  the  com-  jotri  Pruwk  la 
mencement  of  hostilities  by  Prussia,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  Godoy,  which,  without  naming 
anj  actual  enemy,  summoned  the  Spanish  people  to 
prepare  for  a  war  on  behalf  of  their  country. 

Scarcely  had  the  manifesto  been  reaJ  by  the  Spaniards 
when  the  Prussian  army  was  annihilated  at  Jena.  The 
dream  of  resistance  to  Napoleon  vanished  away ;  the  only 
anxiety  of  the  Spanish  Government  was  to  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  its  untimely  daring.  Godoy  hastened  to 
explain  that  his  martial  proclamation  had  been  directed 
not  against  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  but  against  the 
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Emperor  of  Morocco*  Napoleon  professed  himself  satis* 
tied  with  this  palpable  absurdit}'^ :  it  appeared  as  if  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months  had  left  no  trace  on  his  mind. 
Immediately  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  resumed  his  nego- 
tiations with  Godoy  upon  the  old  friendly  footing,  and 
brought  them  to  a  conclusion  m  the  Treaty 
of  Fontainebleau  (Oct.,  18U7),  which  pro- 
vided for  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by 
French  and  a  Spanish  army,  and  for  its  division  int 
principalities,  one  of  which  was  to  be  conferred  upoS 
Godoy  himself.  The  occupation  of  Portugal  was  duly 
efiected,  and  Godoy  looked  forward  to  the  speedy  retire- 
ment of  the  French  from  the  province  wdiich  was  to  be 
his  portion  of  the  spoih 

Napoleon,  how^ever,  had  other  ends  in  view.  Spain, 
not  Portugal,  was  the  true  pri^e.  Napoleon 
had  gradually  formed  the  determination  of  i 
taking  Spain  into  his  own  hands,  and  the  I 
dissensions  of  the  Court  itself  enabled  him  to  appeaaJ 
upon  the  scene  as  the  judge  to  w4iom  all  parties  ap^ 
pealed.  The  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand  had  long  been  at 
open  enmity  with  Godoy  and  his  owti  mother.  So  \gi 
as  Ferdinand's  Neapolitan  wife  was  alive,  her  influenc 
made  the  Crown  Prince  the  centre  of  the  painty  host 
to  France;  but  after  her  death  in  1SU6,  at  a  time  when 
Godoy  himself  inclined  to  join  Naj>oleon*s  enemie^l 
Ferdinand  took  up  a  new  position,  and  allied  himselfJ 
with  the  French  Ambassador,  at  whose  instigation  to! 
wrote  to  Napoleon,  soliciting  the  hand  of  a  princess  ofi 
the  Napoleonic   House.*     Godoy,   though  unaware  off 
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the  letter,  discoverecl  that  Ferdinand  was  engaged  in 
some  intrigue.  King  Charles  was  made  to  believe  that 
his  son  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him. 
The  Prince  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1807,  a  royal  proclamation  appeared  at  Madrid, 
announcing  that  Ferdinand  had  been  detected  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  parents,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
be  brought  to  justice  along  with  his  accomplices.  King 
Charles  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  of 
whose  connection  with  Ferdinand  he  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion,  stating  that  he  intended  to  exclude 
the  Crown  Prince  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain*  No  sooner  had  Napoleon  received  the  commu- 
nication  from  the  simple  King  than  he  saw  himself  in 
possession  of  the  pretext  for  intervention  which  he  had 
wo  long  desired.  The  most  pressing  orders  were  given 
for  the  concentration  of  troops  on  the 
Spanish  frontier ;  Napoleon  appeared  to  be 
on  the  point  of  entering  Spain  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  hereditary  rights  of  Ferdinand.  The 
opportunity,  however,  proved  less  favourable  than  Napo- 
leon had  expected*  The  Crown  Prince,  overcome  by 
ll&s  fears,  begged  forgiveness  of  his  father,  and  disclosed 
the  negotiations  which  had  taken  place  between  himself 
and  the  French  Ambassador*  Godoy,  dismayed  at  find- 
ag  Napoleon's  liand  in  what  he  had  supposed  to  be  a 
Here  palace-intrigue,  abandoned  all  thought  of  proceed- 
further  against  the  CrowTi  Prince ;  and  a  manifesto 
^tenoonced  that  Ferdinand  wms  restored  to  the  favour  of 
[Ms  father.     Napoleon  now  countermanded   the   order 
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which  he  had  given  tot  the  despatch  of  the   Rhenisli^ 
troops   to   the  Pyrenees,    and   contented  himself  with 
directing  General  Dupont,  the  commander  of  an  array- 
corps  nominally  destined  for  Portugal,  to 
SK*nec^^     cross  the  Spanish  frontier  and  advance  as 

far  as  Yittoria.  ^1 

Dupont's  troops  entered  Spain  in  the  last  days  o^^ 
the  year  1807,    and  were   received  mth  acclamations. 

It  was  universally  believed  that  Napoleon     I 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Ferdinand,  and 
intended  to  deliver  the  Spanish  nation  from     \ 
the  detested  rule  of  Godoy,    Since  the  open  attack  made 
upon  Ferdinand  in  the  publication  of  the  pretended  con- 
spiracy, the  Crown  Prince,  who  was  personally  as  con^r^ 
temptible  as  any  of  his  enemies,  had  become  the  idol  olH 
the  people.     For  years  past  the  hatred  of  the  nation 
towards   Godoy   and  the   Queen   had   been   constantly    ' 
deepening,  and  the  very  reforms  which  Godoy  efifectedH 
in  the  hope  of  attaching  to  tiimself  the  more  enlightenecl™ 
classes  only  served  to  complete  his  unpopularity  -with  the 
fanatical  mass  of  the  nation.   The  French,  who  gradually 
entered  the  Peninsula   to  the  number  of  80,000,  and 
who  described  themselves  as  the  protectors  of  Ferdinand 
and   of  the   true   Catholic  faith,  were  able  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  northern  provinces  without  exciting 
suspicion.     It  was  only  when  their  commanders,  by  a 
series  of  tricks  worthy  of  American  savages,  obtained 
possession  of  the  frontier  citadels  and  fortresses,  that 
the  wiser  part  of  the  nation  began  to  entertain  some 
doubt  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  their  ally.    At  the  Coi 
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itself  and  among  the  enemies  of  Ferdinand  the  advance 
of  the  French  roused  the  utmost  alarm.  King  Charles 
wrote  to  Napoleon  in  the  tone  of  ancient  friendship; 
but  the  answer  he  received  was  tlireatening  and  myste- 
rioxis«  The  utterances  which  the  Emperor  let  fall  in 
the  presence  of  persons  likely  to  report  them  at  Madrid 
were  even  more  alarming,  and  were  intended  to  terrify 
the  Court  into  the  resolution  to  take  flight  from  Madrid. 
The  capital  once  abandoned  by  the  King,  Napoleon 
judged  that  he  might  safely  take  everything  into  his 
own  hands  on  the  pretence  of  restoring  to  Spain  the 
government  which  it  had  lost. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  ISOS,  Murat  was  ordered  to 
quit  Paris  in  order  to  assume  the  command 
in  Spain.  Not  a  word  was  said  by  Napoleon 
to  him  before  his  departure.  His  instructions  first 
reached  him  at  Bayonne  ;  they  were  of  a  military  nature, 
and  gave  no  indication  of  the  ultimate  political  object 
of  his  mission.  Murat  entered  Spain  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
knowing  no  more  than  that  he  was  ordered  to  reassure 
ttU  parties  and  to  commit  himself  to  none,  but  with  full 
confidence  that  he  himself  was  intended  by  Napoleon  to 
be  the  niccessor  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  It  was  now 
that  the  Spanish  Court,  expecting  the  appearance  of  the 
French  army  in  Madrid,  resolved  upon  that  flight  which 
Napoleon  considered  so  necessary  to  his  own  success. 
The  project  was  not  kept  a  secret.  It  passed  from 
Godoy  to  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  from  them  to  the 
IHeods  of  Ferdinand.  The  populace  of  Madrid  was  in- 
flamed by  the  report  that  Godoy  was  about  to  carry  the 
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King  to  a  distance,  in  order  to  prolong  the  raisgovem- 
ment  which  the  French  had  detemiined  to  overthrow, 
A  turaultuous  crowd  marclied  from  the  capital  to  Aran- 
juez,  the  residence  of  the  Court.  On  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  March,  the  palace  of  Godoy  was  stormed  by  the 
mob.  Godoy  himself  was  seized,  and  carried  to  the 
barracks  amid  the  blows  and  curses  of  the 
populace.  The  terrified  King,  who  already 
saw  before  him  the  fate  of  his  cousin,  Louis 
XVI.,  first  published  a  decree  depriving  Godoy  of  all  his 
dignities,  and  then  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  On^ 
the  19tli  of  March  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  King.        ™ 

Such  ivas  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  met  Murat 
as  he  approached  Madrid.  Tlie  dissensions  of  the  Court, 
which  were  to  supply  his  ground  of  intervention,  had 
been  terminated  by  the  Spaniards  themselves :  in  the 
place  of  a  despised  dotard  and  a  menaced  favourite, 
Spain  had  gained  a  youthful  sovereign  around  whom  all 
classes  of  the  nation  rallied  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
Murat*s  position  became  a  very  difiicult  one ;  but  he 
supplied  wiiat  was  wanting  in  his  instructions  by  the 
craft  of  a  man  bent  upon  creating  a  vacancy  in  hiflH 
own  favour.  He  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Monthieu,  to^ 
visit  the  dethroned  sovereign,  and  obtained  a  protest 
from  King  Charles  IV.,  declaring  his  abdication  to  have 
been  extorted  from  him  by  force,  and  consequently  to  be 
null  and  void.  This  document  Murat  kept 
Madrid,  Mmrch  sccrct  J  but  he  carefully  abstained  from  doing 
anything  which  might  involve  a  recognition 
of  Ferdinand  s  title.     On  the  23rd  of  March  the  French 
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troops  entered  Madrid.  Nothing  had  as  yet  become 
known  to  the  public  that  indicated  an  altered  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  French ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Murat^  as 
the  supposed  friends  of  Ferdinand,  met  with  as  friendly 
a  reception  in  Madrid  as  in  the  other  towns  of  Spain. 
On  the  following  day  Ferdinand  himself  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  the  capital,  amid  wild  demonstrations  of  an 
almost  bai*baric  loyalty. 

In  the  tumult  of  popular  joy  it  was  noticed  that 
Murat's  troops  continued  their  exercises  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  pageant  that  so  deeply  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  Spaniards.  Suspicions  were  aroased ;  tlie 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  French  soldiers  began 
to  change  into  irritation  and  ill-wilL  The  end  of  the 
long  drama  of  deceit  was  in  fact  now  close  at  hand. 
On  the  4th  of  April  General  Savary  arrived  at  Madrid 
with  instructions  independent  of  those  given  to  Murat. 
He  was  charged  to  entice  the  new  Spanish 
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sovereign  from  his  capital,  and  to  bring  him,  BS?!J2J?,**iJiii, 
either  as  a  dupe  or  as  a  prisoner,  on  to 
French  soil.  The  task  was  not  a  diflScuIt  one.  Savary 
pretended  that  Napoleon  had  actually  entered  Spain, 
and  that  he  only  required  an  assurance  of  Ferdinand's 
continued  friendship  before  recognising  him  as  the  legi- 
timate successor  of  Charles  IV,  Ferdinand,  he  added, 
coold  show  no  greater  mark  of  cordiality  to  his  patron 
than  by  advancing  to  meet  him  on  the  road.  Snared  by 
these  hopes,  Ferdinand  set  out  from  Madrid,  in  company 
with  Savary  and  some  of  his  own  foolish  confidants. 
On  reaching  Burgos  the  party  found  no  signs  of  the 
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Emperor.  They  continued  their  journey  to  Vittoria. 
Here  Ferdinand's  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  he  de- 
clined to  proceed  farther.  Savary  hastened  to  Bayonne 
to  report  the  delay  to  Napoleon,  He  returned  with  a 
letter  which  overcame  Ferdinand's  scruples  and  induced 
him  to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  of 
statesmen  and  the  loyal  violence  of  the  simple  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district.  At  Bayonne  Ferdinand  was  visited 
by  Napoleon,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  the  objec 
of  his  journey.  In  the  afternoon  the  Emperor  received 
Ferdinand  and  his  suite  at  a  neighbouring  chateau,  but^ 
preserved  the  same  ominous  silence.  When  the  other 
guests  departed,  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  a  member  ol^ 
Ferdinand\s  retinue,  was  detained,  and  learned  from 
Napoleon's  own  lips  the  fate  in  store  for  the  Bourbon 
Monarchy,  Savary  returned  to  Bayonne  with  Ferdinand, 
and  informed  the  prince  that  he  must  renounce  the 
crown  of  Spain.* 

For  some  days  Ferdinand  held  out  against  Napo- 
leon's demands  with  a  stubbornness  not  often  shown  by 
hira  in  the  course  of  his  mean  and  hypocritical  career. 
He  was  avssailed  not  only  by  Napoleon  but  by  those 
w^hose  fall  had  been  his  own  rise  j  for  Godoy  was  sent 
to  liayonne  by  Murat,  and  the  old  King  and  Queen 
hurried  after  their  son  in  order  to  witness  his  humilia- 
tion. Ferdinand's  parents  attacked  liim  with  an  inde- 
cency that  astonished  even  Napoleon  himself ;  but 
the  Prince  maintained  his  refusal  untO  news  arrived 
from  Madrid  which  terrified  him  into  submission*  The 
■  EscoiquLG,  Eipos^,  p.  57,  107. 
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imtation  of  the  capital  had  cuhninated  in  an  armed 
conflict  between  the  populape  and  the  French  troops* 
On  an  attempt  being  made  by  Marat  to  remove  the 
remaining  members  of  the  royal  family  from  the  palace, 
the  capital  had  broken,  into  open  insurrection,  and 
wherever  French  soldiers  were  found  alone 
or  in  small  bodies  they  were  massacred, 
(May  2.)  Some  hundreds  of  the  French 
perished ;  but  the  victory  of  Murat  was  speedy,  and  his 
Teogeance  ruthless.  The  insurgents  were  driven  into 
the  great  central  square  of  the  city,  and  cut  down  by 
repeated  charges  of  cavalry.  When  all  resistance  w^as 
over,  numbers  of  the  citizens  were  shot  in  cold  blood. 
Such  was  the  intelligence  which  reached  Bayonne  in 
the  midst  of  Napoleon's  struggle  \\4th  Ferdinand. 
There  was  no  further  need  of  argument. 
was  informed  that  if  he  withheld  liis  resig- 
nation for  twenty-four  hoars  longer  he 
would  be  treated  as  a  rebel.  He  yielded; 
and  for  a  couple  of  country  houses  and  two  life-annui- 
ties the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  was  renounced 
in  favour  of  Napoleon  by  father  and  son. 

The  crown  had  indeed  been  won  without  a  battle. 
That  there  remained  a  Spanish  nation  ready 
to  fight  to  the  death  for  its  independence 
was  not  a  circumstance  which  Napoleon  had  taken  into 
account.  His  experience  had  as  yet  taught  him  of  no 
force  but  that  of  Governments  and  armies.  In  the 
lai^er  States,  or  groups  of  States,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  spoil  of  France,  the  sense  of  nationality  scarcely 
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existed.  Italy  had  felt  it  no  disgrace  to  pass  under  the 
rule  of  Napoleon.  The  Germans  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine  knew  of  a  fatherland  only  as  an  arena  of  the 
keenest  jealousies.  In  Prussia  and  in  Austria  the  bond 
of  citizenship  was  far  less  the  love  of  country  than  the 
habit  of  obedience  to  government.  England  and  Kussia, ' 
where  patriotism  existed  in  the  sense  in  which  it  existed  I 
in  Spain,  had  as  yet  been  untouched  by  French  armies*,  i 
Judging  from  the  action  of  the  Germans  and  the 
ItaUanSj  Napoleon  might  Avell  suppose  that  in  settling 
with  the  Spanish  Government  he  had  also  settled  with 
the  Spanish  people,  or,  at  the  worst,  that  his  troops 
might  have  to  fight  some  fanatical  peasants,  like  those 
who  resisted  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  from  Naples. 
But  the  Spanish  nation  was  no  mosaic  of  political 
curiosities  like  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  no  divided 
and  oblivious  family  like  the  population  of  Italy*  Spain,.^ 
as  a  single  nation  united  under  its  King,  had  once™ 
played  the  foremost  part  in  Europe :  when  its  grandeur 
departed,  its  pride  had  remained  behind  :  the  Spaniard* 
in  all  his  torpor  and  impoverishment,  retained  the 
impulse  of  honour,  the  spirited  self-respect,  which  periods 
of  national  greatness  leave  behind  them  among  a  race 
capable  of  cherishing  their  memory.  Nor  had  those  J 
influences  of  a  common  European  culture,  wdiich  directlj^ 
opposed  themselves  to  patriotism  in  Germany,  affected 
the  home-bred  energy  of  Spain.  The  temper  of  mind 
which  could  find  satisfaction  in  the  revival  of  a  form 
of  Greek  art  when  Napoleon's  cavalry  were  scouring 
Germany,   or    which  could   inquire   whether   mankind 
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would  not  profit  by  the  removal  of  the  barriers  between 
nations^  was  unknown  among  the  Spanish  people.  Their 
feeling  towards  a  foreign  invader  was  less  distant  from 
that  of  African  savages  than  from  that  of  the  civilised 
and  literary  nations  w^hich  had  fallen  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  French*  Government,  if  it  had  degenerated  into 
everything  that  was  contemptible,  had  at  least  failed 
to  reduce  the  people  to  the  passive  helplessness  which 
resulted  from  the  perfection  of  uniformity  in  Prussia. 
Provincial  institutions,  though  corrupted,  were  not 
extinguished ;  provincial  attachments  and  prejudices 
existed  in  unbounded  strength.  Like  the  passion  of  the 
Spaniard  for  his  native  district,  his  passion  for  Spain 
was  of  a  blind  and  furious  character.  Enlightened  con- 
viction, though  nut  altogether  absent,  had  small  place 
in  the  Spanish  war  of  defence.  Religious  fanaticism, 
hatred  of  the  foreigner,  delight  in  physical  barbarity, 
played  their  full  part  by  the  side  of  nobler  elements 
in  the  struggle  for  national  independence. 

The  captivity  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  conflict  of 
Mnrat's  troops  wdth  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid,  had  become  knowm  in  the  Spanish 
cities  before  the  middle  of  May.  On  the  20tli  of  the 
same  month  the  Gacefa  announced  the  abdication  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  Notliing  more  was  wanting  to 
throw  Spain  into  tumult.  The  same  irresistible  impulse 
seized  provinces  and  cities  separated  by  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Peninsula.  Without  communication,  and  with- 
out the  guidance  of  any  central  authority,  the  Spanish 
people  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  armed  themselves 
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against  the  usurper.  Carthagena  rose  on  the  22nd. 
Valencia  forced  its  magistrates  to  proclaim  King  Ferdi- 
nand on  the  23rd.  Two  days  later  the  raountain-dis- 
trict  of  Asturias,  with  a  population  of  half  a  million, 
formally  declared  war  on  Napoleon,  and  despatched 
envoys  to  Great  Britain  to  ask  for  assistance.  On  the 
26th,  Santander  and  Seville,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Peninsula,  joined  the  national  movement.  Coninna, 
Badajoz,  and  Granada  declared  themselves  on  the  Feast 
of  St,  Ferdinand,  the  30th  of  May,  Thus  within  a 
week  the  entire  country  was  in  arms,  except  in  those 
districts  where  the  presence  of  French  troops  rendered 
revolt  impossible.  The  action  of  the  insurgents  waa 
everywhere  the  same.  They  seized  upon  the  arms  and!| 
munitions  of  war  collected  in  the  magazines,  and  forced 
the  magistrates  or  commanders  of  towns  to  place  them- 
selves at  their  head.  Where  the  latter  resisted,  or  wer 
suspected  of  treachery  to  the  national  cause,  they  wer 
in  many  cases  put  to  death.  Committees  of  Govern-" 
ment  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities,  and  as  many 
armies  came  into  being  as  there  were  independent 
centres  of  the  insurrection.  ^ 

Napoleon  was  in  the  meantime  collecting  a  body  of 
prelates  and  grandees  at  Bayonne,  under  the 
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,  BCTibij  lit  ftir-     pretence  of  consulting  the  representatives  of 


the  Spanish  nation.  Half  the  members  of 
the  intended  Assembly  received  a  personal  summons 
from  the  Emperor;  the  other  half  were  ordered  to  be 
chosen  by  popular  election.  When  the  order,  however, 
was  issued  from  Bayonne,  the  country  w^as  already  inj 
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full  revolt  Elections  were  held  only  in  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  French,  and  not  more  than  twenty 
representatives  so  elected  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  Tlie 
remainder  of  the  Assembly,  which  numbered  in  all 
ninety -one  persons,  was  composed  of  courtiers  who  had 
accompanied  the  Royal  Family  across  the  Pyrenees,  and 
of  any  Spaniards  of  distinction  upon  whom  the  French 
could  lay  their  hands.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  brought 
from  Naples  to  receive  the  crown  of  Spain.*  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
On  the  15th  of  June  the  Assembly  of  the  p'^^"^®^'*- 
Notables  was  opened.  Its  discussions  followed  the 
order  prescribed  by  Napoleon  on  all  similar  occasions. 
Articles  disguising  a  central  absolute  power  with  some 
pretence  of  national  representation  were  laid  before  the 
Assembly,  and  adopted  without  criticism*  Except  in 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  Church,  little  indicated 
that  the  Constitution  of  Bayonne  was  intended  for  the 
Spanish  rather  than  for  any  other  nation.  Its  political 
forms  were  as  valuable  or  as  valueless  as  those  which 
Napoleon  had  given  to  his  other  client  States  ;  its  prin- 
ciples of  social  order  were  those  which  even  now  despot- 
ism  could  not  dissever  from  French  supremacy^ — ^the 
abolition  of  feudal  services,  equality  of  taxation,  admis- 
sion of  all  ranks  to  public  employment  Titles  of  nobility 
were  preserved,  the  privileges  of  nobility  abolished 
One  genuine  act  of  homage  was  rendered  to  the  national 
character.  The  Catholic  religion  was  declared  to  be  the 
only  one  permitted  in  Spain. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  emancipating  the  peasants 
*  Miot  de  Melito»  ii.,  ch.  7* 
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from  tlie  nobles,  and  reconciling  liis  supremacy  with  the" 
claims  of  the  Chiircli,  peasants  and  townspeople  were 
flocking  to  arras  at  the  call  of  the  priests,  who  so  little 
appreciated  the  orthodoxy  of  their  patron  as  to  identify 
him  in  their  manifestos  with  Calvin^  with  the  Anti- 
christ, and  with  ApoUyon.*     The  Emperor  underrated 

tlie    military  efficiency  of   the  national  re- 
piSSJSje^S^     volt,  and  contented  himself   with   sending 

his  liente mints  to  repress  it,  while  he  him- 
self, expecting  a  speedy  report  of  victory,  remained  in 
Bayonne.  Divisions  of  the  French  army  moved  in  all 
directions  against  the  insurgents.  Dupont  was  ordered 
to  march  upon  Seville  from  the  capital,  Moncey  upon 
Valencia  \  Marshal  Bessiferes  took  command  of  a  force 
intended  to  disperse  the  main  army  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  threatened  the  roads  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Madrid. 
The  first  encounters  were  all  favourable  to  the  practised 
French  troops ;  yet  the  objects  whi<ih  Napoleon  set 
before  his  generals  were  not  achieved.  Moncey  failed  to 
reduce  Valencia ;  Dupont  found  himself  outnumbered  on 
passing  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  had  to  retace  his  steps 
and  halt  at  Andujar,  where  the  road  to  Madrid  leaves 
the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Without  sustaining 
any  severe  loss,  the  French  divisions  were  disheartened 
by  exhausting  and  result! ess  marches ;  the  Spaniards 
gained  new  confidence  on  each  successive  day  which 
passed  without  inflicting  upon  them  a  defeat.  At  length, 
however,  the  commanders  of  the  northern  army  were 
forced  by  Marshal  Bessiferes  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  afe 
•  BfliiiDgarten,  i.,  242. 
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Bio  Seco,  on  the  west  of  Valladolkl  (July  13th).  Bes- 
sieres  won  a  complete  victory,  and  gained  the  lavish 
praises  of  his  master  for  a  battle  wliicli,  according  to 
Napoleon's  own  conception,  ended  the  Spanish  war  by 
securing  the  roads  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Madrid. 

Never  had  Napoleon  so  gravely  mistaken  the  true 
character  of  a  campaign.  The  vitality  of  the  Spanish 
insurrection  lay  not  in  the  support  of  the  capital, 
which  had  never  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French, 
but  in  the  very  independence  of  the  several  provincial 
movements.  Unlike  Vienna  and  Berlin,  Madrid  might 
be  held  by  the  French  without  the  loss  being  felt  by 
their  adversary ;  Cadiz,  Corimna,  Lisbon,  were  equally 
serviceable  bases  for  the  insurrection.  The  victory  of 
Marshal  Bessi(3res  in  the  north  preserved  the  coramuni- 
ation  between  France  and  Madrid,  and  it  did  nothing 
more.  It  failed  to  restore  the  balance  of  military  force 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  or  to  affect  the  operations  of  the 
Sj^knish  troops  which  were  now  closing  round  Dupont 
upon  the  Guadalquivir,  On  the  15th  of 
July  Dupont  was  attacked  at  Andujar  by 
greatly  superior  forces.  His  lieutenant^  Vedel,  knowing 
the  Spaniards  to  be  engaged  in  a  turning  movement, 
made  a  long  march  northwards  in  order  to  guard  the 
line  of  retreat.  In  his  absence  the  position  of  Baylen, 
immediately  in  Dupont's  rear,  was  seized  by  the  Spanish 
general  Keding-  Dupont  disco\^ered  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded. He  divided  his  army  into  two  columns,  and 
moved  on  the  night  of  the  18th  from  Andujar  towards 
Baylen,  in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Reding's  division. 
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At  daybreak  on  the  19th  the  positions  of  Eeding  wei 
attackod  by  the  French*     The  struggle  continued 
mid-day,   though  the  French  soldiers  sank  exhausted 
with  thirst  and  with  the  burning  heat.     At  length  the 
sound  of  camion  w^as  heard  in  the  rear,     Castanos,  thefl 
Spanish  general  commanding  at  Andujar,  had  discovered 
Dupont's  retreat,  and  pressed  behind  him  with  troops 
fresh  and  unwearied  by  conflict.     Further 
resistance  was  hopeless.      Dupont   had  to 
negotiate  for  a  surrender.     He  consented  to  deliver  up 
Vedel's  division  as  well  as  his  own,  although  Veders 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  road  to  Madrid,  the 
Spanish  commander  promising^  on  this  condition,  that 
tlie  captives  should  not  be  retained  as  prisoners  of  war 
in  Spain,  but  be  permitted  to  return  by  sea  to  their 
native  country.     The  entire  army  of  Andalusia,  num-M 
bering  23,000  men,  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  whom  Napoleon  had  not  believed  to  possess  i« 
military  existence.     Dupont's  anxiety  to  save  something™ 
for  France  only  aggravated  the  extent  of  the  calamity  ;^ 
for  the  Junta  of  Seville  declined  to  ratify  the  terms  ot^ 
the  capitulation,  and  the  prisoners,  with  the  exceptionfl 
of  the  superior  officers,  were  sent  to  the  galleys  at  Cadiz. 
The  victorious  Spaniards  pushed  forwards  upon  Madrid^^M 
King  Joseph,  who  had  entered  the  city  only  a  w^eek™ 
before,  had  to  fly  from  his  capital.     The  whole  of  the 
French  troops  in  Spain  were  compelled  to  retire  to  a_ 
defensive  position  upon  the  Ebro. 

The  disaster  of  Baylen  did  not  come  alone.     Nap 
Icon's  attack  upon  Portugal  had  brought  him  within  the ' 
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striking-range  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  1st  of  Augtist 
an  English  army,  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  landed  on  the  Portuguese  coast 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  Junot,  the 
fost  invader  of  the  Peninsula,  was  still  at  Lisbon ;  his 
forces  in  occupation  of  Portugal  numbered  nearly  30,000 
men,  but  they  were  widely  dispersed,  and  he  was  unable 
to  bring  more  than  13,000  men  into  the  field  against 
the  16,000  with  whom  Wellesley  moved  npun  Lisbon. 
Junot  advanced  to  meet  the  invader.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Vimieiro,  thirty  miles  north  of 
Lisbon,  on  the  21st  of  August.  The  victory 
iraei  gained  by  the  British ;  and  had  the  first  advantage 
lieen  followed  up,  Junot*s  army  would  scarcely  have 
escaped  capture.  But  the  command  had  passed  out 
of  \Vellesley*s  hands.  His  superior  officer.  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  took  up  the  direction  of  the  army  immediately 
the  battle  ended,  and  Wellesley  had  to  acquiesce 
itt  a  suspension  of  operations  at  a  moment  w^hen  the 
enemy  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp.  Junot  made  the 
best  use  of  his  reprieve.  He  entered  into  negotiations 
for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  and  obtained  the  most 
favourable  terras  in  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  conT^uUan  of 
signed  on  the  30th  of  August.  The  French  """^  ^^  *'* 
anny  was  permitted  to  return  to  France  Avith  its  arms 
and  baggage.  Wellesley,  who  had  strongly  condemned 
the  inaction  of  his  superior  officers  after  the  battle  of 
the  2 1st,  agreed  w4th  them  that,  after  the  enemy 
had  once  been  permitted  to  escape,  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal  w^as  the  best  result  which  the  English  could  ob- 
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tain  *  Junot's  troopswere  accordingly  conveyed  to  Frencl^j 
ports  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government,  to  tb^^ 
great  displeasure  of  the  public,  who  expected  to  see  the 
marshal  and  his  army  brought  prisoners  into  Portsmouth. 
The  English  were  as  ill-huniouretl  with  their  victory  as 
the  French  with  their  defeat.  When  on  the  point  of 
sending  Junot  to  a  court-martial  for  his  capitulation. 
Napoleon  learnt  that  the  British  Government  had 
ordered  its  own  generals  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  per- 
mitting the  enemy  to  escape  them. 

If  the  Convention  of  Cintra  gained  little  glory  fo 
England,  the  tidings  of  the  successful  uprising  of  ihi 
Spanish  people  against  Napoleon,  and  of  Dupont's  capi- 
Effeotof8pMi£»h     tulation  at  Baylen,  created  the  deepest  im* 
ri«iiigoiiE™pB.     pj-^ggifjn  {^  every  country  of  Europe  tl 

Rtill  entertained  the  thought  of   resistance  to  Franc 
The  first  great  disaster  had  befallen  Napoleon's  arms** 
It  had  been  inflicted  by  a  nation  without  a  government 
without  a  policy,  without  a  plan  beyond  that  of  i\ 
liberation  of  its  fatherland  from  the  foreigner. 
Coalition  after  Coalition  had  failed  to  effect,  the  patriol 
ism  and  energy  of  a  single  people  deserted  by  its  rule 
seemed  about  to  accomplish.    The  victory  of  the  reguli 
troops  at  Baylen  was  but  a  part  of  that  great  natioi 
movement  in  which  every  isolated  outbreak  had  had 
share  in  dividing  and  paralysing  the  Emperor's  for 
The  capacity  of  untrained  popular  le\aes  to  resist  pnu:^ 
tised  troops  might  be  exaggerated  in  the  first  outburst 
of  wonder  and  admiration  caused  by  the  Spanish  risir 
*  WelMngton  Despatokes,  iii^  135. 
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but  the  difFerence  made  in  the  nature  of  the  stroggle  liy 
the  spirit  of  popular  resentment  and  determination  was 
one  upon  which  mistake  was   impossible.      A  sudden 
light    broke    in    upon    the   politicians  of  Austria   and 
Fmssia,  and  explained  the  powerlessness  of  those  Coali- 
tions in  which  the  wars  liad  always  been  the  affair  of  tht^ 
Cabinets,  and  never  the  affair  of  the  people.     What  the 
Spanish  nation  had  effected  for  itself  against  Napoleon 
twas  not  impossible  for  the  German  nation,  if  once  a 
national  movement  like  that  of  Spain  sprang  up  among 
the  German  race.     *'  I  do  not  see/*  wrote  Bliicher  some 
time  afterwards,  "  why  we  should  not  think  ourselves 
.  as  good   as    the    Spaniards."      The  best   men   in    the 
f Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments  began 
to  look  forward  to  the  kindling  of  popular 
spirit  as   the   surest   means  for  combating 
th<s  tyranny  of  Napoleon.     Military  preparations  were 
pushed  forw^ard  in  Anstria  with  unprecedented  energy 
iod  on  a    scale  rivalling   that   of   France    itself.      In 
Prussia  the  party  of  Stein  determined  upon  a  renewal 
of  the  war,  and  decided  to  risk  the  extinction  of  the 
Prussian  State  rather  tlian  submit  to  the  extortions  by 
which  Napoleon  was  completing  the  ruin  of 
their  coimtry.     It  was  among  the  patriots 
'■•f  Northern  Germany  that  the  course  of  the  Spanish 
*ruggle  excited  the  deepest  emotion,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
.t>st  resolute  purpose  of  striking  for  European  liberty. 
Since   the   nominal   restoration   of    peace    between 
France. and  Prussia  by  the  cession  of  half  the  Pmssian 
[kingdom,  not  a  month  had  passed  without  the  infliction 
z  2 
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of  some  gross  injustice  upon  the  conquered  nation.  The 
evacuation  of  the  country  bad  in  the  first  instance  been 
made  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  certain  requisi- 
tions in  aiTcar.  "VVliile  the  amount  of  this  sum  was 
being  settled,  all  Prussia*  except  Konigsberg,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  157,000  French  soldiers 
lived  at  free  quarters  upon  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1S07  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam was  informed  that,  besides  paying  to  Napoleon 
60,000,000  francs  in  money,  and  ceding  domain  lands 
of  the  same  value,  he  must  continue  to  support  40,000 
French  troops  in  five  garrison-towns  upon  the  Oder. 
Such  was  the  dismay  caused  by  this  announcement,  that 
Stein  quitted  Konigsberg,  now  the  seat  of  govemmenLi 
and  passed  three  months  at  the  head*quarters  of  th^^ 
French  at  Berlin,  endeavouring  to  frame  some  settle^ 
meet  less  disastrous  to  his  country.  Count  Daru,  Napo- 
leon's administrator  in  Prussia,  treated  the  Minist 
with  respect,  and  accepted  his  proposal  for  the  evacu; 
tion  of  Prussian  territory  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum 
the  French,  But  the  agreemeot  required  Napoleon 
ratification,  and  for  tliis  Stein  waited  in  vain,* 

Month  after  month  dragged  on,  and  Napoleon  mi 
no  reply.  At  length  the  victories  of  the  Spanish  insure' 
rection  in  the  summer  of  1808  forced  the  Emperor  to 
draw  in  his  troops  from  beyond  the  Elbe.  He  placed 
a  bold  front  upon  Ms  necessities,  and  demanded  from 
the  Prussian  Government,  as  the  price  of  evacuation,  a 
still  larger  sum  than  that  which  had  been  named  in  t 
♦  Hiiuafler,  iii.,  133.    Seeley,  L,  480, 
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previous  winter  i  he  insisted  that  the  Prussian  army 
should  be  liraitiHl  to  40,000  men,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Landwelir  abandoned ;  and  he  required  the  supix>rt 
of  a  Prussian  corps  of  16,000  men,  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities breaking  out  between  France  and 
Austria.  Not  even  on  these  conditions  was  poieon,  Sept., 
Prussia  offered  the  complete  e%acuation  of 
her  territory.  Napoleon  still  insisted  on  holding  the 
three  principal  fortresses  on  the  Oder  with  a  garrison 
of  10,000  men.  Such  was  the  treaty  proposed  to  the 
Prussian  Court  (September,  1808)  at  a  time  when  every 
soldierly  spirit  thrilled  with  the  tidings  from  Spain,  and 
every  statesman  was  convinced  by  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months  that  Napoleon's  treaties  were  but  stages 
ia  a  progression  of  wrongs.  Stein  and  Scharnhorst 
urged  the  King  to  arm  the  nation  for  a  struggle  as 
desperate  as  that  of  Spain,  and  to  delay  only  until  Napo- 
leon himself  was  busied  in  the  warfare  of  the  Peninsula. 
Continued  submission  was  ruin ;  revolt  was  at  least  not 
hopeless.  However  forlorn  the  condition  of  Prussia, 
its  alliances  were  of  the  most  formidable  cliaracter. 
Austria  was  arming  without  disguise;  Great  Britaiu 
had  intervened  in  the  warfare  of  the  Peninsula  with  an 
efficiency  hitherto  unkno\^Ti  in  its  military  operations ; 
Spain,  on  the  estimate  of  Napoleon  himself,  required  an 
trmj  of  200,000  men.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  insurrection  Stein  had  occupied 
himself  with  the  organisation  of  a  general 
outbreak  throughout  Northern  Germany*  Eightly  or 
wrongly,   he    believed  the  train  to  be  now    laid,  and 
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encouraged  tlie  King  of  Prussia  to  count  upon  the 
port  of  a  popular  insurrection  against  the  French  in  ai 
the  territories  which  they  had  taken  from  Prussia,  fro 
Hanover,  and  from  Hesse. 

In  one  point  alone  Stein  was  completely  misinformed. 
He  believed  that  Alexander,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit,  would  not  be  unwilling  to  see  the  storm  bun 
upon  Napoleon,  and  that  in  the  event  of  another  gene: 
war  the  forces  of  Russia  would  more  probably  be  em^ 
ployed  against  France  than  in  its  favour.  The  illusion 
was  a  fatal  one.  Alexander  was  still  the  accomplice 
Kapoleon.  For  the  sake  of  the  Danubian  Principalitia 
Alexander  was  willing  to  hold  central  Europe  in  checl 
while  Napoleon  crushed  the  Spaniards,  and  to  stifle  eve: 
bolder  impulse  in  the  simple  King  of  Prussia*  Napoleoi 
himself  dreaded  the  general  explosion  of  Europe  befui 
Spain  was  conquered,  and  drew  closer  to  his  Bussi; 
ally.  Difficulties  that  had  been  placed  in  the  way 
the  Kussian  annexation  of  Roumania  vanished.  Thi 
Czar  and  the  Emperor  deteimined  to  display  to  a 
Europe  the  intimacy  of  their  union  by 
festal  meeting  at  Erfurt  in  the  midst 
their  victims  and  their  dependents.  Th^ 
whole  tribe  of  vassal  German  sovereigns  was  summom 
to  the  meeting-place ;  representatives  attended  from  t 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  On  the  7th  of  Octo' 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  made  their  entry  into  Erfui 
Pageants  and  festivities  required  the  attendance  of  thi 
crowned  and  titled  rabble  for  several  days ;  but  the  onl; 
esrious  busmess  was  the  settlement  of  a  treaty  confirm^ 
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ing  the  alliance  of  France  and  Russia^  and  the  notifica- 
tian  of  the  Czar  to  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
that  his  master  must  accept  the  terms  demanded  by 
Napoleon,  and  rehnquish  the  idea  of  a  struggle  with 
France-*  Count  Goltz,  the  Prussian  envoy,  unwillingly 
signed  the  treaty  which  gave  Prussia  but  a  partial 
evacuation  at  so  dear  a  cost,  and  wrote  to  the  King  that 
no  course  now  remained  for  him  but  to  abandon  himself 
to  unreserved  dependence  upon  France,  and  to  permit 
Stein  and  the  pitriotic  party  to  retire  from  the  direction 
of  the  State.  Unless  the  King  coubl  summon  up  courage 
to  declare  war  in  defiance  of  Alexander,  there  was  in  fact 
no  alternative  left  open  to  hira.  Nap6leon  had  discovered 
Stein*s  plans  for  raising  an  insurn^'ction  in  Germany 
several  weeks  before,  and  had  given  vent  to  the  most 
furious  outburst  of  wrath  against  Stein  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Erfurt,  If  the  great 
struggle  on  which  Stein's  whole  heart  and  soul  were  set 
was  to  be  relinquished,  if  Spain  was  to  be  crushed  before 
ia  moved  an  arm,  and  Austria  was  to  be  left  to 
_„ht  its  ineW table    battle  alone,  then    the 

"  Btcin      rcsianu. 

presence  of  Stein  at  the  head  of  the  Prus-     ^'riWiyNiS^: 
tian  State  was  only  a  snare  to  Europe,  a 
peril  to  Prussia,  and  a  misery  to  himself.     Stein  asked 
lor  and  received  his  dismissal.     (Nov,  24,  1S08.) 

Stein's  retirement  averted   the  wrath  of  Najwleon 
from  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  the  whole  malignity  of 

•  Pot  tlie  striking'  part  pliijed  iit  Erfurt  by  T&Ocyraud  m  oppusitioa  to 
KtpoWn  «ee  Mettcruieh^a  paper  of  Decenibiir  4-,  in  Bwr,  p.  516.  It 
•fttDA  that  Nflpolf^on  wished  to  involve  the  Czar  in  acti\'e  measures  against 
Amliift,  but  wa«  thwarted  by  TalliTrand. 
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that  Corsican  nature  broke  out  against  the  high-spirited 
patriot  as  soon  as  fresh  victories  had  released  Napoleon 
from  the  ill-endured  necessity  of  self-controL  On  the^ 
16th  of  December,  when  Madrid  had  again  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Frenchman  imperial  order  appeared, 
which  gave  the  measure  of  Napoleon*s  hatred  of  the 
fallen  Minister.  Stein  was  denounced  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Empire ;  his  property  was  confiscated ;  he  was 
ordered  to  be  seized  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  or  his 
allies  wherever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  him. 
As  in  the  days  of  Roman  tyranny,  the  west  of  Europe 
coutd  now  aiford  no  asj-him  to  the  enemies  of  the  Em- 
peror.  Russia  and  Austria  remained  the  only  refuge  of 
the  exile.  Stein  escaped  into  Bohemia ;  and»  as  the 
crowning  humiliation  of  the  Prussian  State,  its  police 
were  forced  to  pursue  as  a  criminal  the  statesman  whos 
fortitude  had  still  made  it  possible  in  the  darkest  da} 
for  Prussian  patriots  not  to  despair  of  their  country. 
Central  Europe  secured  by  the  negotiations  with 
Alexander  at  Erfurt,  Napoleon  was  now  able 
to*^S^  NoA^     to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French 

1908*  ... 

forces  in  Spain  without  fear  of  any  immediate 
attack  from  the  side  of  Germany.     Since  the  victory 
Baylen  the  Spaniards  had  made  little  progress  eithe 
towards  good  government  or  towards  a  good  nailitary^ 
administration.     The  provincial  Juntas  had  consented 
to    subordinate    themselves    to    a    central    committee 
chosen   from    among   their    own    members ;    but    thi^| 
new   supreme    authority,    which  held  its   meetings   at 
Aranjuez,   proved  one  of  the  worst  governments  that 
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even     Spain    itself  had    ever   endured.     It    numbered 
thirty    persons,    twenty-eight   of   whom  were    priests, 
nobles,    or    officials.*      Its    qualities    were 
those  enerained  in  Spanish  official  life.      In     mmtt^fthe 

^  J^  Bpomsh  J  until. 

kgislation  it  attempted  absolutely  nothing 
but  the  restoration  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  protection 
of  Church  lands  ;  its  administration  was  confined  to  a 
fix>lish  interference  with  the  better  generals,  and  the 
acquisition    of   enormous    supplies  of   war   from  Great 
Britain,    which   w*ere  either  stolen   by    contractors   or 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French.     While 
the  members  of  the  Junta  discussed  the  titles  of  honour 
which  were  to  attach  to  them  collectively  and  iudivi- 
duaUy,  and  voted  themselves  salaries  equal  to  those  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  the  armies  fell  into  a  state  of  desti- 
tution  which  scarcely   any  but  Spanish  troops  would 
have   been  capable  of   enduring.     The  energy   of  the 
humbler  classes  alone  prolonged  the  military  existence 
of  the  insurrection  ;  the  Government  organised  nothing, 
comprehended  nothing.     Its  part  in  the  national  move- 
ment was  confined  to  a  system  of  begging  and  boasting, 
which  demoralised   the  Spaniards,  and  bewildered  the 
agents  and  generals  of  England  w^ho  first  attempted 
the  diflficult  task  of  assisting  the  Spaniards  to  help  them- 
selves.    When  the  approach  of  army  after   array,  the 
levies  of  Germany,  Poland,  Holland,  and  Italy,  in  addi- 
tion to  Napoleon's  own  veteran  troops  of  Austerlitz  and 
Jena,  gave  to  the  rest  of  the  world  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  force  which  Napoleon  was  about  to  throw  on 
♦  BaumgarteD,  i.j  311. 
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to  Spain,  the  Spanish  Groyemment  could  form  no  better" 
design  than  to  repeat  the  movement  of  Baylen  against^ 
Napoleon  himself  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Ebro.  H 

The  Emperor  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  PjTenees 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  1808.     The  victory  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  summer  had  forced  the  invader 
to  retire  into  the  district  between  the  Ebro  and  the^ 
Pyrenees,   and   the  Ebro  now  formed  the  dividing-line 
between  the  hostile  armies.     It  was  the   intention  of 
Napoleon  to  roll  back  the  extremes  of  the  Spanish  line 
the  east  and  the  west>  and>  breaking  through  its  centre,* 
to    move    straight    upon    Bnrgos    and    Madrid.      The 
Spaniards,  for  their  part,  were  not  content  to  act  upon 
the  defensive.     When  Napoleon  arrived  at  Vittoria  on 
the    5th  of  November,    the    left   wing   of 
the  Spanish  army  under  General   Blake  ha 
already  received  orders  to  move  east^ 
from   the  upper  waters  of  the  Ebro,  and  to  cut  thri 
French  off  from  their  communication  with  the  PjTeneeil 
The  movement  was  exactly  that  which  Napoleon  desired  j 
for  in  executing  it,  Blake  had  only  to  march  far  enough 
eastwards    to  find    himself   completely   surrounded 
French  divisions.    A  premature  movement  of  the  FrencI 
generals  themselves  alone   saved  Blake  from  total  de-" 
struction.     He  w^as  attacked  and  defeated  at  Espinosa, 
on  the  upper  Ebro,  before  he  had  advanced  far  enough^ 
to  lose  his  line  of  retreat  {Nov.  10) ;  and,  after  sufTeringH 
great  losses,  he  succeeded  in  leading  off  a  remnant  of 
his   army   into   the  mountains    of  Asturias.      In   the 
centre,  Soult  drove  the  enemy  before  him,  and  captured 
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mit  a  corps  on 
Palafox.'     The 


Burgos.     Of  the  army 

of  the  French,  n 

the  right  at  Tudela,  commanded  by 
destruction  of  this  body  was  committed  by  the  Emperor 
to  Lannes  and  Ney.  Ney  was  ordered  to  take  a  long 
march  southwards  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  he  found  it  impossible,  however,  to  execute 
his  march  within  the  time  prescribed ;  and  Palafox, 
beaten  by  Lannes  at  Tudela,  made  j^ood  his  retreat  into 
Saragossa.  A  series  of  accidents  had  thus  saved  the 
divisions  of  the  Spanish  army  from  actiial  capture,  but 
there  no  longer  existed  a  force  capable  of  meeting  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  Napoleon  moved  forward  from 
Burgos  upon  Madrid,  The  rest  of  his  march  was  a 
triumph-  The  batteries  defending  the  mountain-pass 
of  Somo  Sierra  were  captured  by  a  charge 

*  "^  ^  Napoleon  etit^rt 

of  Polish  cavalrj-  and  the  capital  itself  m*^'1-»«^-'- 
surrendered,  after  a  short  artillery  fire,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  four  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign* 
An  English  army  was  slowly  and  painfully  making 
its  way  towards  the  Ebro  at  the  time  when 

Cooipaigii  m  Sir 
oka  Moore. 
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Napoleon  broke  in  pieces  the  Spanish  line 
of  defence.  On  the  14th  of  October  Sir  John  Moore 
had  assumed  the  command  of  20,000  British  troops  at 
Lu^bon.  He  was  instructed  to  march  to  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Burgos,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish 
generals  upon  the  Ebro,  According  to  the  habit  of  the 
English,  no  aUowance  was  made  for  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  while  their  own  were  under  considenition  ;  and 
the  mountain-country  which  Moore  had  to  traverse  placed 
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additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  expedition  at  least 
a  month  too  late  in  its  starting.  Moore  believed  it  to 
be  impossible  to  carry  his  artillery  over  the  direct  road 
from  Lisbon  to  Salamanca,  and  sent  it  ronnd  by  way  of 
Madrid,  while  he  himself  advanced  through  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  reaching  Salamanca  on  the  13th  of  November* 
Here,  while  still  waiting  for  his  artillery,  rumours 
reached  him  of  the  destruction  of  Blake*s  army  at  Es- 
pinosa,  and  of  the  fall  of  Burgos,  Later  came  the  report 
of  Palafox's  overthrow  at  Tudela.  Yet  even  now  Moore 
could  get  no  trustworthy  information  from  the  Spanish 
authorities.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense^fl 
and  finally  determined  to  retreat  into  Portugal.  Orders 
were  sent  to  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  approaching  with 
reinforcements  from  Corunna,  to  turn  back  towards  the 
northern  coast.  Scarcely  had  Moore  formed  this  decision, 
when  despatches  arrived  from  Frere,  the  British  agent 
at  Madrid,  stating  that  the  Spaniards  were  about  to 
defend  the  capital  to  the  last  extremity,  and  that  Moore 
would  be  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  Spain  and  the  dis- 
grace of  England  if  he  failed  to  advance  to  its  relief. 
To  the  great  joy  of  his  soldiers,  Moore  gave  orders  for  a 
forward  march.  The  army  advanced  upon  Valladolid, 
with  the  view  of  attacking  the  French  upon  their  line 
of  communication,  while  the  siege  of  the  capital  engaged 
them  in  front.  Baird  was  again  ordered  southwards. 
It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  December,  ten  days  after 
Madrid  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  that 
Moore  received  intelligence  of  its  fall.  Neither  the 
Spanish  Government  nor  the  British   agent  who  had 
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caused  Moore  to  advance  took  the  trouble  to  inform  him 

of  the  surrender  of  the  capital ;  he  learnt  it  from  an 

intercepted  French  despatch.     From  the  same  despatch 

Moore  learnt  that  to  the  north  of  him,  at  Saldanha,  on 

the  river  Carrion,  there  lay  a  comparatively  small  French 

under  the  command  of  Soult.     The  information 

enough  for  Moore,  heart-sick  at  the    mockery  to 

^hich  his  army  had  been  subjected,  and   burning  for 

decisive  action.     He  turned  northwards,   and  marched 

against  Soult,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  him  before  the 

news  of  his  danger  could  reach  Napoleon  in  the  capital. 

On  the  19th  of  December  a  report  reached  Madrid 

that   Moore  had  suspended  bis  retreat  on 

Portugal.     Napoleon  instantly  divined  the     mAtcii**  nffatutt 

^■Krtual  movement  of  the  English » and  hurried 

^PCrom  Madrid  against  Moore  at  the  head  of  40,000  men* 

Moore  had  met  Baird  on  the  20th  at  Mayorga ;  on  the 

2:jrd   the   united   British    divisions    reached    Sahagun, 

scarcely  a  day's  march  from  Soult  at  Saldanba.     Here 

the  English  commander  learot  that  Napoleon  himself 

i^'as  on  his  track.     Escape  was  a   question   of   hours. 

Napoleon  had  pushed  across  the  Guadarama  mountains 

in  forced  marches  through  snow  and  storm.     Had  his 

vanguard  been  able  to  seize  the  bridge  over  the  river 

£sla  at  Benavente  before  the  English  crossed  it,  Moore 

would  have  been  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  escape. 

The  English  reached  the  river  first  and  blew  up  the 

bridge.      This   rescued   them   from   imme-     R^trmt  of  th« 

diate  danger.   The  defence  of  the  river  gave         ^^^w'^* 

Moore's  army  a  start  which  rendered  the  superiority  of 
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Napoleon's  numbers  of  little  effect.  For  a  while  Xapo- 
leon  followed  Moore  towards  the  northern  coast.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1809,  he  wrote  an  order  which  showed 
that  he  looked  upon  Moore's  escape  as  now  inevitable, 
and  on  the  next  day  he  quitted  the  army,  leaving  to  hi« 
marshals  the  honour  of  toihng  after  Moore  to  the  coast, 
and  of  seizing  some  thousands  of  frozen  or  drunken 
British  stragglers.  Moore  himself  pushed  on  towards 
Corunna  with  a  rapidity  which  was  dearly  paid  for  by 
the  demoralisation  of  his  army.  The  sufferings  and 
the  excesses  of  the  troops  were  frightful ;  only  the  rear- 
guard,  which  had  to  face  the  enemy,  preserved  soldierly 
order.  At  length  Moore  found  it  necessary  to  halt  and 
take  up  position,  in  order  to  restore  the  discipline  of  his 
army.  He  turned  upon  Soult  at  Lugo,  and  offered 
battle  for  two  successive  days  j  but  the  French  general 
declined  an  engagement ;  and  Moore,  satisfied  with 
having  recruited  his  troops,  continued  his  march  upon 
Corunna.  8oult  still  followed.  On  January  11th  the 
English  army  reached  the  sea ;  but  the  ships  which 
were  to  convey  them  back  to  England  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  A  battle  was  inevitable,  and  Moore  drew 
coranm,j»n.  ^p  his  troops,  14,000  iu  number,  on  a 
range  of  Ioav  hills  outeide  the  town,  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  French.  On  the  16th,  when 
the  fleet  had  now  come  into  harbour,  Soult  gave  battle. 
The  French  were  defeated  at  every  point  of  their 
attack.  Moore  fell  at  the  moment  of  his  victory, 
conscious  that  the  army  which  he  had  80  bravely 
led    had    nothing   more   to   fear.      The    embarkation 
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was  eflfected  that  night ;  on  the  next  day  the  fleet  put 
out  to  sea. 

Napoleon  quitted  Spain  on  the  19th  of  January,  1809, 
leaving  his  brother  Joseph  agaiji  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  and  an  army  of  300,000  men  under 

_  ii*TT|  i*!  Napuleoti  leaven 

the    best  erenerals  ot  i  ranee  enfjaffed  witn     spiuu^  jan,  is, 

the  remnants  of  a  defeated  force  which  had 

Bever  reached  half  that  number.     No  brilliant  victories 

remained  to  be  won ;  no  enemy  remained  in  the  field 

important  enough  to  require  the  presence  of  Napoleon. 

Lculties  of  transit  and  the    hostility  of  the  people 

Light  render  the  sabjugation  of  Spain  a  slower  process 

tn  the  subjugation    of    Prussia  or  Italy  ;  but»  to  all 

)pearance,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Emperor's  plans 

was  certain,  and  the  worst  that  lay  before  his  lieutenants 

was  a  series  of  wearisome  and  obscure  exertions  against 

aa  inconsiderable  foe.     Yet,  before  the   Emperor  had 

been  many  weeks  in  Paris,  a  report  reached  him  from 

Marshal  Lannes  which   told   of  some  strange  form  of 

mihtary  capacity  among  the  people  whose  armies  were 

80  contemptible  in  the  field*     The  city  of  Saragossa, 

after  successfully  resisting  its  besiegers  in 

the  summer  of  1808,  bad  been  a  second  time     ^JSii>L,«o5! 

invested  after  the  defeats  of   the   Spanish 

armies  upon   the    Ebro.*      The    besiegers    themselves 

were  sufiering  from  extreme  scarcity  when,  on  the  22nd 

of  January,  1809,  Lannes  took  up  the  command.    Lannes 

immediately  called  up  all  the  troops  within  reach,  and 

pressed  the  battering  operations  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

•  Napier,  ii,  17. 
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On  the  2  9  til,  the  walls  of  Saragossa  were  stormed  iui 
four  diflereut  places.  ^M 

According   to  all  ordinary  precedents  of  war,  the 
French  were  now  in  possession  of  the  city.     But  the 
besiegers  found  that  their  real  work  was  only  beginning. 
The  streets  were  trenched  and  barricaded ;  every  dwell^^ 
ing  was  converted  into  a  fortress  ;  for  twenty  days  tb^H 
French  were  forced  to  besiege  house  by  house.     In  the 
centre  of  the  town  the  popular  leaders  erected  a  gallows, 
and  there   they  hanged  every  one  who  flinched  from 
meeting"  the  enemy.     Disease  was  added  to  the  horror 
of   warfare.     In   the    cellars,    where    the    women 
children  crowded  in  filth  and  darkness,  a  malignant 
tilence  broke  out,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  February^ 
raised  the  deaths  to  five  hundred  a  day.     The  dea^J 
bodies  were  unburied ;  in  that  poisoned  atmosphere  the 
slightest  wound  produced  mortiiication  and  death.     At 
length  the  powers  of  the   defenders   sank.     A  fourtl^ 
part  of  the  town  had  been  won  by  the  French  ;  of  th^^ 
townspeople  and  peasants  who  were  wnthin  the  walls 
at   the  beginning  of  the  siege,  it  is  said  that   thirty 
thousand  had  perished ;  the  remainder  could  only  pro* 
long  their  defence  to  fall  in  a  few  days  more  before 
disease  or  the  enemy.     Even  now  there  were  member 
of   the  Junta  who  wished  to  fight  as  long  as  a  ma 
remained,  but  they  were  outnumbered.     On  the  20th  of 
February  what  was  left  of  Saragossa  capitulated.     Its 
resistance  gave  to  the  bravest  of  Napoleon's  soldiers  an 
impression  of  horror  and  dismay  new  even  to  men  who 
had  passed  through  seventeen  years  of  revolutionary 
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warfare,  but  it  failed  to  retard  Napoleon's  armies  in  the 
conquest  of  Spain.  No  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  the 
heroic  or  ferocious  city.  Everywhere  the  tide  of  French 
conquest  appeared  to  be  steadily  making  its  advance. 
Soult  invaded  Portugal ;  in  combination  with  him,  two 
armies  moved  from  Madrid  upon  the  southern  and  the 
floutli-westem  provinces  of  Spain.  Oporto  fell  on  the 
28th  of  March;  in  the  same  week  the  Spanish  forces 
covering  the  south  were  decisively  beaten 
at  Cindad  Beal  and  at  Medellin  upon  the  the^^an^K. 
line  of  the  Guadiana;  The  hopes  of  Europe 
felL  Spain  itself  could  expect  no  second  Saragossa.  It 
appeared  as  if  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula 
could  now  only  be  delayed  by  the  mistakes  of  the  French 
generals  themselves,  and  by  the  untimely  removal  of 
that  controlling  will  which  had  hitherto  made  every 
movement  a  step  forward  in  conquest. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AiiBtria  prepaniig  for  war— The  war  to  lie  one  on  hehxdf  of  the  GemiAii  NAtlon'^^ 
Patriotie  iiiovemunt  in  Prussia — Expected  Influzrectton  in  JiJorth  Geniuuiy 
^ Plans  of  Campaign — Austrian  Maniff^ito  to  tho  Germans — -RL^tiig^  of  the 
Tyroleee — Defeats  of  the  ArtiMuke  Charles  in  Bavuria — French  in  Vienna 
— Attemptfl  of  Dornborg  and  8diill — Buttle  of  Aspom— Second  Pui^ago  of 
the  Danube — Battle  of  Wagram — ArmiHtice  of  Znaim — Austria  wautiiig  for 
events— Wellealey  in  Spain — He  gains  the  Battle  of  Takvier&i  but  retreats 
-^EjEpedition  against  Antwerp  failii — ^AuHtria  niakoa  Peace — Treaty  of 
Vienna— Real  EiTect*  of  the  War  of  1809— Austria  after  IBOd^Mettcrnich 
^Marriage  of  Napoleon  with  iMarie  LcHii«e — Severance  of  Napoleon  and 
Alexander — Napoleon  annexes  the  Papul  States^  UolLuid,  LaVahiia,  and  the 
North  German  Coast^Tho  Napoleonii^  Empire  :  Its  benefits  and  wi^jog^ — 
The  Caar  with  drawn  from  Napoleon's  Commerrijil  Hy  stem— War  with  Runia 
imminent — Wellington  in  Portugal:  Lin<»8  of  Torrea  Vedraa;  Maaneoa^a 
Campai^  of  1810,  and  rc^treat — 8oult  in  Andaloaia^ — WeUingtcm'a  Gam* 
paign  of  1811 — Capture  of  Ciudud  Rodrigo  and  Badajos — Bahunimca. 

Kafoleon,  quitting  Spain  in  the  third  week  of  January^ 
1S09,  travelled  to  Paris  with    the    utmost  haste.     He 

helieved  Austria  to  be  ou  the  i>oint  of  de- 
infe   for    war,     clarmg  WEF ;  aDQ   on  the  very  day  of  his 

arrival  at  the  capifcd  he  called  out  the  con- 
tingents of  the  Rhenish  Federation,  In  the  course  of 
the  next  few  weeks,  however,  he  formed  the  opinion 
that  Austria  would  either  decline  hostdities  altosrether. 
or  at  least  find  it  impossihle  to  declare  war  before  the 
middle  of  May.  For  once  the  efforts  of  Austria  out- 
stripped the  calculations  of  her  enemy.  Count  Stadion, 
the  earnest  and  enlightened  statesman  who  had  held 
power  in  Austria  since  the   Peace  of  Presburg,    Ln 
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•teadily  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the   struggle  with 
Fmnee.     He  was  convinced  that  Napoleon  would  soon 
enter  upon  new  enterprises  of  conquest,  and  still  farther 
extend  his  empire  at  the    expense  of  Austria,    unless 
sttacked  before  Spain  had  fallen  under  his  dominion. 
Mettemich,  now  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  reported 
that  Napoleon  was  intending  to  divide  Turkey  as  suon 
aw  he  had  conquered  Spain  ;  and,  although  he  advised 
delay,  he  agreed  with  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna  that  Austria 
most  sooner  or  later  strike  in  self-defence**     Stadion, 
more  sanguine,  was  only  prevented  from  declaring  war 
b  1808  by  the  counsels  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and 
of  other  generals  who  were  engaged  in  bringing  the 
immense  mass  of  new  levies  into  military  formation. 
Charles  himself  attached   little   value  to  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm   which,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish 
iasurrectiuu,  had  sprung  up  in  the  German  provinces  of 
^^AiLstria.     He  saw  tlie  approach  of  war  with  more  appre- 
■liemion  than    pleasure ;   but,    however   faint   his   own 
bopes,  he  laboured  earnestly  in  creating  for  Austria  a 
force  far  superior  to  anything  that  she  had  possessed 
Wfore,  and  infused  into  the  mass  of  the  army  that  con- 
fident and  patriotic  spirit  which  he  saw  in  others  rather 
tliau  felt  in  himself.    By  the  beginning  of  March,  1809, 
Austria  had  2GO,000  men  ready  to  take  the  field. 

The  war  nuw  breaking  out  was  to  be  a 
^^  for  the  German  nation,  as  the  struggle     to  u  «  war  !*« 
^f  the  Spaniards  had  been  a  struggle   for 
*^paiu.    The  animated  appeals  of  the  Emperor^s  genenils 
•  Meiienuch,  iL,  li7, 
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forraed  a  singular  contrast  to  the  silence  with  which  the_ 
Austrian  Cabinet  had  hitherto  entered   into    its  warsfl 
The  Hapsburg  sovereign  now  stood  before  the   world 
less  as  the  inheritor  of  an  ancient  empire  and  tlie  repre- 
sentative of  the  Balance  of  Power  than  as  the  disin- 
terested champion  of  the  German  race.     On  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  himpolf  the  language  of  devotion  for  Ger- 
many was  sciircely  more  than  ironical.     Francis  belonged 
to  an  age  and  to  a  system  in  which  the  idea  of  natioafl 
ality  had  no  existence  ;  and,  like  other  sovereigns,  he  re- 
garded his  possessions   as  a   sort  of  superior  property 
which    ought    to  be   defended  by   obedient    domestic 
dogs   against   marauding  foreign    wolves.       The   sami 
personal  view    of  public    affaii-s   had  hitherto   satisfii 
the   Austrians.     It  had  been   enough  for  them 
addressed  as  the  dutiful  children  of  a  wise  and  affec 
tionate  father.     The  Emperor  spoke  the  familiar  Vien- 
nese dialect;  he  was  as  homely  in  his  notions  and  his 
prejudices  as  any  beei^seller  in  his  dominions  ;   his  sub- 
jects might  see  him  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night ;  and  out  of  the  somewhat  tough  material  of  his 
character   popular    imagination    had    no    difficulty    i 
framing  an  idol  of  parental  geniality  and  wisdom.     Fi 
teen  years  of  failure  and  mismanagement  had,  howeverj 
impaired    the    beauty    of    the    domestic    fiction;     an' 
although     old-fashioned    Austrians,    like    Haydn,    the 
composer   of  the   Austrian   Hymn,  were   ready  to  go 
down  to  the  grave  invoking  a  blessing  on  their  gracious 
master,  the  Emperor  himself  and  his  confidants  were 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  newly-excited  sense  of 
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German  patriotism  would  put  them  in  possession  of 
a  force  which  they  could  hardly  evoke  by  the  old 
methods.  ' 

One  element  of  reality  lay  in  the  professions  which 
■were  not  for  the  most  part  meant  very  seriously.  There 
was  probably  now  no  statesman  in  Austria 
^who  any  longer  felt  a  jealousy  of  the  power 
of  Prussia.  With  Count  Stadion  and  his  few  real  sup- 
porters the  restoration  of  Germany  was  a  genuine  and 
deeply-cherished  desire  ;  with  the  majority  of  Austrian 
politicians  the  interests  of  Austria  herself  seemed  at 
least  for  the  present  to  require  the  liberation  of  North 
Germany.  Thus  the  impassioned  appeals  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  to  all  men  of  German  race  to  rise  against 
their  foreign  oppressor,  and  against  their  native  princes 
iMrho  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  Fatherland,  gained 
the  sanction  of  a  Court  hitherto  very  little  inclined  to 
form  an  alliance  with  popular  agitation.  If  the  chaotic 
disorder  of  the  Austrian  Govern  men  t  had  been  better 
understood  in  Europe,  less  importance  would  have  been 
attached  to  this  sudden  change  in  its  tone.  No  one  in 
the  higher  ranks  at  Vienna  was  bound  by  the  action  of 
his  colleagues*  The  Emperor,  though  industrious,  had 
not  the  capacity  to  enforce  any  coherent  system  of  govern- 
ment. His  brothers  caballed  against  one  another,  and 
against  the  persons  who  tigured  as  responsible  ministers. 
State-papers  were  brought  by  soldiers  to  the  Emperor 
for  his  signature  without  the  knowledge  of  his  ad- 
visers. The  very  manifestos  which  seemed  to  herald 
a   new  era  for  Germany  owed  most  of  their  vigour  to 
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the  literary  men  who  were  entnisted  with  their  com 
position,* 

The  answer  likely  to  be  rendered  by  Germany 

the  appeal  of  Austria  was  uncertain.  In  the 
Rhenish  Federation  there  were  undoubted 
signs  of  discontent  with  French  rule  among 
the  common  people ;  but  the  official  clai^ses  were  univer- 
sally on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  who  had  given  them  their 
posts  and  their  salaries  j  while  the  troops,  and  especially 
the  officers,  who  remembered  the  time  when  they  had 
been  mocked  by  the  Austrians  as  *'  harlequius  '*  and 
*'  nose-bags,"  were  won  by  the  kindness  of  the  great 
conqueror,  who  organised  them  under  the  hands  of 
his  own  generals,  and  gave  them  the  companionship  of 
his  ow^n  victonous  legions.  Little  could  be  expected 
from  districts  where  to  the  mass  of  the  popuhition  the 
old  regime  of  German  independence  had  meant  nothing 
more  than  attendance  at  the  manor-court  of  a  knight,  or 
the  occasional  spectacle  of  a  ducal  wedding,  or  a  deferred 
interest  in  the  droning  jobbery  of  some  hereditary  town- 
councillor.  In  Northern  Gennany  there  was  far  more  pros- 
pect of  a  national  insurrection.  There  the  spirit  of  Stein 
and  of  those  who  had  worked  wuth  him  was  making 
itself  feltj  in  spite  of  the  fall  of  the  Minij>ter.  Scham- 
horst's  reforms  had  made  the  Prussian  army  a  school  of 
patriotism,  and  the  work  of  statesmen  and 
soldiers  was  promoted  by  men  who  spoke  to 
the  feelings  and  the  intelligence  of  the  nation.  Literature 
lost  its  indifference  to  nationahty  and  to  home.  The 
•  Geutz,  Tagebuflier,  L,  60. 
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philosoplier   Fiehte,    the   poet    Aradt,    the   theologian 
Schleiermacher  pressed  the  claims  of  Germany  and  of  the 
manlier  virtues  upon  a  middle  class  singularly  open  to 
literary  influences,  singularly  wanting  in  the  experience 
and  the  impulses  of  active  public  life.*     In  the  King- 
dom  of   Westphalia   preparations   for   an   insurrection 
against  the    French    were    made   by  officers   who   had 
served  in   the   Prussian  and  the   Hessian    armies.     In 
Prussia  itself,  by  the  side  of  many  nobk^r  agencies,  the 
newly-founded  Masonic  society  of  the  Tugendbund,  or 
Lieague  of  Virtue,  made  the  cause  of  the   Fatherland 
popular  among  thousands  to  whom  it  was  an  agreeable 
novelty  to  belong  to  any  society  at  all.     No  spontaneous, 
irresistible  uprising,  like  that  which  Europe  had  seen  in 
the  Spanish  Peninsula,  was  to  be  expected  among  the 
nnimpulsive  population  of  the  North  German   plains  ; 
but  the  military  circles  of  Prussia  were   generally   in 
favour  of  war,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  population 
west  of  the  Elbe  was  not  improbable  in  the  event  of 
Napoleon's  army  being  defeated  by  Austria  in  the  field. 
King  Frederick  William,  too  timid  to  resolve  upon  war 
himself,  too  timid  even  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
the  bold    attitude   of   Austria,    had   every   reason   for 
striking,  if  once  the  balance  should  incline  against  Napo- 
Wju:  even  against  his   own  inclination  it  was  possible 
that  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers  might  force  him  into  war. 
So   strong   were  the   hopes  of  a  general  rising  in 
Northern  Germany,  that  the  Austrian  Government  to 
some  extent  based  its  plans  for  the  campaign  on  this 
*  StefEcns,  y\.^  \bZ.    Mcmoires  du  Roi  Jerome,  ili.,  340, 
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event.     In  the  ordinary  course  of  hostilities  between 
France  and  Austria  the  line  of  operations^ 
in  Germany  is  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
l)ut  in  preparing  for  the   war  of    1809    the  Austrii 
Government  massed  its  forces  in  the  north-west  of  Bo- 
hemia, with  the  object  of  throwing  them  directly  upon 
Central  Germany.     The  French  troops  which  were  now 
evacuating  Prussia  were  still  on  their  way  westwards  at 
the  time  when  Austria  was  ready  to  open  the  campaign. 
Davoust,   with   about   60,000   men,    was   in  Northern 
Bavaria,  separated  by  a  great  distance  from  the  nearesti 
French  divisions  in  Baden  and  on  the  Rhine.     By  a 
sudden  incursion  of  the  main  arm}^  of  Austria  across 
tlie   Bohemian  mountains,   followed  by  an   uprising  in 
Northern  Germany,  Davoust  and  his  scattered  detach- 
ments could  hardly  escape  destruction*     Such  was  the 
original  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  it  was  probably  a  wise« 
one  in  the  present  exceptional  superiority  of  the  Austrian 
preparations  over  those  of  France,      For  the  first  time 
since  the  creation  of  the  Consulate  it  appeared  as  if  the 
opening  advantages  of  the  war  must  inevitably  be  upon 
the  side  of  the  enemies  of  France.    Napoleon  had  under- 
rated both  the  energy  and  the  resources  of  his  adversary. 
By  the  middle  of   March>    when   the  Austrians   were^ 
ready  to  descend  upon  Davoust  from   Bohemia,  Napo-      , 
leon*s  first  troops  had  hardly  crossed  the  lihine.     For-  ^ 
tunately    for    the    French    commander,   the   Austrian  V 
Government,   at    the   moment   of  dehvering   its    well* 
planned  blow,  was  seized  v^ath  fear  at  its  own  boldness. 
Recollections  of  Hohenlinden  and  Ulm  filled  amdous 
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minds  with  the  thought  that  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
was  insufficiently  defended ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March, 
when  the  army  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  into 
Xorthern  Bavaria,  orders  were  given  to  divert  the  line 
of  march  to  the  south,  and  to  enter  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federacy by  the  roads  of  the  Danube  and  the  Inn* 
Thns  the  finiit  of  so  much  energy,  and  of  the  enemy's 
rare  neglectfulness,  was  sacrificed  at  the  last  moment- 
It  w^as  not  until  the  9th  of  April  that  the  Austrian 
movement  southward  was  completed,  and  that  the  army 
lay  upon  the  line  of  the  Inn,  ready  to  attack  Napoleon 
in  the  territory  of  his  principal  German  ally. 

The  proclamations  now  published  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  Archduke  bore  striking  testimony 
to  the  influence  of  the  bpanish  insurrection     *»to    to    tiu 
in  exciting  the  sense  of  national  right,  and 
awakening  the    Governments  of   Europe    to  the   force 
which  this  placed  in  their  hands.     For  the  first  time  in 
history    a   manifesto   was   addressed    ^*to   the  German 
nation/'     The  contrast  drawn  in  the    Archduke's   ad- 
dress to  his   army  between  the  Spanish  patriots  dying 
in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  the  German  vassal- 
contingents  dragged  by  Napoleon  into  Spain  to  deprive 
a  gallant  nation  of  its  freedom^  was  one  of  the  most  just 
and  the  most  telling  that  tyranny  has  ever  given  to  the 
leaders  of  a  righteous  cause.'**'     The  Emperor's  address 
•'  to  the  German  nation  "  breathed  the  same  spirit.     It 
was   not   diflScult   for   the  politicians   of   the    Rhenish 
Federation  to  ridicule  the  sudden  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
•  Beer,  p.  370,    Hiiuss&r,  iiL,  278. 
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and  nationality  shown  by  a  Government  which  up  to  the 
present  time  had  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  excite- 
ment of  popular  movements  ;  but,  however  unconcernedly 
the  Emperor  and  the  old  school  of  Austrian  statesmen 
might  adopt  patriotic  phra^ses  which  they  had  no  inten- 
tion to  remember  when  the  struggle  was  over,  snch 
language  was  a  reality  in  the  effect  which  it  produced 
upon  the  thousands  who,  both  in  Austria  and  other  parts 
of  Germany^  now  for  the  first  time  heard  the  summons 
to  unite  in  defence  of  a  common  Fatherland. 


M 


Tlie  leading  divisions  of  the  Archduke's  army  crossed 

the  Inn  on  the  9th  of  April.    Besides  the  forces  intended 

for  the  invasion  of  Bavaria,  which  numbered 

vAde    Bavuru,'     170,000  men,  the  Austrian  Government  had 
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formed  two  smaller  armies,  with  which  the 
Princes  Ferdinand  and  John  were  to  take  up  the  ofEen-    | 
fiive  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  in  Northern    \ 
Italy.     On  evety  side  Austria  was  first  in  the  field  ;  bofll 
even  before  its  regular  forces  could  encounter  the  enem^^ 
a  popular  outbreak  of  the  kind  that  the  Government  had    I 
invoked  wrested  from  the  French  the  whole  of  an  im- 
portant province.     While  the  army  crossed 
Tyrou  April,      the  Inn,  the  Tyrolese  people  rose,  and  over- 
powered the  French  and  Bavarian  detach- 
ments stationed  in  their  country.     The  Tyrol  had  been 
taken    from    Austria   at   the    Peace   of  Presburg, 
attached  to  Napoleon's  vassal  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
geographical  position  and  in  relationship  of  blood  th 
Tyrolese  were  as  closely  connected  with  the  BavariaB 
as  with  the  Austrians ;  and  the  annexation  would  pr 
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bably  have  caused  no  lasting  discontent  if  the  Bavarian 
Government  had  condescended  to  take  some  account  of 
the  character  of  its  new  subjects.  Under  the  rule  of 
Austria  the  Tyrolese  had  enjoyed  many  privileges. 
They  were  exempt  from  military  service,  except  in  their 
own  militia ;  they  paid  few  taxes  ;  they  possessed  forms 
of  self-government  which  were  at  least  popular  enough 
to  be  regretted  after  they  had  been  lost.  The  people 
adored  their  bishops  and  clergy.  Nowhere  could  the 
Church  exhibit  a  more  winning  example  of  unbroken 
accord  between  a  simple  people  and  a  Catholic  Crown* 
Protestantism  and  the  unholy  activities  of  reason  had 
never  brought  trouble  into  the  land.  The  people  be- 
lieved exactly  what  the  priests  told  them,  and  delighted 
in  the  innumerable  holidays  provided  by  the  Church- 
They  had  so  little  cupidity  that  no  bribe  could  induce 
m  Tyrolese  peasant  to  inform  the  French  of  any  move- 
ment ;  they  had  so  little  intelligence  that,  when  their 
own  courage  and  stoutheartedness  had  won  their  first 
battle,  they  persuaded  one  another  that  they  had  been 
led  by  a  Saint  on  a  white  horse.  Grievances  of  a  sub- 
stantial character  were  not  wanting  under  the  new 
^varlan    rule;    but    it    was  less    the    in- 

lU  cauMtt  re* 

ereased  taxation  and  the  enforcement  of  ^'*''*"^ 
military  service  that  exasperated  the  people  than  the 
tacks  made  by  the  Govenimeut  upon  the  property  and 
ijhts  of  the  Church*  Montgelas,  the  reforming  Bava- 
minister,  treated  the  Tyrolese  bishops  with  as  Uttle 
1  teremony  as  the  Swabian  knights.  The  State  laid  claim 
te  all  advowsons ;  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  bishops 
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to  give  up  their  patronage,  the  bishops  themselves  we 
banished  and  their  revenues  sequestrated.      A  passioi 
for  uniformity  and  common  sense  prompted  the  Govern- 
ment to   revive  the   Emperor  Joseph's   edicts   against 
pilgrimages  and  Church  holidays.     It  became  a  police- 
offence  to  shut  up  a  shop  on  a  saint  s  day,  or  to  wear  a 
gay    dress  at  a  festival.     Bavarian  soldiers  closed  the 
churches  at  the  end  of  a  prescribed  number  of  masses. 
At  a  sale  of  Church  property,  ordered  by  the  Govern- 
ment>  some  of  the  sacred  vessels  were  permitted  to  fal 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

These  were  the  wrongs  that  fired  the  simple  Tyrolese. 
They  could  have  borne  the  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer 
and  the  lists  of  conscription  ;  they  could  not  bear  tha^j 
their  priests  should  be  overruled,  or  that  their  obsenrB 
ances  should  be  limited  to  those  sufficient  for  ordinary 
Catholics.     Yet,  with  all  its  aspect   of  unreason,    the    ' 
question  in  the  Tjrol  was  also  part  of  that  larger  ques* 
tion  whether  Napoleon*s  pleasure  should  be  the  rule  of 
European  life,  or  nations  should  have  some  voice  in  the 
disposal  of  their  oum  affairs.     The  Tyrolese  were  not 
more  superstitious,  and  they  were  certainly  much  less 
cruel,  than  the  Spaniards.     They  fought  for  ecclesias- 
tical absurdities ;  but  their  cause  was  also  the  cause  of 
national  right,  and  the  admiration  which  their  co 
excited  in  Europe  was  well  deserved. 

Early   in   the  year  1S09  the  Archduke 
John  had  met   the  leaders  of  the  Tyrol 
*****  peasantry,  and  planned  the  first  raovemenl 

of  a  national  insurrection.   As  soon  as  the  Austrian  arm] 
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crossed  the   Inn,   the   peasants   thronged  to  their  ap- 
pointed meeting-places.     Scattered  detachments  of  tlie 
Bavarians  were  sorrounded,  and  on  the  12th  of  April  the 
main  body  of  the  Tyrolese,  numberiDg  about  15,000  men, 
advanced  npon  Innsbruck,     The  town  was  invested  ;  the 
Savarian  garrison,   consisting  of  3,000  regular  troops, 
found  itself  forced  to  surrender  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment.    On  the  next  morning  a  French  column,  on  the 
march  from  Italy  to  the  Danube,  approached  Innsbruck, 
totally  unaware  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  The 
Tyrolese  closed  behind  it  as  it  advanced.     It  was  not 
until  the  column  was  close  to  the  town  that  its  com- 
mander, General  Brisson,  discovered  that  Innsbruck  had 
fallen  into  an  enemy's  hands.     Retreat  was  impossible  ; 
ammunition  was  wanting  for  a  battle ;  and  Brisson  had 
no  choice  but  to  surrender  to  the  peasants,  who  had 
already  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the   Bavarian 
regular  troops.      The   Tyrolese   had  done  their   work 
without  the  help  of  a  single  Austrian  regiment.     In 
five   days  the  weak  fabric  of  Bavarian  rule  had  been 
thrown  to  the  ground.     The  French  only  maintained 
themselves  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Adige ;  and  before 
the  end  of  April  their  last  positions  at  Trent  and  Rove* 
redo  were  evacuated,  aod  no  foreign  soldier  remained  on 
Tyrolese  soil. 

The  operations  of  the  Austrian   commanders  upon 
the  Inn  formed  a  melancholy   contrast  to     „ 
the  activity  of  the  mountaineers.     In  spite     ch^-^^^^n 
of  the  delay  of  three  weeks  in  opening  the 
campaign,    Davoust  had  still  not  effected  his  junction 
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with  the  French  troops  in  Southern  Bavaria,  and  a 
rapid  movement  of  the  Austrians  might  even  now  have 
overwhelmed  his  isolated  divisions  at  Ratisbon.  Napo- 
leon himself  had  remained  in  Paris  till  the  last  moment, 
instructing  Berthier,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  to  concen- 
trate  the  vangaard  at  Ratisbon,  if  by  the  15th  of 
April  the  enemy  had  not  crossed  the  Inn,  but  to  drawj 
back  to  the  line  of  the  Lech  if  the  enemy  crossedH 
the  Inn  before  that  day  *  The  Archduke  entered 
Bavaria  on  the  9th ;  but,  instead  of  retiring  to  the 
Lech,  Berthier  allowed  the  army  to  be.  scattered  over  an 
area  sixty  miles  broad,  from  Ratisbon  to  points  above 
Augsburg.  Davoust  lay  at  Ratisbon,  a  certain  prey  if 
the  Archduke  pushed  forwards  with  vigour  and  thrust 
his  army  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  positions 
of  the  French.  But  nothing  could  change  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  Austrian  march.  The  Archduke  was  six 
days  in  moving  from  the  Inn  to  the  Isar ;  and  before 
the  order  was  given  for  an  advance  upon  Ratisbon, 
Napoleon  himself  had  arrived  at  Donauworth,  andtaken 
the  command  out  of  the  hands  of  his  feeble  lieutenants 
It  needed  all  the  Emperor's  energy  to  snatch  vi< 
^^  tory  from  the  enemy's  grasp.     Davoust  was 

SS^of  ^^I:     bidden  to  fall  back  from  Ratisbon  to  Neu-^ 
stadt ;  the  most  pressing  orders  were  sent  tc^ 
Massena,   who  commanded  the  right  at  Augsburg^  to 
pUvsh  forward  to  the  north-east  in  the  direction  of  his 
colleague,   before  the  Austrians  could  tlurow  the  mass 

♦  CorrespoBdancG  de  Napoleon,  xviii,,  459,  472.     Gente,  Tagebiicber. 
i.,  120.    Pelet,  MemoireB  BUT  k  Guerre  de  1809»i.,  22a 
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of  their  forces  upon  Davoust's  weak  corps.  Both 
generals  understood  the  urgency  of  the  command.  Da- 
voTist  set  out  from  Ratisbon  on  the  morning  of  the 
19tli,  He  was  attacked  by  the  Archduke,  but  so  feebly 
and  irresolutely  that,  with  all  their  superiority  in  num- 
bers, the  Austrians  failed  to  overpower  the  enemy  at 
any  one  point*  Massena,  immediately  after  receiving 
,liis  orders,  hurried  from  Augsburg  north-eastwards, 
while  Napoleon  himself  advanced  into  the  mid-space 
between  the  two  generiils,  and  brought  the  right  and 
left  wings  of  the  French  army  into  communication  with 
one  another.  In  two  days  after  the  Emperor*s  arrival 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Austrians  were  gone :  tlie 
French,  so  lately  exposed  to  destruction,  formed  a  con- 
centrated mass  iu  the  presence  of  a  scattered  enemy. 
The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  decided  by  the  movements 
of  these  two  days.  Napoleon  was  again  at  the  head  of 
150,000  men;  the  Archduke,  already  baulked  in  his  first 
attack  upon  Davoust,  was  seized  with  unworthy  terror 
when  he  found  that  Napoleon  himself  was  before  him, 
and  resigned  himself  to  anticipations  of  ruin. 

A  series  of  manoeuvres  and  engagements  in  the  finest 
style  of  Napoleonic  warfare  filled  the  next  tliree  days 
with  French  victories  and  Austrian  disasters.  On  April 
the  20th  the  long  line  of  the  Archduke's  army  was  cut  in 
halves  by  an  attack  at  Abensberg,  The  left  was  driven 
across  the  Isar  at  Landshut;  the  risfht, 
oammanded  by  the  Archduke  himself,  was  ^^(2^1^ 
OTerpowered  at  Eggmiihl  on  the  22nd,  and 
forced  northwards.     The  unbroken  mass  of  the  French 
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army  now  thrust  itself  between  the  two  defeated  wings 
of  the  enemy.  The  only  road  remaining  open  to  the 
Archduke  was  that  through  Ratisbon  to  the  north  of 
the  Danube.  In  five  days^  although  no  engagement  of 
the  first  order  had  taken  place  between  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies,  Charles  had  lost  60,000  men  ;  the 
mass  of  his  army  was  retreating  into  Bohemia,  and  th 
road  to  Vienna  lay  scarcely  less  open  than  after  MacW 
capitulation  at  Ulm  four  years  before,  A  despemi 
battle  fought  against  the  advancing  French  at  Edels 
berg  by  the  weak  divisions  that  had  remained  on  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  proved  that  the  disasters  of  the 
campaign  were  due  to  the  faults  of  the  general,  not  to 
the  men  whom  he  commanded.  But  whatever  hopes  of 
ultimate  success  might  still  be  based  on  the  gallant 
temper  of  the  army,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  the  capital  The  French,  leaving  the  Archduke 
on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  pressed  forwards 
along  the  direct  rout^  from  the  Inn 
Vienna.  The  capital  was  bombarded  and  occupied 
the  13th  of  May  Napoleon  again  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  palace  of  the  Austrian  monarchs  where  he  had  i 
signed  the  Peace  of  1800.  The  divisions  which  had  I 
fallen  back  before  him  along  the  soathern  road  crossed  | 
the  Danube  at  Vienna,  and  joined  the  Archduke  on  th^ 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  capital.  H 

The  disasters  of  the  Bavarian  campaign  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  had  resulted  from  Austrian  victory 
elsewhere,  and  of  all  that  might  have  been  won  by 
general  insurrection  in  Northern  Germany.     In  Pol; 
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snd  in  Italy  the  war  hud  opened  favourably  for  Austria. 
Warsaw   had   been    seized ;    Eugene    Beauharnais,    the 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Archduke 
John  at  Sacile,  in  Venetia ;    but  it  was  impossible  to 
pursue  these  advantages  when  the  capital  itseK  was  on 
the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The 
invading  armies    halted,    and  ere    long  the    Archduke 
John  commenced  his  retreat  into  the  mountains.     In 
Northern  Germany  no  popular  uprising  could  be  ex- 
pected when  once  Austria  had  been  defeated.     The  only 
movements  that  took  place  were  undertaken  by  soldiers, 
and  undertaken  before  the  disasters  in  Bavaria  became 
known.     The  leaders  in  this  military  con-     Attempt!  ar 
spiracy    were   Dornber^,  an  officer   in   the     schm  in  Nar- 
service  of  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia,  and     ^^^  ***- 
Schill,  the  Prussian  cavalry  leader  who  had  so  brilliantly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Colberg.     Dorn- 
berg  had  taken  service  under  Jerome  with  the  design  of 
rai^Dg  Jerome's  own  army  against  him.     It  had  been 
agreed  by  the  conspirators  that  at  the  same  moment 
Domberg  should  raise  tlie  Hessian  standard  in  West- 
phalia, and  Schill,  marching  from  Berlin  with  any  part 
of  the  Prussian  army  that  would  follow  him,  should 
proclaim   war  against  the    French  in  defiance  of   the 
Prussian  Government.     Dornberg  had  made  sure  of  the 
support  of  his  own  regiment ;  but  at  the  la^t  moment 
the  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the 
oomxnand  of  a  body  of  men  upon  whom  he  could  not 
lely.     He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  pea- 
sa&t!$,   and  mLsed  the  standard  of  insurrection.     King 
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Jerome's  troops  met  the  solicitations  of  their  country- 
men with  a  volley  of  bullets.  Doraberg  fled  for  his 
life  ;  and  the  revolt  ended  on  the  day  after  it  had  begun 
(April  23).  Schill,  unconscious  of  Bamberg's  ruin,  and 
deceived  by  reports  of  Austrian  victories  upon  the 
Danube,  led  out  his  regiment  from  Berlin  as  if  for  a 
day's  manoeuvring,  and  then  summoned  his  men  to  fol- 
low him  in  raising  a  national  insurrection  against  Napo- 
leon. The  soldiers  answered  ScliUrs  eloquent  words  with  ^ 
shouts  of  applause ;  the  march  was  continued  westwards, 
and  Schill  crossed  the  Elbe,  intending  to  fall  upon  the 
communications  of  Napoleon*s  army,  already,  as  he 
believed,  staggering  under  the  blows  delivered  by  the-J 
Archduke  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  V 

On  reachin"-  Halle,  Schill  learnt  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Archduke  and  of  Dornberg's  ruin  in  Westphalia. 
All  hope  of  success  in  the  enterprise  on  which  he  had 
quitted  Berlin  was  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  pussi- 
bihty  of  raising  a  popular  insurrection  vanLshed.  Schill, 
however,  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  ;  and  even  now  it  was 
not  too  late  to  join  the  armies  of  Napoleon's  enemies. 
Schill  might  move  into  Bohemia,  or  to  some  point  on 
the  northern  coast  where  he  would  be  within  reach  of 
English  vessels.  But  in  any  case  quick  and  steady  de- 
cision was  necessary  J  and  this  Schill  could  not  attain. 
Though  brave  even  to  recklessness,  and  gifted  with 
qualities  which  made  him  the  idol  of  the  public,  Schill 
lacked  the  disinterestedness  and  self-mastery  which  calm 
the  judgment  in  time  of  trial.  The  sudden  ruin  of  his 
hopes  left  him  without  a  plan.     He  wasted  day  after 
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day  in  parposeless  marches,  while  the  enemy  collected  a 
force  to  overwhelm  him.  His  inflaence  over  his  men 
became  impaired ;  the  denuuciations  of  the  Prussian 
Qt>v€rnraent  prevented  otlier  soldiers  from  joining  him. 
At  length  Schill  determined  to  recross  the  Elbe»  and 
to  throw  himself  into  the  coast  town  of  Stralsund, 
in  Swedish  Pomerania.  He  marched  through  Mecklen- 
burg, and  suddenly  appeared  before  Stral-  ^^^n  ^t  8tr»i 
sund  at  the  moment  when  the  French  can-  ^"  " 
noneers  in  garrison  were  firing  a  salvo  in  honour  of 
Kapoleon's  entry  into  Vienna.  A  hand-to-hand  fight 
gave  Schill  possession  of  the  town,  with  all  its  stores. 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Stralsnnd  might  become 
a  second  Saragossa ;  but  the  French  were  at  hand  before 
it  was  possible  to  create  works  of  defence,  Schill  had 
bat  eighteen  himdred  men,  half  of  whom  were  cavalry ; 
he  understood  nothing  of  military  science,  and  would 
listen  to  no  counsels.  A  week  after  his  entry  into 
Stralsund  the  town  was  stormed  by  a  force  four  times 
more  numerous  than  its  defenders.  Capitulation  was 
no  word  for  the  man  who  had  dared  to  make  a  private 
war  upon  Napoleon  ;  Schill  could  only  set  the  ex- 
ample of  an  heroic  death,*  The  officers  who  were  not 
w  fortunate  as  to  fall  with  their  leader  were  shot  in 
oold  blood,  after  trial  by  a  French  court-martial.  Six 
hundred  common  soldiers  who  surrendered  were  sent  to 
the  galleys  of  Toulon  to  sicken  among  French  thieves 
and    murderers.      The    cruelty    of   the   conqueror,    the 

•  **  Je  n*^  j&miLb  vn  d*alfairB  aussi  sanglaiite  at  Axmsi  meurtri^re/' 
of  the  French  Grenoral,  M^raoires  de  Jerome  iv.  10i>. 
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heroism  of  tlie  conquered,  gave  to  Schiirs  ill-planned 
venture  the  importance  of  a  great  act  of  patriotic  mar- 
tyrdom. Another  example  had  been  given  of  sell 
sacrifice  in  the  just  cause.  SchilFs  faults  were  forgotten ; 
his  memory  deepened  the  passion  with  which  all  the 
braver  spirits  of  Germany  now  looked  for  the  day  of 
reckoning  with  their  oppressor.* 

Napoleon  had  finished  the  first  act  of  the  war  of 
1S09  by  the  occupation  of  Vienna;  but  no  peace 
possible  until  the  Austrian  army,  which  lay  upon  thi 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  htid  been  attacked  an4 
beaten.  Four  miles  below  Vienna  the  Danul>e  is  divide 
into  two  streams  by  the  island  of  Lobau ;  the  southern?' 
stream  is  the  maiu  channel  of  the  river,  the  northern  is 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  It  was  here  that 
Napoleon  determined  to  make  the  passage.  The  broacfl 
arm  of  the  Danube,  sheltered  by  the  island  from  the^ 
enemy's  fire,  was  easily  bridged  by  boats ;  the  passage 
from  the  island  to  the  northern  bank,  though  liable  to 
be  disputed  by  the  Austrians,  was  facilitated  by  the 
narrowing  of  the  stream.  On  the  18th  of  May,  Napoleon, 
supposing  himself  to  have  made  good  the  connectioi 
between  the  island  and  the  southern  bank^  began 
bridge  the  northern  arm  of  the  river.  His  movemeal 
were  observed  by  the  enemy,  but  no  opposition  wair 
offered.  On  the  20th  a  body  of  40,000 
French  crossed  to  the  northern  bank,  and 
occupied  the  villages  of  Aspem  and  Essling. 
This  was  the  movement  for  which  the  Archduke 
•  See  Amdt*s  Poem  on  SdiiU.    Gcdidite,  i.  328  (ed  1837) 
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Charles,  who  had  now  80,000  men  under  arms,  had  been 
waiting.  Early  on  the  21st  a  mass  of  heavily-laden 
barges  was  let  loose  by  the  Anstrians  above  the  island. 
The  waters  of  the  Danube  were  swollen  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  and  at  midday  the  bridges  of  the  French 
aver  the  broad  arm  of  the  river  were  swept  away.  A 
little  later,  dense  Austrian  columns  were  seen  advancing 
upon  the  villages  of  Aspern  and  Essling,  where  the 
French,  cut  off  from  their  supports,  had  to  meet  an 
overpowering  enemy  in  front,  with  an  impassable  river 
in  their  rear.  The  attack  began  at  four  in 
the  afternoon ;  when  night  fell  the  French 
had  been  driven  out  of  Aspem,  though  they  still 
held  the  Austrians  at  bay  in  their  other  position 
at  Essling.  During  the  night  the  long  bridges 
LWere  repaired ;  forty  thousand  additional  troops  moved 
across  the  island  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube ; 
and  the  engagement  was  renewed,  now  between  equal 
numbers,  on  the  following  morning.  Five  times  the 
village  of  Aspern  was  lost  and  won.  In  the  midst  of 
the  struggle  the  long  bridges  were  again  carried  away. 
Unable  to  break  the  enemy,  unable  to  bring  up  any 
new  forces  from  Vienna,  Napoleon  ordered  a  retreat. 
The  army  was  slowly  withdrawn  into  the  island  of 
Xiobau.  There  for  the  next  two  days  it  lay  without 
food  and  without  ammunition,  severed  from  Vienna, 
and  exposed  to  certain  destruction  if  the  Archduke 
could  have  thrown  his  army  across  the  narrow  arm  of 
the  river  and  renewed  the  engagement.  But  the  Aus- 
triaDS  were  in  no  condition  to  follow  up  tlieir  \actory. 
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Their  losses  wore  enormous ;  their  stores  were  ex^ 
hausted.  The  moments  in  which  a  single  stroke  might 
have  overthrown  the  whole  fahric  of  Napoleon's  power 
were  spent  in  forced  inaction.  By  the  third  day 
sSter  the  battle  of  Aspern  the  communications  between 
the  island  and  the  mainland  were  restored,  and  Na- 
poleon's energy  had  brought  the  army  out  of  immediate 
diinger. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  worst  was  averted,  and 
the  French  now  lay  secure  in  their  island  fortress^  the 
defeat  of  Aspern  changed  the  position  of 
Napoleon  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  The 
belief  in  his  invincibility  was  destroyed  ;  he  had  suffered 
A  defeat  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  finest  troops,  from 
an  enemy  little  superior  in  strength  to  himself.  The 
disasters  of  the  Austrians  in  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign  were  forgotten  ;  everywhere  the  hopes  of  resistance 
woke  into  new  life.  Prussian  statesmen  urged  their 
King  to  promise  his  support  if  Austria  should  gain  one 
more  victory.  Other  enemies  were  ready  to  fall  npoii^ 
Napoleon  without  waiting  for  this  condition,  Engsfl 
land  collected  an  immense  armament  destined  for  an 
attack  upiju  some  point  of  the  northern  coast.  Ger* 
many,  lately  mute  and  nerveless,  gave  threatening 
signs.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  driven  from  his  inherit 
ance  after  his  father's  death  at  Jena,  invaded  the  dc 
minions  of  Napoleon's  vassal,  the  King  of  Saxony,  and 
expel Ie?d  him  from  his  capital.  Popular 
insurrections  broke  out  in  Wiirtemberg 
in  Westphalia,  and  proved  the  rising  force  of  uatioi 
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feeling  even  in  districts  where  the  cause  of  Germany 
lately  seemed  so  hopelessly  hjst. 

But  Napoleon  concerned  himself  little  with  these 
renioter  enemies.  Every  energy  of  Im  mind  was  bent 
to  the  one  great  issue  on  which  victory  depended,  the 
passage  of  the  Danube.  His  chances  of  success  were  rtill 
good,  if  the  French  troops  watching  the  enemy  between 
Vienna  and  the  Adriatic  could  be  brought  up  in  time 
for  the  iinal  struggle.  The  Archduke  Charles  was  in 
no  hurry  for  a  battle,  belie^^ng  that  every  hour  increased 
the  probability  of  an  attack  upon  Napoleon  by  England 
or  Prussia,  or  insurgent  Germany.  Never  was  the  dif- 
ference between  Napoleon  and  his  ablest  advei'saries 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  work  which  was 
sccomplished  by  him  during  this  same  in*  Napoieoa*.  pr« 
tervah      He   had    determined   that   in   the     •i^oud  i>ium«k* 

of  the  Danube. 

next  battle  his  army  should  march  across  '^™- 
the  Danube  as  safely  and  as  rapidly  as  it  could  march 
along  the  streets  of  Vienna.  Two  solid  bridges  were 
built  on  piles  across  the  broad  arm  of  the  river ;  no  less 
than  six  bridges  of  rafts  were  made  ready  to  be  thrown 
across  the  narrow  arm  when  the  moment  arrived  for  the 
attack.  By  the  end  of  June  all  the  outlying  divisions 
of  the  French  army  had  gathered  to  the  great  ral lying- 
point  ;  a  hundred  and  eight}^  thousand  men  were  in  the 
island^  or  ready  to  enter  it ;  every  movement,  every 
position  to  be  occupied  by  each  member  of  this  vast 
mass  in  its  passage  and  advance,  was  fixed  dowii  to  the 
minutest  details.  Napoleon  had  decided  to  cross  from 
the  eastern,  not  from  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
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and  thus  to  pass  outside  the  fortifications  which  the 
Archduke  had  erected  on  the  former  hattle-field.     To- 
wards midnight  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  tl 
^e   Daaubfl.     midst  of  a  violeut  storm,  the  six  bridg< 

were  successively  svv^ung  across  the  riverj 
The  artillery  opened  tire.  One  army  corps  after  another,' 
each  drawn  up  opposite  to  its  own  bridge,  marched  to 
the  northern  shore,  and  by  sunrise  nearly  the  whole 
of  Napoleon *s  force  deployed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube.  The  river  had  been  converted  into  a  great 
highway ;  the  fortifications  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  Archduke  were  turned  by  the  eastward  direction  of 
the  passage.  All  that  remained  for  the  Austrian  com- 
mander was  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  on  ground  that 
was  now  at  least  thorooghly  familiar  to  him.  Charles 
had  taken  up  a  good  position  on  the  hills  that  look  over 
the  village  of  Wagram.  Here,  with  130,000  men,  he 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  French.  The  first  attack  was 
made  in  the  afternoon  after  the  crossing  of  the  river. 
It  failed;  and  the  French  army  lay  stretched  during  i 
the  night  between  the  river  and  the  hills,  while  thiH 
Archduke  prepared  to  descend  upon  their  left  on  the 
morrow,  and  to  force  himself  between  the  enemy  and 
the  bridges  behind  them. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  0th  the  two  largest 

armies    that   had   ever    been    brought   face   to  face  in     i 

Europe  began  their  onslaught.     Spectatord| 

wagim  jidy     fiom  the  steeples  of  Vienna  saw  the  fire  of 

the  French  little  by  little  receding  on  their 

leftj    and   dense   masses   of  the  Austrians  pressing  on 
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towards  the  bridges,  on  whose  safety  the  existence  of 
the  French  army  depended.  But  ere  long  the  forward 
movement  stopped.  Napoleon  had  thrown  an  over- 
powering force  against  the  Austrian  centre,  and  the 
Archduke  found  himself  compelled  to  recall  his  victorious 
di^dsions  and  defend  his  own  threatened  line.  Gradually 
the  superior  numlM?r8  of  the  French  forced  the  eneaiy 
back.  The  Archduke  John,  who  had  been  ordered  up 
from  Presburg,  failed  to  appear  on  the  field;  and  at 
two  o'clock  Charles  ordered  a  retreat.  The  order  of 
the  Austrians  was  unbroken  ;  they  had  captured  more 
prisoners  than  they  had  lost ;  their  retreat  was  covered 
by  so  powerful  an  artillery  that  the  French  could  make 
no  pursuit.  Tlie  victory  was  no  doubt  Napoleon  s,  but 
it  was  a  victory  that  had  nothing  in  common  with  Jena 
and  Austerlitz.  Nothing  was  lost  by  the  Austrians  at 
Wagram  but  their  positions  and  the  reputation  of  their 
general.  The  army  was  still  in  fighting-order,  with 
the  fortresses  of  Bohemia  behind  it.  Whether  Austria 
would  continue  the  war  depended  on  the  action  of  the 
other  European  Powers.  If  Great  Britain  successfully 
landed  an  armament  in  Northern  Germany  or  dealt  any 
overwhelming  blow  in  Spain,  if  Prussia  declared  war  on 
Napoleon,  Austria  might  tight  on.  If  the  other  Powers 
failed,  Austria  must  make  peace.  The  ar-  Amujiticeof 
mistice  of  Znaim,  concluded  on  the  I2th  of  ™-  y  ■ 
July,  was  recognised  on  all  sides  as  a  mere  device  to 
gain  time.  There  was  a  pause  in  the  great  struggle  in 
the  central  Continent.  Its  renewal  or  its  terminatiun 
depended  upon  the  issue  of  events  at  a  distance. 
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For  the  moment  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixe< 

upon  the  British  army  in  Spain.    Sir  Arthur    i 
jftdMiSpam.     Wellesley,  who  took  command  at  Lisbon  in    | 
the  spring,  had  driven  Soult  out  of  Oporto,     , 
and  was  advancing  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  upon  the    ^ 
Spanish  capital    Some  appearance  of  additional  strength    ; 
was  given  to  him  by  the  support  of  a  Spanish  army 
under   the  command   of    General   Cuesta.     Wellesley's 
march  had,  however,  been  delaj^ed  by  the  neglect  and   d 
bad   faith  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  time  ba^H 
been  given  to  Soult  to  collect  a  large  force  in  the  neigh-^ 
bourliood  of  Salamanca,  ready  either  to  fall  upon  Wei- 
lesley  from  the  north,  or  to  unite  with  another  French 
army  which  lay  at  Talavera,  if  its  commander,  Victocj 
had  the   w^isdom    to    postpone   an   engagement,      Tb^H 


English  general  knew  nothing  of  Soult's  presence  on 


bis  flank :  he  continued  his  march  towards  Madrid 
along  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  finally  drew  up  f< 
battle  at  Talavera,  when  Victor,  after  retreating  befoi 
Cuesta  to  some  distance,  hunted  back  his  Spanish  pur- 
suer to  the  point  from  which  he  had  started.*  The  first 
attack  was  made  by  Victor  upon  the  English 
positions  at  evening  on  the  27tli  of  July, 
Next  morning  the  assault  was  renewed,  and  the  batt' 
became  general,  Wellesley  gained  a  complete  victory? 
but  the  English  themselves  suffered  heavUy,  and  ti 
army  remained  in  its  position.  Within  the  next  fe^ 
days  Soult  was  discovered  to  be  descending  from  the 
mountains  between  Salamanca  and  the  Tagus,  A  force 
•  Wellington  Deapatclies,  iv.  533,    Sup.  Desp*  yi.  319,    Napier,  iL  357.i 
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s^aperior  to  Wellesley^s  own  threatened  to  close  upon 
him  from  the  rear,  and  to  liem  him  in  between  two  fires. 
The  sacrifices  of  Tahivera  proved  to  have  been  made  in 
Tain.     Wellesley   bad   no    choice   but  to  abandon   bis 
advance  upon  the  Spanish  capital,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
Portugal  by  the  roads  south  of  the  Tagus.     In  spite  of 
the    defeat  of  Victor,  the  French  were  the  winners  of 
the    campaign.      Madrid    was    still    secure ;  the    fabric 
of  French  rule  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  was  still  un- 
shaken.    The   tidings    of   Wellesley *s   retreat    reached 
Napoleon     and    the   Austrian    negotiators, 
damiHng  the  hopes  of  Austria,  and  easing     tr«mi*toP^. 
Napoleon  s  fears.     Austria's  continuance  of 
the    war  now  depended  upon  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  long-expected  descent  of  an  English  army  upon  the 
rtheru  coast  of  Europe. 
Three  months  before  the  Austrian  Government  de- 
clared  war  upon  Napoleon,   it  had   acr|uainted    Great 
Britain  mih  its  own  plans,  and  urged  the  Cabinet  to 
duipatch  an  English  force  to  Northern  Germany.     Such 
a  force,  landing  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Aspem, 
would  certainly   have   aroused   both    Prussia   and   the 
cpantry  between  the  Elbe  and  the    Maine.     Hut   the 
difference  between  a  movement  executed  in  time  and 
one  executed    weeks   and    months   too    late    was    still 
unknown   at   the    English   War  Office.     Tlie   Ministry 
did  not  even   begin  their  preparations  till  the  middle 
<*f  June,  and  then  they  determined,  in  pursuance  of  a 
p'an  made  some  years  earlier,  to  attack  the  French  fleet 
^d  docks   at  Antwerp,  and  to  ignore   that   patriotic 
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ditsoe  Agamst 
Antwerp.  Julj» 
1809. 


movement  in  Northern  Germany  from  which  they  liadi 
so  much  to  hope. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  two  months  after  the  battle 
of  Aspem  and  three  weeks  after  the  battle 
of  Wagram,  a  fleet  of  thirty-seven  ships  of 
the  line,  with  innumerable  transports  and 
gunboats,  set  sail  from  Dover  for  the  Schelde.  Forty  J 
thousand  troops  were  on  board;  the  commander  of  the^ 
expedition  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  a  court-favourite 
in  Tvhom  Nature  avenged  herself  upon  Great  Britain 
for  what  she  had  given  to  this  country  in  his  father fl 
and  his  younger  brother.  The  troops  were  landed  on  " 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  Instead  of  pushing  forward 
to  Antwerp  with  aU  possible  haste,  and  surprising  it 
before  any  preparations  could  be  made  for  its  defence. 
Lord  Chatham  placed  half  his  army  on  the  banks  of 
v^arious  canals,  and  ifvith  the  other  half  proceeded  to 
invest  Flushing.  On  the  16th  of  August  tins  unfor- 
tunate town  surrendered,  after  a  bombardment  that  had 
reduced  it  to  a  mass  of  ruins.  During  the  next  ten 
days  the  English  commander  advanced  about  as  many 
miles,  and  then  discovered  that  for  all  prospect  of  taking^ 
Antwerp  he  might  as  well  have  remained  in  England. 
Whilst  Chatham  was  groping  aljout  in  Walcheren,  the 
fortifications  of  Antwerp  were  restored,  the  tleet  carried 
up  the  river,  and  a  mass  of  troops  collected  sufficient 
to  defend  the  town  against  a  regular  siege.  Defeat 
stared  the  English  in  the  face.  At  the  end 
of  August  the  general  recommended  the 
Government  to  recall  the   expedition,   only   leaving  a 
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ce  of  I  5,000  soldiers  to  occupy  the  marshes  of  Wal- 
.eren,  Chatham's  recommendations  were  accepted; 
and  on  a  spot  so  notoriously  pestiferous  that  Napoleon 
had  refused  to  permit  a  single  French  soldier  to  serve 
there  on  garrison  duty,*  an  English  army-corps,  which 
might  at  least  have  earned  the  same  honour  as  Schill 
and  Brunswick  in  Northern  (3ermany,  was  left  to  perish 
of  fever  and  ague.  When  two  thousand  soldiers  were 
in  their  graves,  the  rest  were  recalled  to  England. 

Great    Britain  had  failed   to    weaken   or   to   alarm 
,poleon ;  the  King   of   Prussia   made  no 

^  ,        ,  Austria    nulcM 

iOvement  on  behalf  of  the   losing  cause ;  ^'*^' 

and  the  Austrian  Government  unwillingly  found  itself 
compel  led  to  accept  conditions  of  peace.  It  was  not  so  • 
much  a  deficiency  in  its  forces  as  the  universal  distrust  • 
of  its  generals  that  made  it  impossible  for  Austria  to 
continue  the  war.  The  soldiers  had  fought  as  bravely 
as  the  French,  but  in  vain.  "  If  we  had  a  million 
wldiers,"  it  was  said,  "  we  must  make  peace ;  for  we 
have  no  one  to  command  them/'  Count  Stadion,  who 
was  for  carrying  on  the  war  to  the  bitter  end,  despaired 
of  throwing  his  own  energetic  courage  into  the  men 
who  surrounded  the  Emperor,  and  withdrew  from  public 
affairs.  For  week  after  week  the  Emperor  fluctuated 
between  the  acceptance  of  Napoleon's  hard  conditions 
aud  the  renewal  of  a  struggle  which  was  likely  to 
involve  his  own  dethronement  as  weU  the  total  conquest 
of  the  Austrian  State.     At  length  Napoleon's  demands 

•  CorresponcUnce  do  Napoleon :  Dudaiou,  Mai  23,  1606.    Parliainen* 
ttsj  Papers  IBIO.  p,  123,  697. 
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were  presented  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum.  In  hii 
distress  the  Emperor's  thoughts  turned  towards  the 
Minister  who,  eight  years  before,  had  been  so  strong,  so 
resolute,  when  all  around  him  wavered,  Thugut,  now 
seventy-six  years  old,  was  living  in  retirement.  The 
Emperor  sent  one  of  his  generals  to  ask  his  opinion  on 
peaee  or  war.  "  I  thought  to  find  hira/'  reported  the 
general,  *'  broken  in  mind  and  body ;  but  the  fire  of  his 
spirit  is  in  its  full  force."  Thugut *s  reply  did  honour 
to  his  foresight :  *'  Make  peace  at  any  price.  The 
existence  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  is  at  stake :  the 
dissolution  of  the  French  Empire  is  not  far  off.7*  Oj 
the  14th  of  October  the  Emperor  Francis  accepted  h 
conqueror's  terms,  and  signed  conditions  of  peace** 

The  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  last  which  Napoleon 
i^MeofvieniM.  Signed  as  a  conqueror,  took  from  the  Am 
trian  Empire  50,000  square  miles  of  teni* 
tory  and  moi'e  than  4,000,000  inhabitants.  Salzburg^ 
witli  part  of  Upper  Austria,  was  ceded  to  Bavaria 
Western  Galicia,  the  territory  gained  by  Austria  in  tb 
final  partition  of  Poland,  was  transferred  to  the  Grand 
Ducliy  of  Warsaw ;  part  of  Carinthia,  with  the  who 
of  the  country  lying  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Sav 
as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Bosnia,  was  annexed  to  Napo 
leon's  own  Empire,  under  the  title  of  the  Illyrian  Pi 
vinces.  Austria  w^as  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  thi 
dominion  of  Napoleon  extended  without  a  break  to  thi 
borders  of  Turkey.  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  the  outpoi 
of  French  sovereignty  in  Central  Europe,  were  enrichi 

•  Beer,  p.  445.     GcnU,  Tngebuclier  i.  82,  lia 
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ttt  the  expense  of  the  Power  which  had  called  Germany 
to  arms  ;  Austria,  which  at  the  begiuniog  of  the  Kevo- 
lotionary  War  had  owned  territory  upon  the  Rhine  and 
txercised    a   predominating    influence    over    all    Italy, 
ieemed  now  to  be  finally  excluded  both  from  Germany 
ind     the    Mediterranean.       Yet,     however     b«ii  off^u  o* 
striking  the  change  of  frontier  which  gave 
to   Napoleon  continuous  dominion  from  the  Straits  of 
Calais  to  the  border  of  Bosnia^  the  victories  of  France 
ill   1809  brought  m  their  train    none  of    those   great 
moral  changes  which  had  hitherto  made   each   French 
conqtiest  a  stage  in  European  progress.     The  campaign 
of   1  79(1  had  aroused  the  hope  of  national  independence 
in  Italy  ;    the  settlements  of  isOl  and  ISOG  had  put  an 
end  to  Feudalism  in  Western  Germany ;    the  victories 
of  1S09  originated  nothing  but  a  change    of    frontier 
such  atf  the  next  war  might  obliterate  and  undo.     Alh 
that  was  permanent  in  the  effects  of  the  year  1809  was* 
doe,  nut  to  any  new  creations  of  Napoleon,  but  to  the 
lipirtt  of  resistance  which  France  had  at  length  excited  in 
Europe,     The  revolt  of  the  Tyrol,  the  exploits  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Scliill,  gave  a  stimulus  to  German  patriotism 
wbich    survived  the  defeat  of  Austria,     Austria  itself, 
'V    tigh  overpowered,  had  inflicted  a  deadly  injury  upon 
^wiijuleon,  by    withdra^ving    him    from    Spain    at   the 
moment  when  he  might  have  completed  its  conquest,  and 
by  enabling  Wellesley  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  Penin- 
sula.    Napoleon  ajipeared  to  have  gatliered  a  richer  spoil 
from  the  victories  of  1809  than  from  any  of  his  previous 
wars;    in  reality  he  had  never  surrounded  himself  with 
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80  manj' dangers.  Eussia  was  alienated  by  the  annexa* 
tion  of  West  Galicia  to  the  Polish  (fratid  Duchy  of 
Wiirsaw;  Northern  Germany  had  profited  by  the 
examples  of  courage  and  patriotism  shown  so  largely  in 
1809  on  behalf  of  the  Fatherland  ;  Spain,  supported  by 
Wellesley's  army,  was  still  far  from  submission*  The 
old  indifference  which  had  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
earlier  French  conquests  was  no  longer  the  charac- 
teristic of  Europe.  The  estrangement  of  Russia*  tt 
growth  of  national  spirit  in  Germany  and  in  SpainJ 
involved  a  danger  to  Napoleon's  power  which  far  out- 
weighed the  visible  results  of  liis  victory. 

Austria  itself  could  only  acquiesce  in  defeat:    noi 
perhaps  would  the  permanent  interests  of  Europe  harel 
been  promoted  by  its    success.     The   championship  of 
Germany  which  it  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
would  no  doubt  have  resulted  in  the  temporary  establish^! 
nient  of  some  form  of  German  union  under  Austrian™ 
leadership,  if  the  event  of  the  war  had  been  diflferent  ;^ 
hut  the  sovereign  of  Hungary  and  Croatia  could  nevei^ 
be  the  true  head  of  the  German  people ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Austrian  Government  after  the  peace  of  1809  gave 
little  reason  to  regret  its  failure  to  revive  a  TeutonioS 
Empire.     No   portion   of  the  Emperor's   subjects   had™ 
fought  for  him   with  such  determined  loyalty  as  the 
Tyrolese.     After  having  been  the  first 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  they  hi 
again  and  again  freed  their  country  when  Napoleon 
generals  supposed  all  resistance  overcome ;  and  in  return 
fur  their  efibrts  the  Emperor  had  solemnly  assured  them 
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he  would  never  accept  a  peace  which  did  not  restort* 
to  his  Empire.  If  fair  dealing  was  due  anywhere 
due  from  the  Court  of  Austria  to  the  Tjrolese, 
the  only  reward  of  the  simple  courage  of  the^e 
ntaineers  was  that  the  war^party  at  head-quarters 
le!<!*ly  employed  them  as  a  means  of  prolonging 
litie8  after  the  armistice  of  Znaim,  and  that  up  to 
moment  when  peace  was  signed  they  were  left  in 
hetief  that  the  Emperor  meant  to  keep  his  promise, 
tria,  however,  could  not  ruin  herself  to  please  the 
TfTolese.  Circumstances  were  changed  ;  and  the  phrases 
Vf  patriotism  which  had  excited  so  much  rejoicing  at 
beginning  of  the  war  were  now  fallen  out  of  fashion 
iU  Vienna.  Nothing  more  was  heard  about  the  rights 
of  nation*?  and  the  deliverance  of  Germany.  Austria  had 
mi  roat  venture  and  failed;  and  the  Government 

niher  resumed  than  abandoned  its  normal  attitude  in 
timiing  its  back  upon  the  professions  of  1809. 

Henceforward  the  policy  of  Austria  wa.*i  one  of 
calculation,  untinged  by  national  sympa- 
thies. France  had  been  a  cruel  enemy ;  yet 
if  there  was  a  prospect  of  winning  something  for  Austria 
by  a  French  alliance,  considerations  of  sentiment  could 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  A  statesman  who, 
Kke  Count  Stadion,  had  identified  the  interests  of 
Austria  with  the  hberation  of  Germany,  was  no  fitting 
idmsman  for  the  State  in  the  shifting  course  that  now 
hkx  before  it.  A  diplomatist  was  called  to  «^j^^ 
Kmrer  who  had  hitherto  by  Napoleon's  own 

lire  represented  the  Austrian  State  at  Paris.     Count 
c  c 
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Metternicli,  the  new  Chief  Minister,  was  the  son 
Khenish    nobleman    who  had   held    high    office 
tlie    Austrian    crown.       His    youth    had    been 
at     Coblentz,     and     bis     character     and     tastes 
those    which  in   the    eighteenth  century    had    tnfl 
the    court-circles    of  the  little    Rhenish    Principalit 
Frencli    in   their    outer   life,    naconscious    of  the 
stlnct  of  nationality,    polished    and    seductive    in 
personal    management    which    passed    for    the    hi| 
type  of  statesmanship.     Metternich  had  been 
sador  at  Dresden  and  at  Berlin  before  he  went  to 
Napoleon  had  requested  that  he  might  be  transfer 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  account  of  the 
personal  courtesy  shown  by  Metternich  t<y  the  Fr 
ambassador  at  Berlin  during  the  war  between 
and  Austria  in    1805*     Metternich    carried    with 
all   the  friendliness  of  personal  intercourse  which 
poleon  expected  in  him,  but  he  also  carried   A^ith 
a  calm  and  penetrating  self-possession,  and  the  coi 
tion  that  Napoleon   would  give  Europe  no  rest 
his  power  was  greatly  diminished.      He  served  Ai 
well    at    Paris,    and    in    the    negotiations    for 
w^hich   followed    the    battle    of    Wagram    he 
leading  part.     After  the  disasters  of  1S09,  when 
was  impossible  and  isolation  ruin,  no  statesman 
so  well  serve  Austria  as  one  who  had  never  confo 
himself  the  enemy  of  any  Power ;  and,  w4th  the] 
approval  of  Napoleon,  the  late  Ambassador  at  Paris  | 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  State. 

Metternich*s  first  undertaking  gave  singular  evid 
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of  the  flexibility  of  system  which  was  henceforward  to 

guard  Austria's  interests.     Before  the  grass  had  grown 

over  the  graves  at  Wagram,  the  Emperor  Francis  was 

persuaded  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Napoleon. 

For  some    time    past    Napoleon    had    determined   on 

divorcing  Josephine  and  allying  himself  to  one  of  the 

feigning  houses  of  the  Continent.     His  first  advances 

Were  made  at  St,  Petersburg ;  but  the  Czar  hesitated  to 

form  a  connection  which  his  subjects  would  view  as  a 

dishonour ;  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  less 

fastidious  Austrians  as  soon  as  the  fancies 

of  the     imperial    suitor    turned     towards 

Vienna.     The  Emperor  Francis,   who    had 

tfen  bullied  by  Napoleon  upon  the  field  of  AusterUtz, 

ridiculed    and    insulted   in    every   proclamation   issued 

during  the  late  campaign,  gave  up  his  daughter  for  what 

Was  called  the  good  of  his  people,  and  reconciled  himself 

to  a  son-in-law  who  had  taken  so  many  pro\dnces  for 

his  dowry.     Peace  had  not  been  proclaimed  four  months 

when  the  treaty  was  signed  which  united  the  House  oi 

Bonaparte  to   the   family   of  Marie   Antoinette.     The 

Archduke  Charles  represented  Napoleon  in  the  espousals  ; 

tde  Archbishop  of  Vienna  anointed  the  bride  with  the 

^me  sacred   oil   with   which  he  had   consecrated   the 

l^anners  of  1809  ;  the  servile  press  which  narrated  the 

^^dding  festivities  found  no  space  to  mention  that  the 

Emperor's  bravest  subject,  the  Tyrolese  leader  Hofer, 

'^as  executed  by  Napoleon  as  a  brigand  in  the  interval 

^tween  the  contract  and  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 

^Id  Austrian  families,  members  of  the  only  aristocracy 
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upon  the  Continent  that  still  possessed  political  we 
and  a  political  tradition,  lamented  the  Emperor's  consent 
to  a  union  which  their  prejudices  called  a  mis-alliance, 
and  their  consciences  an  adultery ;  but  the   object  of 

Metternich  was  attained.      The  friendship 
Hftpokoa  ADd       between    France    and    Russia,    which    had 

inflicted    so    much    evil  on   the  Continent 
since  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  was  dissolved  ;  the  sword  of 
Napoleon  was  turned  away  from  Austria  for  at  lead^ 
some  years  ;  the  restoration  of  the  lost  provinces  of  the 
Hapsburg  seemed-  not  impossible,  now  that   Napoleon 
and  Alexander  were  left  face  to  face  in  Europe,  and  the 
alliance  of  Austria  had  become  so  important  to  the  power 
which  had  hitherto  enriched  itself  at  Austria's  expense. 
Napoleon  crowned  his  new  bride,  and  felt  himself  at 
length  the  equal  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Bourbons. 
Except  in  Spain,  his  arms  were  no  longer  resisted  upoD 
the  Continent,  and  the  period  immediately  succeediog 
„    ,  the  Peace  of  Vienna  was  that  which  brought 

&StL,  ^S^       the  Napoleonic  Empire  to  its  widest  bounds. 

IS06    *  '  »  * 

Already^  in  the  pride  of  the  first  victones 
of  1809,  Napoleon  had  completed  his  aggressions  npoo 
the  Papal  sovereignty  by  declaring  the  Ecclesiastical 
States  to  be  united  to  the  French  Empire  (May»  17, 
1809).  The  Pope  retorted  upon  his  despoiler  with 
a  Bull  of  Excommunication ;  but  the  spiritual  terrors 
were  among  the  least  formidable  of  those  then  active  iQ 
Europe,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Pontiff  did  not  prevent 
Napoleon's  soldiers  from  arresting  him  in  the  Quirinal^M 
and  carryiner    him    as    a    prisoner    to    Savona.      Here " 
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Pius  VTI.  was  detaiDed  for  the  next  three  years.     The 
Boman  States  received  the  laws  and  the  civil  organisa- 
tion of  France.*     Bishops  and  clergy  who  refused  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Napoleon  were  imprisoned  or  e^ciled  ; 
the  monasteries  and  convents  were  dissolved ;  the  car- 
dinals and  great  oflBcers,  along  with  the  archives  and  the 
wl)ole  apparatus  of  ecclesiastical  rule^  were   carried   tu 
Paris.     In  relation  to  the  future  of  European  Catholic- 
i»in»  the  breach  between   Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  was 
^   more  important  event  than  was  understood   at  the 
time :  its  immediate  and  visible  result  was  that  there 
Was  one  sovereign  the  fewer  in  Europe,  and  one  more 
province  opened  to  the  French  conscription. 

The  next  of  Napoleon's  vassals  who  lost  his  throne 
'Was  the  King  of  Holland.      Like  Joseph  in  Spain,  and 
Iflte  Murat  in  Naples,  Louis  Bonaparte  had 
^ixiade  an  honest   effort   to  e^ovem  for  the     ^m  HoUanu; 

^  ^  July,  IBIO. 

l>enefit   of  his   subjects.      He   had   endea- 
voured to  lighten  the  burdens  w^bieh  Napoleon  laid  upon 
the  Dutch  nation,  ah-eady  deprived  of  its  colonies,  its 
Commerce,  and  its  independence  ;  and  every  plea  which 
Louis  had  niade  for  his  subjects  had  been  treated  by 
Kapoleon  as  a  breach  of  duty  towards  himself.     The 
c>ffeiice    of   the   unfortunate  King  of  Holland   became 
Unpardonable  when  he  neglected  to  enforce  tlie  orders  of 
^'ap<:»leon  against  the  admission  of  English  goods.    Louis 
^as  summoned  to  Paris,  and  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty, 
<5ediiig  part  of  his  dominions  and  placing  his  custom- 
wuses  in  the  hands  of  French  officers.      He  returned  to 
•  Correspouti&nce  d©  Napoleon »  iix.,  15,  265* 
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Holland,  but   affairs   ^ew  worse   and   worse*     Frem 
troops  overran  the  country  ;  Napoleon's  letters  were 
more  menacing  than  the  last ;  and  at  length  Louis  Ai 
from  his  dominions  (July  1,  1810),  and  delivered  hims 
from  a  royalty  which  had  proved  the  most  intolerabl 
kind  of  servitude,     A   week  later  Holland  was  in< 
]K)rated  with  the  French  Empire. 

Two  more  annexatiuns  followed    before  the  end 
the  year.     The  Republic  of  the  Valais 

JO      of  •^  ^ 

Nor^  declared  to  have  neglected  the  duty  imposed 
upon  it  of  repairing  the  road  over  tl 
Simplon,  and  forfeited  its  ijidependence.  The  Nort 
German  coast-district,  comprising  the  Hanse  tow 
Oldenburg,  and  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphali 
was  annexed  to  the  French  Empire,  with  the  ahej 
object  of  more  effectually  shutting  out  British  giK>A* 
from  the  ports  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  Hamhurg, 
however,  and  most  of  the  teiTitory  now  incorfjorated  witli 
France,  had  been  occupied  by  French  troops  ever  sine 
the  war  of  ISOO,  and  the  legal  change  in  its  positi 
scarcely  made  its  subjection  more  complete.  Had  th 
history  of  this  annexation  been  written  by  men  of  tl 
peasant-class,  it  would  probably  have  been  describa 
in  tt^rms  of  unmixed  thankfulness  and  praise.  In  tl 
Decree  intnxlucing  the  Fn:*nch  principle  of  the  f^ 
tenure  of  land,  thirty -six  distinct  forms  of  feudal  serv 
are  enumerated,  as  abolished  without  compensation/ 

Napoleon's  dominion  had    now   reached   its  wid< 
bounds.      The  frontier  of  the  Empire  began  at  Lii 

•  OorreBp.  de  N&poleon,  xxiti.,  62.     Deisret,  9  D^.,  18IL 
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oa  the  Baltic,  touched  the  Rhine  at  Wesel,  and  followed 
the  river  and  the  Jura  mountains  to  the  foot  of   the 
■Late  of  Geneva;  then,  crossing  the  Alps 
wove  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  it  ran  with     l^'*i>e^lK^ 
the  rivers  Sesia  and  Po  to  a  point  nearly  oppo- 
site Mantua,  mounted  to  the  watershe^l  of  the  Aj>ennine{<, 
a^d  descended  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Terracina.      The 
la.te   Ecclesiastical    States    were    formed    into    the   two 
t^epartments  of  the  Tiher  and  o£  Trasimene ;  Tuscany, 
^Iso  divided  into  French  Departments,  and  represented 
in  the  French  Legislative  Body,  gave  the  title  of  Arch- 
clachess  and  the   ceremonial  of  a  Court  to  Napoleon's 
sister  Eliza  ;   the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  formed  by  Lom- 
b^rdy,  Venice,  and  the  country  east   of  the  Apennines 
as  far  south  as  Aseoli,  belonged  to  Napoleon  himself, 
tut  was  not  constitutionally  united  w^ith   the   French 
Empire.       On   the  east   of   the   Adriatic   the    IlljTian 
Provinces  extended  Napoleon*s  rule  to  the  lx>rders  of 
Bosnia  and   Montenegro.     Outside  the  frontier  of  this 
great   Empire   an  order  of   feudatr*ries  ruled  in   Italy, 
in  Oermany,  and  in  Poland.     Murat,  King  of  Naples, 
and  the  client-princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
bolding  all  Germany  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Prussia  and 
Amtria,  as  wt41  as  the  Grand- Duchy  of  Warsaw,  were 
Nominally  sovereigns  within  their  own  dominions ;  but 
they  held  their  dignities  at  Napoleon's  pleasure,  and  the 
population  and  revenues  of  their  States  wTre  at  his  service. 
The  close  of  the   year  1810  saw  the  last  changes 
effected  w^hich  Europe  w^a^  destined  to   receive  at  the 
J^nds  of  Napoleon.      The  fabric  of  his  sovereignty  w^as 
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niised  upon  the  ruins  of  all  that  was  obsolete  and  force- 
less upon  the  western  Continent ;  the  bene- 
i^jpoi«>n'»      fits  as  well  as  the  wrongs  of  his  supremacy 
were  now  seen  in  their  widest  operation. 
All  Italy,  the  northern  districts  of  Germany  which  were 
incorporated  with  the  Empire,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Confedenite  Territory  of  the  Rhine,  received  in  the  Code 
Napoleon  a  law  which,  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown 
in  Europe,  brought  social  justice  into  the  daily  affairs  of^ 
life.      The  privileges  of  the  noble,  the  feudal  burdens  oS 
the  peasant,  the  monopolies  of  the  guilds,  passed  away^ 
in  most  instances  for  ever.      The  comfort  and  imprctve — 
raent  of  maiikind  were  vindicated  as  the  true  aim  ot 
property  by  the  abolition  of  the  devices  which  conver*" 
the  soil  into  an  instrument  of  family  pride,  and  by  th^ 
enforcement  of  a  fair  division  of  inheritances  among  th^ 
children  of  the  possessor.      Legal  process,  both  ei\'il  an^ 
criminal,    was   brought   within    the    comprehension  o:^- 
ordinary  citizens,  and  submitted  to  the  test  of  publicity^ 
These  were  among  the  fruits  of  an  earlier  enlightenment^ 
which  Napoleon's  supremacy  bestowed  upon  a  great  par — ' 
of  Europe.     The  price  which  was  paid  for  them  was  th^ 
wron«rw^  of  Na-     suppression  of  cvcry  vestige  of  liberty,  th— 
poeon*    e-       conscription,  and  the  Continental  blockades 
On   the   whole,  the  yoke  w^as  patiently    borne,      Th^ 
Italians  and  the  Germans  of  the  Rlienish  Confederacy^ 
cared    little    what    Government,  they    obeyed  ;    theii* 
recruits  who  were  sent  to  be  kiUed  by  the  Austriarts 
or  the  Spaniards   felt   it  no  especial  hardship  to  tight 
Napoleon's  battles.     More  galling  was  the  pressure  of 
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Napoleon's  commercial  system  and  of  the  agencies  by 

which  he  attempt-ed  to  enforce  it.     In  the 

hope  of  mining  the  trade  of  Great  Britain, 

Napoleon  spared  no  severity  against  the  owners  of  any- 

tliing  that  had  touched  British  hands,  and  deprived  the 

Continent  of  its  entire  supply  of  colonial  produce,  with 

the  exception  of  such  as    was   imported   at  enormous 

charges  by  traders  licensed  by  himself.    The  possession  of 

English  goods  became  a  capital  offence.     In  the  great 

trading  towns  a  system  of  permanent  terrorism  was  put 

in  force  against  the  merchants.     Soldiers  ransacked  their 

houses ;  their  letters  were   opened  ;   spies  dogged  their 

steps.      It  was  in  Hamburg,  where  Davoust  exercised  a 

sort  of  independent  sovereignty,  that  the  violence  and 

injustice  of  the  Napoleonic  commercial  system  was  seen 

in  its  most  repulsive  form  ;  in  the  greater  part  of  the 

Empire  it  was  felt  more  in   the  general  decline  of  tmde 

and  in  a  midtitude  of  annojnng  privations  than  in  acts 

of  obtrusive    cruelty.*     The    French   were   themselves 

Compelled  to  extract  sugar  from  beetroot,  and  to  sub* 

Btitute  chicory  for  coffee ;    the  Germans,  less  favoured 

by  nature*  and  less  rapid  in   adaptation,  thirsted  and 

Bulked.     Even  in  such  torpid  communities  as  Saxony 

political  discontent  was  at  length  engendered  by  bodily 

discomfort.    Men  who  were  proof  ag*ainst  all  the  patriotic 

exaltation  of  Stein  and  Fichte  felt  that  there  must  he 

something  %Tong  in  a  system  which  sent  up  the  price  of 

coffee  to  five  shillings  a  pound,  and  reduced  the  tohicco- 

^ist  to  exclusive  dependence  upon  the  market- 
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It  was  not,  however,  by  its  effects  upon  Napoleori 
German  vassals  that  the  Continental  system  contributl 
to  the  fall  of  its  author.  Whatever  the  discontent  i 
these  communities,  they  obeyed  Napoleon  as  long  { 
he  was  victcjrious,  and  abandoned  him  only  when  M 
canse  was  lost.  Its  real  political  importance  lay  in  tl 
hostility  which  it  excited  between  France  and  Russi 
^^,  The  Czar,  who  had  attached  himself  to  Nap 
Icon's  commercial  system  at  the  Peace  i 
Tilsit,  withdrew  from  it  in  the  year  sncced 
ing  the  Peace  of  Vienna.  The  trade  of  the  Russia 
Empire  had  been  rnined  by  the  closure  of  its  ports  i 
British  vessels  and  British  goods.  Napoleon  had  brok^ 
his  promise  to  Russia  by  adding  West  Galicia  to  ti 
Polish  Duchy  of  Warsaw ;  and  the  Czar  refused 
sacrifice  the  wealth  of  his  subjects  any  longer  in  i| 
interest  of  an  insincere  ally.  At  the  end  of  the  y^ 
1810  an  order  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  op6f 
ing  tlie  harlx)ur8  of  Russia  to  all  ships  bearing  a  nentd 
flag,  and  imposing  a  duty  upon  many  of  the  produetsi 
France.  This  edict  was  scarcely  less  than  a  direct  ch( 
lenge  to  the  French  Emperor.  Napoleon  exaggera^ 
the  effect  of  his  Ccmtinental  pndiibititjns  upon  Engli 
tniffic.  He  imagined  that  the  command  of  the  Eii^ 
pean  coast-line,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  would  ena^ 
him  t€  exhaust  his  enemy  ;  and  he  was  prepared 
risk  a  war  viith  Russia  rather  than  permit  it 
frustrate  his  long-cherished  hopes.  Already 
Austrian  marriage  Napoleon  had  marked  the 
ance  of   his    interest   from   those    of   Alexander, 
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attt^mpted  compromise  upon  the  affairs  of  Poland 
produced  only  new  alienation  and  distrust ;  an  open 
affront  was  offered  to  Alexander  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  wliose  sovereign  was  a  member 
of  his  own  family.  The  hist  event  was  immediately 
followed   by   the    publication   of    the    new 

K'  rt»  T  1 1  •  p       1  .   1  1         France  and  Kas- 

iLssian    tanfr.       In    the    sprinff    or     Ihll     sm  preparing  for 

*  ^  war.  181L 

Napoleon  had  determined  upon  war.  With 
Spain  still  unsubdued,  he  had  no  motive  to  hurry  on 
hostilities ;  Alexander  on  his  part  wa.s  still  less  ready 
lor  action  ;  and  the  forma  of  diplomatic  intercourse  were 
in  consequence  maintained  for  some  time  longer  at  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburtr.  But  the  true  nature  of  the  situa- 
tioa  was  show^n  by  the  immense  le%nes  tliat  were  ordered 
both  in  France  and  Russia ;  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  campaign  which  was 
destined  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe, 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  period  of  more  than 
m  years  that  elapsed  between  the  Peace  of  Vienna 
and  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Russia,  Napoleon  had 
no  enemy  in  arms  upon  the  Continent  except  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  Had  the  Emperor  liimself  taken 
np  the  command  in  Spain,  he  would  probably  within  a 
few  months  have  crushed  both  the  Spanish 
armies  and  their  Eng'lish  ally.  A  fatal  error  iu^  Pcirtugai, 
iri  judgment  made  him  willing  to  look  on 
from  a  distance  whilst  his  generals  engaged  with  this 
fast  foe.  Tlie  disputes  with  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Holland  might  w^eU  have  been  adjourned  for  another 
Jear ;  but  Napoleon  felt  no  suspicions  that  the  conquest 
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of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  was  too  difficult  a  task  for  his 
marshals ;  nor  perhaps  would  it  have  been  ho  if  Welling- 
ton had  been  like  any  of  the  generals  whom  Napoleon 
bad  himself    encountered.     The  French  forces  in   the  M 
Peninsula  numbered  over  300,000  men  :  in  spite  of  the 
victory   of  Talavera,    the  English  had    been  forced   to  . 
retreat  intu  Portugal.     But  the  warfare  of  Wellington  m 
was  a  different  thing  from  that  even  of  the  best  Austrian 
or  Russian  commanders.     From  the  time  of  the  retreat 
From  Talavera  he  had  foreseen  that  Portugal  would,  he 
invaded  by  an  army  far  outnumbering  his  own  ;  and  he 
planned  a  scheme  of    defence  as  original,  as  strongly  . 
marked  with  true  military  insight*  as  Napoleon's  ownl 
most  daring  schemes  of  attack.     Behind  Lisbon  a  rugged 
mountainous  tract  stretches  from  the  Tagus  to  the  seaxfl 
here,  while  the  English  army  \\dntered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of    Almeida,  Wellington  employed  thousands   of. 
Portuguese  lateurers  in  tiu'ning  the  promontory  intoJ 
one  vast  fortress.     No  rumour  of  the  opera- 
y«dEML   iao»-     tion  was  allowed  to  reach  the  enemy.     A 

1810.  ^  ^  •^ 

double  series  of  fortifications,  known  as  the 
Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  follow^ed  the  mountain-bastion 
on  the  north  of  Lisbon,  and  left  no  single  point  open 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  sea.     This  was  the  barrier, 
to  which  Wellington  meant  in  the  last  resort  to  dra^ 
his  assailants,  whilst  the  country  was  swept  of  every*] 
thing  that  might  sustain  an   invading  army,   and  tliej 
irregular  troops  of  Portugal  closed  in  upon  its  rear.* 
In  June,  1810,  Marshal  Massena,  who  had  won  the, 
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kighest  distmetiou  at  Aspem  and  Wag^ram,  arrived  in 
Spain,  and  t<xjk  up  the  command  of  the  aiiny  destined 
for  the  conquest  of  Portugal.     Ciud;:id  Eodrigo  was  in- 
vested :  WeDington,  too  weak  to  effect  its  relief,  too  wise 
jeopardise  his  army  for  the  sake  of  Spanisli  praise,  lay 
motionless  while  this  great  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  invader.     In  September,  the  French,  70,000  strong, 
entered  i^ortugal.    Wellingt<jn  retreated  down  the  valley 
of  the  Mondego,  devastating  the  country.     At  length  he 
halted  at  Busaeo  and  gave  battle  (September  27).     The 
French  ivere  defeated  ;  the  victory  gave  the  Portuguese 
fall  confidence   in  the  English  leiider ,  but  other  roads 
were  open   to  the  uivader,  and  Wellintrton 
continued  his  retreat.      Massena    followed,     ?f3SngtSr"*' 
and  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  fortifioa- 
tions  of  Torres  Vedras  when  he  was  within  five  days^ 
march  of  them.     On  nearing  the  mountain -barrier,  Mas- 
k«na  searched  in  vain  for  an  unprotected  point.      Fifty 
■thousand  English  and  Portuguese  regular  troops,  besides 
a  multitude  of  Portuguese  militia,  were   collected    be- 
hind the  lines ;  with  the  present  number  of  the  French 
an  assault  was  hopeless.     Massena  waited  for  reinforce- 
ittents.      It   was    ^dth   the   utmost   difficulty   that    he 
conld  keep  his  army  from  starving;  at  length,  when  the 
country  was  utterly  exhausted,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
(Nov.  14).    Wellington  descended  from  the  heights,  but 
his  marching  force  was  still  too  weak  to  risk  a  pitched 
hattle.     Massena  halted  and  took  post  at  Santarem,  on 
the  Tagus.     Here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  valley  of  the 
Zezere,  he  maintained  himself  during  the  winter.     But 
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in  March,  ISll,  reinforcements  arrived  from  England: 
Wellington  moved  forward  against  his  enemy,  and  thi 
Fetreat  of  the  French  began  in  real  eames 
Massena   made   his  wav    northwards,  hai 
pressed  by  the  English,  and  devastating  t\x^ 
country  with  merciless  severity  in  order  to  retard  pu 
suit.     Fire  and  ruin  marked  the  track  of  the  retreat 
army ;  but  such  were  the  sufferings  of  the  French  the: 
selves,  both  during  the  invasion  and  the  retreat,  tH.^i,t 
when   Massena   re-entered    Spain,  after  a  campaign 
which  only  one  pitched  battle  had  been  fought,  his  lot 
exceeded  ^0,0 00  men. 

Other  French  armies,  in  spite  of  a  most  destructive 
guerilla  warfare,  were  in  the  meantime  coxn- 
sgto  H  ter  M  pleting  the  conquest  of  the  south  and  tlie 
east  of  Spain.  Soiilt  captured  Se%411e»  ^LTxi 
began  to  lay  siege  to  Cadiz.  Here,  at  the  end  of  ISl^f 
an  order  reached  him  from  Napoleon  to  move  to  the  s'ti^T' 
port  of  Massena.  Lea\nng  Victor  in  command  at  Cswii^* 
Soult  marched  northwards,  routed  the  Spaniards » and  o< 
quered  the  fortress  of  Badajoz,  commanding  the  soutl^* 
ruad  into  Portugal.  Massena,  however,  was  alread  V' 
retreat,  and  Soult's  own  advance  was  cut  short  by  int^^l* 
gence  that  Gniham,  the  English  general  in  Cadiz,  t»^^ 
broken  out  upon  the  besiegers  and  inflicted  a  heavj'  def  «^*^' 
Soult  returned  to  Cadiz  and  resumed  the  blockade,  \V^^ 
lington,  thus  freed  from  danger  of  attack  from  the  so'i^^^ 
and  believing  Massena  to  be  thoroughly  disabled, 
sidered  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  forward  moven:^^ 
into  Spain.     It  was   necessary  for  him  to  capture       ^^^ 
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fortresses  of  Almeida  and  Ciiidad  Eodrigo  on  tlie  northern 
roacl^  and  to  secure  his  own  communications 
ftith  Portugal   by   wresting    back   Badajoz     ciuupaMpi  ot 
from  the  French.     He  left  a  small  force  to 
besiege  Almeida,  and  moved  to  Elvas  to  make  arrange- 
ments  with   Beresford  for  the  siege  of  Badajoz.     But 
Wore  the  English  commander  had  deemed  it  possibk*, 
the  energy  of  Massena  had  restored  his  troops  to  effi- 
ciency ;  and  the  two  armies  of  Massena  and  Soult  were 
iiow  ready  to  assail  the  English  on  the  north  and  the 
Buuth.     Massena  marched  against  the   corps  investing 
Ahiieida.     WeDington  hastened  back  to  meet  him,  and 
fought  a  battle  at  Fuentes  d'Onom.     The  French  w^ere 
defeated ;  Almeida  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
In  the  south,  Soult  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz. 
fie  was  overthrown  by  Beresford  in  the  bloody  engage- 
JUent  of  Albuera  (May  IGth) ;  but  his  junction  with  the 
^^my  of   the  north,  which  w^as  now^  tninsf erred  from 
M^assena  to   Marmont,  forced  the  English  Ut  raise  the 
siege ;  and  WeUington,  after  audaciously  offering  battle 
'o  the  combined  French  armies,  retired  within  the  Portu- 
guese frontier,  and  marched  northwaixls  with  the  design 
^f  laying  siege  to  Ciudad  Kodrigo.    Again  outnumbered 
^y  the  French,   he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  canton- 
JUents  on  the  Coa, 

Throughout  the  autumn  months,  which  w\^re  spent 
^  forced  inaction,  Wellington  held  patiently  to  his 
belief  that  the  French  w*oidd  be  unabk*  to  keep  their 
Armies  long  united,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food, 
His  calculations  were  correct,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
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year    1811    the    EngHsli   were   again    superior   in    the* 

field.      Wellington    moved   against   Ciudad 
au4*d  Bodrigo.     Kodriffo,    aod    took    it    by    storm    on    the 

lUth  of  January,  1812.  The  road  into 
Spain  was  opened ;  it  only  remained  to  secure  Portugal 
itself  by  the  capture  of  Badajoz.  Wellington  crossed  the^M 
Tagus  on  the  Sth  of  Marcli^  and  completed  the  invest*™ 
nient  of  Badajoz  ten  days  later.  It  was  necessary  to  gain 
jx>ssession  of  the  city,  at  whatever  cost,  before  Soult 
could  advance  to  its  relief.     On  the  night  of  the  6th  of 

April  Wellington  gave  orders  for  the  assault. 

The  fury  of  the  attcick,  the  ferocity  of  the 

English   soldiers    in  the   moment   of    their 
victory,  have  made  the  storm  of  Badajoz  conspicuous 
amongst  the  most  terrible  events  of  war.     But  the  pur- 
pose of  Wellingtcm  was  effected ;  the  base  of  the  English 
army   in   Portugal  was  secured  from  all  possibility  ofifl 
attack ;  and  at  the  moment  when  Napoleon  was  sum* 
moning  his  veteran  regiments  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees  ■ 
for  the  invasion  of    Kussia,  the    English   commander," 
master  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Spain,  was  preparing 
to  overwhelm  the  weakened  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
to  drive  the  French  from  Madrid. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1812,  when  Napoleon  was 

now  upon  the  point  of  openiog  the  Russian 
vJei"  t^paS'      campaign,  that  Wellingttm  advanced  against 

Marmont's  positions  in  the  north  of  Spain 
and  the  French  lines  of  communication  with  the  capital. 
Marmont  fell  back  and  allowed  Wellington  to  pass  Sala- 
manca ;  but  on  reaching  the  Douro  he  turned  upon  his 
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adversary,  and  by  a  succession  of  swift  and  skilful  marches 
brought  the  English   into  some  danger  of     sn^amtmcA. 
losing  their  communicatiaiis  \v4th  PortugaL 
Wellington  himself  now  retreated  as  far  as  Sahimanca, 
and  there  gave  battle  (July  22),     A   decisive  victory 
freed   the   English   army   from    its   peril,    and    annihi- 
lated all  the  advantages  gained  by  Marmont's  strategy 
and  speed.     The  French  were  so  hea\dly  defeated  that 
they  had  to  faU  back  on  Burgos,     Wellington  marched 
upon  Madrid.     At  his  approach  King  Joseph  fled  from 
the  capital^  and  ordered  Soxilt  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  and 
to  meet  him  at  Valencia,  on  the  eastern  coast,     Wel- 
lington entered  Madrid  amidst  the  wild  rejoicing  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  then  turned  northwards  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  army  wliich  be  had  beaten  at  Sala- 
manca,    But  the  hour  of  his  final  success  was  not  yet 
come.     His  advance  upon  Madrid,  though   wise  as  a 
political  measure,  had  given  the  French  northern  army 
time  to  rally.     He  was  checked  by  the  obstinate  defence 
of  Burgos  ;  and  finding  the  French  strengthened  by  tbe 
very  abandonment   of   territory  which   his 
victory  had  forced   upon  them»  he  retired     i«tirea  to  For- 
te Portugal,  giving  to  King  Joseph  a  few 
months'  more  precarious  enjoyment  of  his  vassal-sove- 
reignty before  his  final  and  irrevocable  overthrow. 

In  Spain  itself  the  struggle  of  the  nation  for  its  inde- 
pendence had  produced  a  political  revolution 
as  little  foreseen  by  the    Spanianls  as    by 
N^apoleon  himself  when  the  conflict  began. 
Wlien,  in   ISOS,  the  people  bad  taken  up  arms  for  its 
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native  dynasty,  tlie  voices  of  those  who  demanded  a  reform 
in  the  abuses  of  the  Bourbon  government  had  scarcely  been 
heard  amid  the  tumult  of  loyal  enthusiasm  for  Ferdinand, 
There  existed,  however,  a  group  of  liberaUy-m^inded  men 
in  Spain  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  invasion  of  the  French  and 
the  subsequent  successes  of  the  Spaniarfs  had  overthrown 
both  the  old  repressive  system  of  the  Bo\irbons  and  tha 
which  Napoleon  attempted  to  put  in  its  place,  the  opinioE 
of  these  men,  hitherto  scarcely  known  outside  the  circle 
of  their  own  acquaintances,  suddenly  became  a  power  in 
the  country  through  the  liberation  of  the  press.  Jovel* 
lanos,  an  upright  and  large-minded  statesman,  who  had 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  last  reign  in  cons 
quence  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  progress,  now  repr 
sented  in  the  Central  Junta  the  party  of  constitutiona 
reform.  The  Junta  itself  acted  with  but  little  insight  or 
sincerity*  A  majority  of  its  members  neither  desired  noi 
understood  the  great  changes  in  government  which  JovelJ 
lanos  advocated  ;  yet  the  Junta  itself  was  an  irregular  ani 
revolutionary  body,  and  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  nation 
in  order  to  hold  its  ground  against  the  old  legal  Coxmci 
of  the  monarchy,  which  possessed  not  only  a  better  for 
right,  but  all  the  habits  of  authority.  The  victories  of 
Napoleon  at  the  end  of  1 808,  and  the  threatening  attitude 
both  of  the  old  official  bodies  and  of  the  new  provincial 
governments  which  had  spnmg  up  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  extorted  from  the  Junta  in  the  spring  of  1S0£ 
a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes,  ( 
National  Parliament,  in  the  following  year.  Once  mudL^r" 
the  declaration  could  not  be  nullified  or  withdrawn*     Xt 
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was  in  vain  that  the  Junta,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
pipuJar  opinious,  restored  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
attempted  to  suppress  the  liberal  journals.  The  current 
of  political  agitation  swept  steadily  on  ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  1809  the  conflict  of  parties,  which  Spain 
was  henceforward  to  experience  in  common  with  the 
other  Mediterranean  States,  had  fairly  begun.* 

The  Spanish  Liberals  of  l^iili  made  the  same  attack 
upon  despotic  power,  and  upheld  the  same 
theories  of  popular  riglit,  as  the  leaders  of  the 
French  nation  twenty  years  before.     Against  them  was 
ninged  the  w^hole  force  of  Spanish  officialism,  soon  to  be 
supported  by  the  overw^helming  power  of  the  clergy.    In 
the  outset,  however,  the  Liberals  carefully  avoided  in- 
fringing on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church.  Thus  accom- 
modating its  policy  to  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  nation, 
the  party  of  reform  gathered  strength  throughout  the  year 
1M)9,  as  disaster  after  disaster  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
J^>ple  against  both  the  past  and  the  present  holders  of 
P^>Wer.      It  was  determined  by  the  J  until  that  the  Cortes 
should  assemble  on  the  1st  of  March,  ISIO.     According 
^  the  ancient  usage  of  Spain,  each  of  the  Three  Estates, 
'W  Clergy,  the  Nobles,  and  the  Commons,  would  have 
'*<^n  represented  in  the  Cortes  by  a  separate  assembly, 
*  he*  opponents  of  reform  pressed  for  the  maintenance  <if 
this  mediaeval  order,  the  Liberals  declared  for  a  single 
^Knmber;  the  Junta,  guided  by  Jovellanos,  adopted  a 
"^^^iddle  course,  and  decided  that  the  higher  clergy  and 
^^bles  should  be  jointly  represented  by  one  Chamber,  the 
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Commons  by  a  second.     Writs  of  election  had  already 
been  issued,  when  the  Junta,  driven  to  Cadiz  by  the 
advance  of  the  French    annies,   and  assailed  alike   by 
Liberals,   by  reactionists,  and  by  city  mobs,  ended  its 
ineffective  cai'eer,  and  resigned  its  powers  into  the  hsinds 
of  a  Regency  composed  of  five  persons  (Jan,  30,  IS  10). 
Had  the  Ret^ency  immediately  taken  steps  to  assemble 
the  Cortes,  Spain  would  probably  have  been  cont^mt  with 
the  moderate  reforms  which  two  Chambers,  formed 
cortling  to  the  plans  of  Jovellanos,  would  have  been  likelj 
to  sanction.     The  Regency,  however,  preferred  to  keep 
power  in  its  own  hands,  and  ignored  the  promise  which 
the  Jimta  had  given  to  the  nation.  Its  policy  of  obstruc- 
tion, which  was  continued  for  months  aft^'r  the  time  when 
the  Cortes  ought  to  have  assembled,  threw  the  Liberal 
party  into  the  hands  of  men  of  extremes,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  revolution  instead  of  reform.    It  was  only  when 
the  report  reached  Spain  that  Ferdinand  was  about  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  King  Joseph,  and  to  accept  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  crown  from  the  usurper  himself, 
that  the  Regency  consented  to  convoke  the  Cortes.    But 
it  was  now  no  longer  possible  to  create  an  Upper  House 
to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  popular  Assembly.  A  single 
Chamber  was  elected,  and  elected  in  great  part  within  the  m 
walls  of  Cadiz  itself;  for  the  representatives  of  districts  ™ 
where  the  presence  of  French  soldiery  rendered  election 
impossible  were  chosen^  by  refugees  from  those  districts 
wnthin  Cadiz,  amid  the  tumults  of  political  passion  which 
stir  a  gi'eat  city  in  time  of  war  and  revolution. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1810,  the  Cortes  opcBed. 
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Its  first  act  was  to  declare  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
its  next  act  to  declare  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  In  every 
debate  a  spirit  of  bitter  hatred  towards  the  old  system  of 
government  and  of  deep  distrust  towards  Ferdinand  him- 
self revealed  itself  in  the  speeches  of  the 
Liberal    deputies,  althouE^h  no  one  in   the     m*dehijthc 

r  *  t>  Cortes.  Ittia. 

Assembly  dared  to  avow  the  least  want  of 
loyalt}'  towards  the  exiled  House.  The  Liberals  knew 
how  passionate  was  the  love  of  the  Spanish  people  for 
their  Prince;  but  they  resolved  that,  if  Ferdinand  re- 
turned to  his  throne,  he  should  return  without  the  power 
to  revive  the  old  abuses  of  Bourlxju  rule.  In  this  spirit 
the  Assembly  proceeiled  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  Spain. 
The  Crown  was  treated  as  the  antatJ^onist  and  corrupter  of 
the  people ;  its  adrainistmtive  powers  were  jealously  re- 
duced; it  was  confronted  by  an  Assembly  to  be  elected 
every  two  years,  and  tlie  members  of  this  Assembly  were 
prohibited  both  from  holding  office  under  the  Crown,  and 
ircnn  presenting  themselves  for  re-election  at  the  end  of 
their  two  years'  service.  To  a  Representative  Body  thus 
excluded  from  all  possibility  of  gaining  any  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  public  affairs  was  entrusted  not  only 
the  right  of  making  laws,  but  the  control  of  every 
branch  of  government.  The  executive  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  cj^pher. 

Such  was  the  Constitution  wliieh,  under  the  fire  of 

the  French  artillery  now  encompassing  Cadiz,  the  Cortes 

of  Spain  proclaimed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1S12,     Its 

principles  had   excited   the   most  vehement   opposition 

.  'rithin  the  Assembly  itself ;  by  the  nation,  or  at  least 
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it  which  was  in  communication  with  Cadiz^ 
it  appeared  to  be  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  Lil>erals,  who  had  triumphed  over  their 
opponents  in  the  debates  in  the  Assembly, 
believed   that   their   own  victory  was    the    victory   of 
the  Spanish  people  over  the  forces  of  despotism.     But 
Ijefore  the  first  rejoicings  were  over,  ominous  signs  ap- 
l>eared  of  the  strength  of  the  opposite  party,  and  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  Liberals  themselves  to  form  any  effec- 
tive Government.     The  fanaticism   of    the  clergy   was 
excited   by   a   law  partly  ratifying  the  suppression  of  ■ 
monasteries  begun  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  ;  the  enactments 
of  the  Cortes  regarding  the  censorship  of  religious  writ- 
ings threw  the  Church  into  open  revolt,     In  declaring 
the   freedom    of   the    Press,    the   Cortes    had  expressly 
guarded  themselves  against  extending  this  freedom  tof 
religious  discussion ;  the  clergy  now  demanded  the  res- 
toration of   the  powers  of   the  Inquisition,  which  had 
l)een  in  abeyance  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     The 
Cortes  were  willing  to  grant  to  the  Bishops  the   right  — 
of  condemning  any  writing  as  heretical,  and  they  were^ 
willing  to  enforce  by  means  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  the 
law  which  declared  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  the  only 
one  permitted  in  Spain ;  but  they  declined  to  restore  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office  {Feb.,  IHIS).     Without 
this  engine  for  the  suppression  of  all  mental  independ- 
ence the  priesthood  of  Spain  conceived  its  cause  to  be 
lost.     The  anathema  of  the  Church  went  out  against  thp 
new  order.     Uniting  with  the  partisans  of  absolutism, 
whom  Wellington,  provoked  by  the  extravagances  of  th^ 
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Liberals,  now  took  under  his  protection,  the  clergy  excited 
an  ignorant  people  against  its  own  emancipators,  and 
awaited  the  time  when  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  and  a 
combination  of  all  the  interests  hostile  to  reform,  should 
overthrow  the  Constitution  which  the  Liberals  fondly 
imagined  to  have  given  freedom  to  Spain. 


CHAPTER  X. 


War  approaching  between  France  and  Enssia^Folioy  of  Pruuia — Hardenber-^S''" 

Mioistiy — PrtjBsia  forced  into  Alliance  with  Napoleon — Anactrian  AlliancK3 
Napoleon's  PreparatiouB— Ho  enk^ri  Ruwjia — Alexander  and  Beroadott  o 
Plan  ol  the  Hnaaiana  to  fij<ht  a  buttle  ut  Drissa  frustrated — Ther  retnesafe    oo 
Witepak— Sufferings  of  the  French— French    enter   8molensko — BatU^     of 
Borodino — Evacuation  of  Moscow — Moscow  fired — The  Retreat  from  Muacsov 
— ^The  French  at  Bmokmako— Advance  of  Koiisian  Armie-fr  from  North    canif 
Sonth^Battle  of  Krasnoi— Passage  of  the  B^rewna — The  French  reach,    the 
Niemen— York^B   Convention   vrith   the    Huaaians — The  Czar  and  Stei:a2— 
Rasflian  Anny  enters  Pruaeia — Stein  raiaes  Eaat  Pmsda — Treaty  of  KftXieci 
— PruBSJa  declares   War — Enthuaiasm    of  the   Nation — Idea  of 
Unitv — The  Landwehr. 


War  between  France  and  Russia  was  known  to  be  iiti 
minent  as  early  as  tbe  spring  of  1811.     The  approacH  of 

the  conflict  was  watched  with  the  deepest  anxiety  by  tlie 
two  States  of  central  Europe  which  still  retained  soni® 
degree  of  independence.  The  Governments  of  Berlin  an  J 
.    .  «        ^     Vienna  had  been  drawn  together  by  misfor- 

Auetria    ana  o  ,' 

^™^  *°  *^""  tune.  Tlie  same  ultimate  deliverance  formd 
the  secret  hope  of  both ;  but  their  danger  was  too  great  to 

permit  them  to  combine  in  open  resistance  to  Napoleon's 
will.  Tn  spite  of  a  t^icit  understanding  between  the  two 
powers,  each  was  comj>eIled  for  the  present  to  accept  the 
conditions  necessary  to  secure  its  own  existence.  Tb6 
situation  of  Prussia  in  especial  was  one  of  the  utmod 
danger.  Its  territory  lay  directly  between  the  French 
Empire  and  Russia ;  its  fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of 
Napoleon  ,  its  resources  were  certain  to  be  seized  by  oJJ^ 
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or  other  of  the  hostile  armies.     Neutrality  was  impossi- 
ble, however  much  desired   by   Prussia  itf^elf ;  and  the 
only  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Goremiuent  was 
whether  Prussia  shoidd  enter  the  war  as  tlie  ally  of 
France  or  of  Russia.     Had  the  party  of  Stein  been  in 
power,  Prussia  would  have  taken  arms  against  Napoleon 
at  every  risk.     Stein,  however,  was  in  exile ;  his  friends, 
though  strong  in  the  army,  were  not  masters  of  the 
Government;  the   foreign    policy   of   the  country  was 
din?cted  by  a  statesman  w  ho  trusted  more  to  time  and 
pnident  management  than  to  desperate  resolves.     Har- 
ili'nberg  had  been  recalled  t<;»  office  in  1810, 
and  permitted  to  resume  the  great  measures 
of  civil  reform  w^hich  had  been  broken  off  two  years  be- 
fore.   The  machinery  of  Government  was  reconstructed 
^pon  principles  that  had  l>een  laid  down  by  Stein ;  agrarian 
Inform  w^as  carried  still  farther  by  the  abolition  of  pea- 
*Ant'8  service,  and  the  partition  of  peasant's  land  betw^een 
tfiL*  occupant  and  his  lord  ;  an  experiment,  though  a  very 
"I-Mianaged  one,  was   made   in   the  fonns  of  constitu- 
^otuil  Oovemraent  by  the  convocation  of  three  succes- 
^^^  assemblies  of  the  Notables.     On  the  part  of  the 
privileged  orders  Hardenl>erg  encountered  the  most  bitter 
opposition  ;   his  own  love  of  absolute  p>wer  prevented 
^^  from  winning  popular  confidence  by  any  real  ap- 
P'^'Oflcb  towards  a  Representative  System.     Nor  was  the 
'*>t>&ign  policy  of  tlie  Minister  of  a  character  to  excite 
^^^tHusiasm,    A  true  patriot  at  heart,  he  seemed  at  times 
^  l>e  destitute  of  patriotism,  when  he  wa»  in  fact  only 
tute  of  the  power  to  reveal  his  real  motives. 
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Convinced  that  Prussia  could  not  remain  neutral  in 
the  coming  war,  and  belie\diig  some  relief  from  its  pre- 
sent burdens  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  Hardenberg 
determined  in  the  first  instance  to  offer  Prussia's  support 
to  Napoleon,  demanding  in  return  for  it  a 
reduction  of  the  pa}Tnents  still  due  to  France, 
and  the  removal  of  the  limits  imposed  upon 
the  Prussian  army.*  The  offer  of  the  Prussian  alliance 
reached  Napoleon  in  the  spring  of  1811 :  he  maintained 
an  obstinate  silence.  While  the  Prussian  envoy  at  Paris 
vainly  waited  for  an  audience^  masses  of  troops  advanced 
from  the  Rhine  towards  the  Prussian  frontier^  and  the 
French  garrisons  on  the  Oder  were  raised  far  beyond 
their  stipulated  strength.  In  July  the  envoy  returned 
from  Paris,  announcing  that  Napoleon  declined  even  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  terms  proposed  by  Har* 
denberg.  King  Frederick  William  now  wrote  to  tb 
Czar,  proposing  an  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Russia* 
It  was  not  long  before  the  report  of  Hardenberg's  mili 
tary  preparations  reached  Paris.  Napoleon  announced 
that  if  they  were  not  immediately  suspended  he  should 
order  Davoust  to  march  on  Berlin ;  and  he  presented  & 
counter-proposition  for  a  Prussian  alliance,  which  was 
in  fact  one  of  unqualified  submission.  The  Government 
had  to  decide  between  accepting  a  treaty  which  placed 
Prussia  among  Napoleon's  vassals,  or  certain  war.  Har- 
denberg, expecting  favoumble  news  from  St.  Petersburg, 
pronounced  in  favour  of  war;  but  the  Czar,  though 
anxious  for  the  support  of  Prussia,  had  determined  od  a 

•  Hardenberg  (Ranke),  iv.  268.     HMusser,  iii.  535.    Sooley,  II  447. 
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defensive  plan  of  operations,  and  declared  that  lie  conld 
Bend  no  troops  beyond  the  Eussian  frontier, 

Prussia  was  thus  left  to  face  Napoleon  alone.     Har- 
denbei^  shrank  from  the   responsibility  of 
proclaiming  a  war  for  life  or  death,  and  a 
treaty  was  signed  which  added  the  people  of 
Frederick   the   Great   to    that    inglorious  crowd    which 
fought  at  Napoleon's  orders  against  wliatever  remained 
of  independence  and  nationality  in  Europe.*  (Feb.  24th, 
1812.)     Prussia  undertook   to    supply    Napoleon    with 
20,000  men  for  the  impending  campaign,  and  to  raise  no 
levies  and  to  give  no  orders  to  its  troops  without  Napo- 
leon s  consent.     Such  was  the  bitter  termination  of  all 
those  patriotic  hopes  and  efforts  which  had  carried  Prus- 
sia through  its  darkest  days.     Hardenberg  himself  might 
make  a  merit  of  bending  before  the  storm,  and  of  preserv- 
ing for  Prussia  the  means  of  striking  when  the  time 
K^ould  come ;  but  the  simpler  instincts  of  the  patriotic 
party  felt  his  submission  to  be  the  very  surrender  of 
national  existence.     Stein  in  his   exile   denounced  the 
Minister  with    unsparing   bitterness.     Scharnhorst   re- 
signed his  post ;  many  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Prussian 
army  quitted  the  service  of  King  Frederick  William  in 
order  to  join  the  Russians  in  the  last  struggle  for  Euro- 
pean liberty. 

The  alliance  which  Napoleon  pressed  upon  Austria 
^'as  not  of  the  same  humiliating  character  as  that  which 

•  Martina,  Noare«u  Becnoil  i.  41 7.  A  copy,  or  the  (jrigiual,  of  thia 
^ftty  wai  capiured  by  f  Jj©  Ruasiaiis  with  other  of  Napoleon *8  papers 
*Jiiriu|r  ^^^  retreat  from  Moscow,  iiud  a  draft  of  it  sent  to  London,  wliieh 
'^mwtis  in  the  Recorda. 
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Prussia  was  forced  to  accept.      Both  Mettemich  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  would  have  preferred 

Alliance  of  Au»-        .  ,  j       t       i*  j  i  . 

tm  with  Napo-  to  remain  neutraU  tor  the  country  was 
suffering  from  a  fearful  State-bankruptcy^ 
and  the  Government  had  been  compellcKl  to  reduce  it 
paper  money,  in  which  all  debts  and  salaries  were 
payable,  to  a  fifth  of  its  nominal  value.  Napoleon, 
however,  insisted  on  Austria's  co-operation.  The 
family-relations  of  the  two  Emperors  pointed  to  a  close 
alliance,  and  the  reward  which  Napoleon  held  out  tol 
Austria,  the  restoration  of  the  lUyrian  provinces,  wasi 
one  of  the  utmost  value.  Nor  Wcis  the  Austrian  con- 
tingent to  be  treated,  like  the  Prussian,  as  a  mere  Prencl 
army-corps.  Its  operations  were  to  be  separate  from' 
those  of  the  French,  and  its  command  was  to  be  htdd 
by  an  Austrian  genend,  subordinate  only  to  Napoleon 
himself.  On  these  terms  Mettemich  ^^s  not  unwillingfl 
to  enter  the  campaign.  He  satisfied  his  scruples  by 
inventing  a  strange  diplomatic  form  in  which  Austria 
was  still  described  as  a  neutral,  although  she  took  part 
in  the  war,*  and  felt  as  little  compunction  in  uniting 
with  France  as  in  explaining  to  the  Courts  of  SKl 
Petersburg  and  Berlin  that  the  union  was  a  h}^ocritical| 
one.  The  Sovereign  who  was  about  to  be  attacked  by] 
Napoleon,  and  the  Sovereigns  who  sent  their  troops 
to  Napoleon's  support,  perfectly  well  underst*xMl  one 
another's  position.  The  Prussian  corps,  watched  and 
outnumbered  by  the  French,  might  have  to  fight  the 
Russians  because  they  could  not  help  it ;  the  Austrians, 
♦  Mettemich,  i,  122, 
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directed  by  their  own  commander,  would  do  no  serious 
harm  to  the  Russians  so  long  as  the  Runsians  did  no 
harm  to  them.  Should  the  Czar  succeed  in  giving  a 
good  account  of  his  adversary,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  eoioing  to  a  settlement  mth  his  adversaiy's 
forced  allies. 

The  Treaties  which   gave  to  Napoleon  the  hollow 
support  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  signed 
early  in  the  year  IS  12.     During  the  next     Napoiecm  for  in- 

tf  *f  ^  Tiunon  of  EuMUk 

three  months  all   Northern    Germany  was 
covered  with  enormous  masses  of  troops  and  waggon- 
trains^  on  their  w^ay  from   the  Rhine  tc*  the  Vistula, 
No  expedition  had  ever  been    organised   on   anything 
approaching  to   the   scale   of   the   invasion  of    Russia, 
In  all  the  wars  of  the  French  since  1793  the  enemy's 
country  had  furnished  their  armies  with  supplies,,  and 
the  generals  had   trusted   to   their  own   exertions   for 
everything  but  guns  and  ammimition.     Such  a  method 
could    not,    however,   be   followed    in    an    invasion    of 
EiLssia,     The  country  beyond  the  Niemen  wavS  no  well- 
stocked  garden,  like  Lorabardy  or  Bavaria.     Pr«3\nsions 
for  a  mass  of  450,000  men,  with  aU  the  means  of  trans- 
port for   carrying   them   far  into   Russia,   had    to   he 
collect-ed  at  Dantzig  and  the  fortresses  of  the  Vistula. 
No  mercy   w^as    shown   to   the   unfortunate    coimtries 
whose   position   now   made   them   Napoleons   harvest- 
field  and  storehouse.     Prussia  was  forced  to  supplement 
its  military  assistance  with  colossal  grants  of  supplies. 
The  whole  of  Napoleon's  troops  upon  the  march  through 
Germany  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  towns  and  \illages 
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through  which  they  passed  ;  in  Westphalia  such 
the  ruin  caused  by  military  requisitions  that  King 
Jerome  wrote  to  Napoleon,  warning  him  to  fear  the 
despair  of  men  who  hml  nothing  more  to  lose.*  ^ 

At  length  the  vast  stores  were  collected,  and  the 
invading  army  reached  the  Vistula.  Napoleon  himself 
quitted    Paris   on   the    yth  of    May,  and  received  the 

homage  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  SoveJ| 
Ru«ri*nfroati«r.     reiffns  at  Dresden.    The  eastward  movement 

June,  1813*.  ^ 

of    the  army  continued.     The   Polish  and 
East   Prussian  districts  w^hich   had  been  the  scene  of 
the  combats  of  1807  were  again  traversed   by  French^ 
columns.     On  the  23rd  of  June  the  order  was  given  to  ™ 
cross  the  Niemen  and  enter  Bussian  territory.     Out  of 
000,000  troops  whom  Napoleon  had  organised  for  this 
campaign,  450,000  were  actually  upon  the  frontier.     Of 
these,  3^0,000  formed  the  central  army,  under  Napoleon's 
own  command,  at  Kowno,  on  the  Niemen  ;  to  the  north, 
at  Tilsit,  there  was  formed  a  coq>s  of  32,000»  which 
included   the  contingent    furnished    by    Prussia ;    the 
Austrians,  under  Schwarzenburg,  with  a  small  French 
division,  lay  to  the  south,  on  the  borders  of  GbJicia. 
Against  the  main  army  of  Nap<:»leon,  the  real  invading 
force,  the  Russians  could  only  bring  up    150,000   men. 
These  w^ere  formed  into  the  First  and  Second  Armies  of  ^ 
the  West.      The  First,  or  Northern  Army,  with  which  I 
the  Czar  himself  was  present,  numbered  about  100,000» 
under  the  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  ;  the  Second 
Anny,  half  that  strength,  was  led  by  Prince  Bagration* 
•  M^moires  de  Jerome,  t»  247. 


wii,  RUSSIAN  PLANS.  4« 

In  Southern  Poland  and  on  the  Lower  Niemen  the 
French  auxiliary  cor|>s  were  faced  by  weak  divisions. 
In  all,  the  Russians  had  only  220,000  men  to  oppose 
to  more  ttian  double  that  number  of  the  enemy.  The 
principal  reinforcements  which  they  had  to  expect  were 
from  the  armies  hitherto  engaged  mth  the  Turks  upon 
the  Danube.  Alexander  found  it  necessary  to  make 
peace  with  the  Porte  at  the  cost  of  a  part  of  the  spoils 
of  Tilsit.  The  Danubian  provinces,  with  the  exception 
of  Bessarabia,  were  restored  to  the  Sultim,  in  order  that 
Russia  might  withdraw  its  forces  from  the 
south.  Bemadotte,  Cn>wn  Prince  of  Sweden,  ^SSSfStta""^ 
who  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his 
own  dominions  in  the  event  of  Napoleon's  rictory, 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Czar.  In  return  for  the 
co-operation  of  a  Swedish  army,  Alexander  undertook, 
with  an  indifference  to  national  right  worthy  of  Napo- 
leon himself,  to  ^Test  Norv\^ay  from  Denmark,  and  to 
annex  it  to  the  Swedish  crown. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Kussian  army  were  at  Wilna 
when  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  It  was  unknown 
whether  the  French  intended  to  advance  upon  Moscow 
or  upon  St.  Petersburg ;  nor  had  any  systematic  plan  of 
the  campaign  been  adopted  by  the  Czar.  The  idea  of 
falling  back  before  the  enemy  was  indeed  familiar  in 
Russia  since  the  war  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Charles 
XI 1.  of  Sweden,  and  there  was  no  w^ant  of  good  counsel 
^  favour  of  a  defensive  warfare ;  *  but  neither  the  C^ar 


*  Bogdanowitach,  i  72;  Cbambraj,  i.  186.     Sir  R.  Wilson,  Inrasion  of 
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nor  any  one  of  his  generals  understood  tlie  simple 
of  a  retreat  in  which  no  battles  at  all  should  be  fought. 
The  must  that  was  understood  by  a  defensive  system 
was  the  occupation  of  an  entrenched  position  for  battle^ 
and  a  retreat  to  a  second  line  of  entrenchments  before 
the  engagement  was  repeated.  The  actual  course  of  the 
campaign  \va»s  no  result  of  a  profoimd  design ;  it  resulted 
from  the  disagreement  of  the  genends'  plans,  and  the 
frustration  of  them  all.  It  was  intended  in 
to^   fl«ht    at     the  first  instance  to  fight  a  battle  at  Drissa^d 

on  the  river  Dwina.  In  this  position,  which 
was  supposed  to  cover  the  roads  both  to  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg,  a  great  entrenched  camp  hud  beeUj 
formed,  and  here  the  Kussian  army  w^as  to  make  it 
first  stand  against  Napoleon.  Accordmgly,  as  soon 
the  French  crossed  the  Niemen,  both  Barclay  and 
Bagration  were  ordered  by  the  Czar  to  fall  back  upon 
Urissa.  But  the  movements  of  the  French  army  wero^ 
too  rapid  for  the  Eussian  commanders  to  eflfect  their™ 
junction.  Bagration,  who  lay  at  some  distance  to  the 
south,  was  cut  off  from  his  coUeague,  and  forced 
retreat  along  the  easttTn  road  towards  Witepsk.  Barcla 
reached  Drissa  in  safety,  but  he  knew  him 
self  to  be  unable  to  hold  it  alone  against 
3U0,0UU  men.  He  evacuated  the  lines 
without  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  French,  and 
fell  back  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  second  army. 
The  first  movement  of  defence  had  thus  failed,  and  the 
Czar  now  quitted  the  camp,  leaving  to  Barclay  the  com- 
niand  of  the  whole  Russian  forces. 
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Kapoleon   entered    Wilna,   the   capital   of    Russian 
Poland,  on  the  3Sth  of  June.     The  last  Russian  detach- 
ments had  only  left  it  a  few  hours  before  ;  but  the  French 
were  in  no  condition  for  immediate  pursuit. 
Before  the  array  reached  the   Nieraen  the     Frcact    tnuM- 

*^  port. 

unparalleled  difficulties  of  the  campaign  had 
become  only  too  clear.     The  vaj^t  waggon -trains  broke 
down  on  the  highways.     The  stores  were  abundant,  but 
the  animals  which  had  to  transport  them  died  of  exhaus- 
tion.    No  human  genius,  no  perfection  of  foresight  and 
care,  could  have  achieved  the  enormcms  task  which  Napo- 
leon had  undertaken.     In  spite  of  a  year's  preparations 
the  French  suffered  from  hunger  and  thirst  from  the 
moment  that  they  set  foot  on  Russian  soil.      Thirty 
thousand  stragglers  had  left  the  army  before  it  reached 
Wilna ;  twenty-five  thousand  sick  were  in  the  hospitals; 
the  transports  were  at  an  unknown  distance  in  the  rear. 
At  the  end  of  six  days'  march  from  the  Niemen,  Napo- 
leon  found   liimself  compelled  to  lialt  for  nearly  thrive 
weeks.     The  army  did  not  leave  WUna  till  the  1 6th  of 
July,  when  Barclay  had  alretidy  evacuated  the  camp  at 
Drissa.     When  at  length  a  march  bectune  possible.  Napo- 
leon moved  upon  the  Upper  Uwina,  hoping  to  intercept 
Barclay  upon  the  road  to  Witepsk  ;  but  difficulties  of 
transport  ag^iin  brought  him  to  a  hidt,  and  the  Russian 
commander  reached  Witepsk  before  his  adversary.    Here 
Barclay  drew  up  for  battle,  supposing  Bagration's  army 
to  be  but  a  short  distance  to  the  south.    In  the  course  of 
the  night  intelligence  arrived  that  Bagration's  army  was 
Nowhere  near  the  rally ing-point,   but  had  been  driven 
£  E 
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back  towards  Smoleosko.  Barclay  immediately  gave  up 
the  tliought  of  fighting  a  battle,  and  took  the  road  to 
Smolensko  himself,  leaving  his  watch-fires 
burning.  His  movement  was  unperceived 
by  the  French ;  the  retreat  was  made  in  good 
order ;  and  the  two  severed  Russian  armies  at  length 
etfected  their  junction  at  a  point  tliree  hundred  miles 
disitant  fi*ora  the  frontier.  ^ 

Napoleon,  disappointed  of  battle,  entered  Witepsk  on 
the  evening  after  the  Russians  had  abandoned 
it  (July  28).  Barclay's  escape  was,  for  the 
French,  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude,  since  it  ex- 
tinguished all  hope  of  crushing  the  larger  of  the  two 
Russian  armies  by  overwhelming  numbers  in  one  great 
and  decisive  engagement.  The  march  of  the  Frencl 
juring  the  last  twelve  days  showed  at  w^hat  cost  ever 
Fiii-ther  step  must  be  made.  Since  quitting  Wilna  the" 
511,000  sick  and  stmgglers  had  risen  to  100,000.  Fevei 
uud  disease  struck  down  whole  regiments.  The  provision* 
ing  of  the  army  was  beyond  all  human  power.  Of  the 
200,000  men  who  still  remained,  it  might  almost  be 
Ciilculut'ed  in  how  many  wrecks  the  last  would  perish, 
fearful  was  the  prospect  that  Napoleon  himself  thoughl 
t>f  abandoning  finy  further  advance  until  the  next  yearJ 
and  of  permitti^ng  the  army  to  enttT  into  winter-quarter 
upon  the  Uwina.  But  the  conviction  that  all  Russian^ 
resistance  woidd  end  wdth  the  capture  of  Moscow  hurried 
him  on.  The  army  left  Witepsk  on  the  13th  of  Augwrf^H 
and  followed  the  Russians  to  Smolensko.  Here  the 
entire  Russian  army  clamoured  for  battle.    Barclay  st<-»od  , 
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alone  in  perceiving  tlie  necessity  for  retreat.  The  generals 
caballed  against  him ;  the  soldiers  were  on  the  point  of 
mutiny  ;  the  Czar  himself  wrote  to  express  his  impatience 
for  an  attack  npon  the  French.  Barclay  nevertheless 
piersisted  in  his  resolution  to  abandon  Smolensko.  He  so 
far  yielded  to  the  army  as  to  permit  the  rearguard  to 
engage  in  a  bloody  struggle  with  the  French 
when  they  assaulted  the  town ;  but  the  smoieniko. 
evacuation  was  completed  under  cover  of 
night ;  and  when  the  French  made  their  entrance  into 
Smolensko  on  the  next  morning  they  found  it  deserted  and 
in  ruins.  The  surrender  of  Smolensko  was  the  last  sacri- 
fice that  Barclay  could  extort  from  Russian  pride.  He 
no  longer  opposed  t!ie  imiversal  cry  for  battle,  and  the 
retreat  was  continued  only  with  the  intention  of  halting 
at  the  first  strong  position.  Barclay  himself  was  sur- 
vej^ng  a  battle-ground  when  he  heard  that  the  command 
been  taken  out  of  his  hands.  The  Czar  had  been 
forced  by  national  indignation  at  the  loss  of  Smolensko 
to  remove  this  able  soldier,  who  was  a  Livo- 
nian  by  birth,  and  to  transfer  the  command     *^^ed  bf  Entu- 

•^  mil, 

to  Kutusoff,  a  thorough  Russian,  whom  a 

life-time  spent  in  victories  over  the  Turk  had  made,  in 

i^pite  of  his  defeat  at  Austerlitz,  the  idol  of  the  nation. 

When   Kutusofif    reached   the  camp,   the  prolonged 
ftiiseries  of  the  French  advance  had  already 
reduced  the  invaders  to  the  number  of  the     iMiv»nc»  from 
r  Wmy  opposed  to  them.    As  far  as  Smolensko 
the  French  had  at  least  not  suffered  from  the  hostility  of 
tlie  population,  who  were  Poles,  not  Russians;  but  on 
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reaching  Smolensko  they  entered  a  country  where  every 
peasant  was  a  fanatical  enemy*  The  ^^lages  wei'e  burnt 
down  by  their  inhabitants,  the  com  destn»yed,  and  the 
cattle  driven  into  the  woods.  Every  day's  march  onward 
from  Smok^nsko  cost  the  French  three  thousand  men.  fl 
On  reaching  the  river  Moskwa  in  the  first  week  of 
September,  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  out  of 
Napoleon's  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  soldiera 
were  in  the  hospitals,  or  missing,  or  dexwl.  About  sixtj 
thousand  guarded  the  line  of  march.  The  Russians, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  received  reinforcements  which 
covered  their  hisses  at  Smolensko  ;  and  although  detach- 
ments had  been  sent  to  support  the  array  of  Riga, 
Kutusoff  was  still  able  to  place  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  field. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  Russian  army  drew  up 
for  battle  at  Borodino,  on  the  Moskwa,  seventy  miles  fl 
west  of  the  capital.  At  early  moniing  on  the  7th  the 
French  advanced  to  the  atfeick.  The  battle  \ras,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  the  most  sanguinary  of  modem 
times.  Forty  thousand  French,  thirty  thousand  Russians 
were  struck  down.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  French 
were  in  possession  of  the  enemy's  ground,  hut  the  Rus-  fl 
Battle  ot  Boro.     siaus.  unbrokeu  in  their  order,  had  only  re-  " 

treated  to  a  second  line  of  defence.  Both 
sides  claimed  the  victory  ;  neither  had  won  it.  It  was  no 
catastrophe  such  as  Napoleon  required  for  the  decision  of 
the  war ,  it  was  no  triumph  sufficient  to  save  Russia  from 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  its  capital.  Kutusoflf  had  sus- 
tained too  heavy  a  loss  to  face  tlie  French  beneath  the 
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f  walls  of  Moscow.  Pea^e  was  no  nearer  for  the  70,000  men 
li  who  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  tight.  The  Freneli 
P%teadilY  advanced  ;  the  Russians  retreated  to  Moscow,  and 
evacuated  the  capital  wlien  their  generals  decided  that 
they  could  not  encounter  the  French  assault.  The  Holy 
City  was  left  undefended  before  the  invader.  But  the 
departure  of  the  army  wiis  the  smallest  part  of  the  evac- 
uation. The  inhabitants,  partly  of  their  own  free  will, 
partly  under  the  compulsion  of  the  Governor, 
abandoned  the  city  in  a  mass.  No  gloomy 
or  excited  crowd,  as  at  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
thronged  the  streets  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  great 
conqueror,  when  on  the  14th  of  September  Napoleon  took 
possession  of  Moscow.  His  troops  marched  through  silent 
and  deserted  streets.  In  the  solitude  of  the  Kremlin 
Napoleon  received  the  homage  of  a  few  foreigners,  who 
alone  could  be  collected  by  his  servants  to  tender  to  him 
the  submission  of  the  city. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  On  the  night  after 
Napoleon's  entry,  fires  broke  out  in  different 
parts  of  Moscow,  They  were  ascribed  at 
first  to  accident ;  but  when  on  the  next  day  the  French 
saw  the  flames  gaming  ground  in  every  direction,  and 
found  that  all  the  means  for  extinguishing  fire  had  been 
removed  from  the  city,  they  understood  the  doom  to 
which  Moscow  had  been  devoted  by  its  own  defenders. 
Count  Rostopchin,  the  governor,  had  determined  on  the 
destruction  of  Moscow  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Czar. 
[  The  doors  of  the  prisons  were  thrown  open.  Kostopehin 
gave  the  signal  by  setting  fire  to  his  oi^ni  palace,  and  let 
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loose  his  bands  of  incendiaries  over  the  city.     For  five  _ 
days  the  flames  rose  and  fell ;   and  when,  on  the  evening  | 
of  the  20th,  the  last  fires  ceased,  three-fourths  of  Mos- 
cow lay  in  ruins.  M 
Such  was  the  prize  for  which  Napoleon  had  sacrificed 

200,000  men,  and  engulfed  the  weak  remnant 
MoMxm.  Sept       of  liis  ai'my  six  hundred  miles  deep  in  an 

enemy's  country.  Throughout  all  the  terrors 
of  the  advance  Napoleon  had  held  fa.st  to  the  belief  that 
Alexander's  resistance  would  end  with  the  fall  of  his 
capital.  The  events  that  accompanied  the  entr)^  of  the 
French  into  Moscow  shook  his  confidence ;  yet  even  now 
Napoleon  could  not  believe  that  the  Czar  remained  firm 
against  all  thoughts  of  peace.  His  experience  in  aU  earlier 
wars  had  given  him  confidence  in  the  power  of  one  con- 
spicuous disaster  to  unhinge  the  resolution  of  kings.. 
His  trust  in  the  deepening  impression  made  by  the  fall 
nf  Moscow  was  fostered  by  negotiations  begun  by  Kutu- 
soff  for  the  very  purpose  of  delaying  the  French  retreat. 
For  five  weeks  Napoleon  remained  at  Moscow  as  if  spell- 
bound, unable  to  convince  himself  of  his  powerlessness  to  ^f 
break  Alexander's  determination,  unable  to  face  a  retreat 
which  would  display  to  all  Europe  the  failure  of  his  arms 
and  the  termination  of  his  career  of  victory.  At  length 
the  approach  oE  winter  forced  him  to  action.  It  was  im- 
possible to  provision  the  army  at  Moscow  during  the 
winter  months,  even  if  there  had  been  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  enemy.  Even  the  mocking  overtures  of  Kutusoff  had 
ceased.  The  frightful  reality  could  no  longer  he  concealed. 
On  the  19th  of  October  the  order  for  retreat  was  given. 
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It  was  not  the  destruction  of  Moscow,  but  the  departure 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  had  brought  the  conqueror  to  ruin. 
Above  two  thousand  hcnises  were  still  standing ;  but 
whether  the  buildings  remained  or  perished  made  little 
difference  ;  the  whole  value  of  the  capital  to  Napoleon  was 
lost  when  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  could  have  forced  to 
procure  supplies  for  hii^  army,  disappeared.  Vienna  and 
fierhn  had  been  of  such  incalculable  service  to  Napoleon 
l>ecause  the  whole  native  administration  placed  itself 
under  his  orders,  and  every  rich  and  important  citizen 
became  a  hostage  for  the  activity  of  the  rest.  When 
the  French  gained  Moscow,  they  gained  nothing  beyond 
the  supplies  which  were  at  that  moment  in  the  city.  All 
was  lost  to  Napoleon  when  the  class  who  in  other  capitals 
had  been  his  instruments  fled  at  his  approach.  The  con- 
flagration of  Moscow  acted  upon  all  Europe  as  a  signal 
of  inextmguisbable  natiomd  hatred  ;  as  a  military  opera- 
tion, it  neither  accelerated  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  nor 
added  t<:>  the  miseries  which  bis  army  had  to  undergo. 

The  French  forces  which  quitted  Moscow  in  October 
numbered  about  100,000  men.  Reinforce- 
ments had  come  in  during  the  occupation  of 
tiie  city,  and  the  health  of  the  soldiers  had  been  in  some 
d^ee  restored  by  a  montb^s  rest.  Everything  now  de- 
pended upon  gaining  a  line  of  retreat  where  food  could 
^  found.  Though  but  a  fourth  part,  of  t!ie  amiy  which 
'entered  Russia  in  the  summer,  the  armj^  which  left  Mos- 
cow was  still  large  enough  to  protect  itself  against  the 
enemy,  if  allowed  to  retreat  through  a  fresh  country  ;  if 
forced  back  upon  the  devastated  line  of  its  advance  it  was 
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impossible  for  it  to  escape  destruction.    Napoleon  there* 
fore  determined  to  make  for  Kalug"a>  on  the  south  of  Mos* 
cow,  and  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  road  to  Smolensko  far 
distant  from  that  by  which  he  had  come.     The  army^ 
moved  from  Moscow  in  a  southern  direction.     But  its 
route  had  been  foreseen  by  Kutusoflf.  At  the  end  of  four 
days'  march  it  was  met  by  a  Russian  corps  at  Jaroslavitz, 
A  bloody  struggle  left  the  French  in  possession  of  the  _ 
road  :  they  continued  their  advance  ;  but  it  was  only  to  m 
find  that  Kutusoff,  with  hLs  full  strength,  had  occupied  a 
Hue  of  heights  farther  south,  and  barred  the  way  to 
Kaluga.  The  effort  of  an  assault  was  beyond  the  powers 
of  the    French.      Napoleon    surveyed    the 

Forced  to  ni^«at  ,  .*  ,  •iii  rii 

by  the  wme  enemy  s  position,  and  recognised  tlie  ratal 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  march  south- 
wards and  returning  to  the  wasted  road  by  which  he  had 
advanced.  The  meaning  of  the  backward  movement  was 
quickly  understood  by  the  army.  From  the  moment  of 
quittmg  Jaroslavitz,  disorder  and  despair  increased  with 
every  march.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  lost  upon  the^ 
road  before  a  pursuer  appeared  in  sight.  When,  on  the  V 
2nd  of  November,  the  army  reached  Wiazma,  it  num- 
bered no  more  than  65,000  men.  ■ 

Kutusoff    was    unadventurous    in    pursuit.       The 
K«ti»o^  follows     necessity    of    moving    his    army   along    a  a 
brpnaueimod,     pg^p^ji^j  j^^^  south  of  the  French,  in  order™ 

to  avoid  starvation,  diminished  the  opportunities  for 
attack  J  but  the  general  himself  disliked  risking  his 
forces,  and  prefen'ed  to  see  the  enemy*s  destruction 
effected  by  the  elements.     At  Wiazma,  where,  on  the 
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3rd  of  November,  the  French  were  for  the  first  time 
attacked  in  furce,  Kutust^^ff's  own  delay  alone  saved  them 
from  total  ruin.  lu  spite  of  heavy  loss  the  French  kept 
passession  of  the  road,  and  secured  their  retreat  to  Smo- 
lensko,  where  stores  of  food  had  been  accumulated,  and 
where  other  and  less  exhausted  French  troops  were  at  hand. 
Up  to  the  fith  of  November  the  weather  had  been 
sunny   and  dry.      On    the    Otli   the   lon^- 

*^  -^  ^  Fismt.    Not.  6, 

delayed  terrors  of  Eussian  winter  broke 
upon  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued.  Snow  darkened 
the  air,  and  hid  the  last  traces  of  vegetation  from  the 
starving  cuvalry  trains.  The  temperature  sank  at  times 
to  forty  degrees  of  frost.  Death  came,  sometimes  in  the 
iinfelt  release  from  misery,  sometimes  in  horrible  forms 
of  mutilation  and  disease.  Both  armies  were  exposed  to 
the  same  sufferings ;  but  the  Russians  had  at  least  such 
succour  as  their  countr^Tiien  could  give  :  where  the 
French  sank,  they  died.  The  order  of  war  disappeared 
under  conditions  which  made  life  itself  the  accident  of  a 
meal  or  of  a  place  by  the  camp-fire.  Though  most  of 
the  French  s<_>hliery  continued  to  carry  their 
arms,  the  Guard  alone  kept  its  separate  wmoumko. 
formation ;  the  other  regiments  marched  in 
confused  masses.  From  the  9th  to  the  1 3th  of  Novem- 
Wr  these  starving  hands  arrived  one  after  another  at 
Stnolensko,  expecting  that  liere  tlieir  sufferings  would 
«nd.  But  the  organisation  for  distributing  the  stores 
^cumulated  in  Sraolensko  no  longer  exist*^.  The 
perishing  crowds  were  left  to  find  shelter  where  they 
<^ould  ;  sacks  of  corn  were  thrown  to  them  for  food. 
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It  was  impossible  for  Napoleon  to  give  his  wearied 
Rii«jaii  fl.rmi.*  soldieTS  Test,  for  new  Russian  armies  were 
HmthaLjuYnrtto     advancinef  from  the  north  and  the  south  to 

cut    off    Fjtanch  ° 

rt'tr«rtt.  ^^^  ^g  ^Ij^Jj.  j-^ti-^rj^t      From  the  Danube  and 

from  the  Baltic  Sea  troops  w^ere  pressing  forward  to  their 
meeting-point  upon  the  rear  of  the  invader.     Witgen-^ 
stein,  mo\nng  southwards  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  ™ 
Dwina,   had  overpowered    the    French    corps    stationed 
upon  that  river,  and  made  himself  master  of  Witepsk, 
The  iirniy  of  Bucharest,  which  had  been  toUing  north- 
w^ards  ever  since  the  beginning  of  August,  had  advanced 
to  within  a  few  days'  march  of  its  meeting-point  with 
the  army  of  the  Dwina  upon  the  line  of  Napoleon's 
communications.     Before  Napoleon  reached  Smolensko 
he   sent  orders  to  Victor,  who  was  at  Smolensko  with 
some  reserves,  to  march  against  Witgenstein  and  drive 
him    back    upon    the   D%vina,      Victor   set   out  on  his 
mission.     During  the  short  halt  of  Napoleon  in  Smo- 
lensko,  Kutusoff   pushed  forward   to  the  west  of   the 
French,   and  took  post  at  Kra^noi,   thirty 
miles   farther    along    the   road    by    wliich 
Napoleon   had   to   pass.      The   retreat   of  the   French 
seemed  to  be  actually  cut  off.     Had  the  Russian  general 
dared  to  face  Napoleon  and  his  Cxuards,  he  might  have^ 
held   the    French    in   check    until   the   arrival    of    the™ 
two  auxiliary  armies  from  the  north  and  south  enabled 
him  to  capture  Napoleon  and  his  entire  force,     Kutusoff, 
however,  preferred  a   partial   and  certain  victory  to  a 
struggle  with  Napoleon  for  life  or  death.     He  permitted 
Napoleon  and   the  Guard  to  pass  by  unattacked,  and 
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then  fell  upon  the  hinder  div^isions  of  the  French  army. 
(Nov,  17,)  These  unfortunate  troops  were  successively 
cut  to  pieces.  Twenty-six  thousand  were  made  prisoners* 
Ney,  with  a  part  of  the  rear-guard,  only  escaped  by 
crossing  the  Dnieper  on  the  ice.  Of  the  amiy  that  had 
quitted  Moscow  there  now  remained  but  10,000  com- 
batants and  20,000  followers.  Kutusoff  himself  was 
bought  to  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  he  could 
carry  the  pursuit  no  further,  and  entered  into  quarters 
upon  the  Dnieper. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  battle  at  Krasnoi  that 
the  divisions  of  Victor,  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  Dwina,  suddenly  encoun- 
tered the  remnant  of  Napoleon's  army.  Though  aware 
that  Napoleon  was  in  retreat,  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
calamities  that  had  befidlen  him,  and  were  struck  with 
amazement  when,  in  the  middle  of  a  forest,  they  met 
with  what  seemed  more  like  a  miserable  troop  of  captives 
than  an  army  upon  the  march,  Victor's  soldiers  of 
a  mere  auxiliary  corps  found  themselves  more  than 
tlouble  the  effective  strength  of  the  whole  army  of 
Moscow.  Their  arrival  again  placed  Napoleon  at  the 
head  of  30;UOO  disciplined  troops,  and  gave  the  French 
a  gleam  of  victory  in  the  last  and  seemingly  most 
hopeless  struggle  in  the  campaign.  Admiral  Tchit- 
thagoflF,  in  command  of  the  army  marching  from  the 
Danube,  had  at  length  reached  the  line  of  Napoleon's 
**treat,  and  established  himseK  at  Borisov,  where  the 
klOad  through  Poland  crosses  the  river  Beresina,  The 
Bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians,  and  Tchitchagoff 
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Opened  commuTiication  ^^th  Witgeestein's  army,  which 
lay  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
retreat  of  the  French  was  now  finally  intercepted,  and 
the  surrender  of  Napoleon  inevitahle.  Yet  even  in  thi 
hopeless  situation  the  military  skill  and  during  of  tl: 
French  wt»rked  with  something  of  its  ancient  power. 
The  army  reached  the  Beresina ;   Napoleon  succeeded  in 

withdrawing  tlie  enemy  from  the  real  pointj 
te^fc.**  nav.     of  passatje  ;  hridj^es  were  thrown  ac: 

river,  and  niter  tlesperate  fighting  a  grea 
part  of  the  army  made  good  its  footing  upon  the  western 
bank  (Nov.  28).  But  the  losses  even  among  the  effec- 
tive  troops  were  enormous.  The  fate  of  the  miserable 
crowd  that  followed  them,  torn  by  the  cannon-fire  of  the 
liussians,  and  precipitated  into  the  river  by  the  breaking 
of  one  of  the  bridges,  has  made  the  passage  of  the 
Beresina  a  synonym  for  the  utmost  degree  of  human 
woe.  M 

This  was  the  last  engagement  fought  by  the  army. 
The  Guards  still  preserved  their  order:  Marshal  Ne] 
still  found  soldiers  capable  of  turning  upon  the  pursue 
with  his  own  steady  and  unflagging  courage ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  army  struggled  forward  in  c<jn  fused  crowds, 
harassed  by  the  Cossacks,  and  laying  down  their  ar 
by  thousands  before  the  enemy.  The  frost,  which 
broken  up  on  the  1  lith,  returned  on  the  30th  of  NoveE 
ber  with  even  greater  severity.  Twenty  thousand  fresW- 
troops  which  joined  the  army  between  the  Beresina  an(^9 
Wilna  scarcely  arrested  the  process  of  dissolution.  0^^ 
the  3rd  of  December  Napoleon  quitted  the  army»     Wili^^U 
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itself  was  abandoned  with  all  its  stt^res ;  and  when  at 
^length  the  fuu^itives  reached  the  Niemen, 
bey  numbered  little  more  than  twenty 
thousand .  Here,  six  months  earlier,  three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men  had  crossed  with  Napoleon,  A 
hundred  thousand  more  hitd  joined  the  arniy  in  the 
course  of  its  retreat.  Of  all  this  host,  not  the  twentieth 
part  reached  the  Prussian  frontier.  A  hundred  and 
seventj^  thousand  remained  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rossians  ;  a  greater  number  had  perished.  Of  the  tw^enty 
thousand  men  who  now  beheld  the  Niemen,  probably 
Eot  seven  thousand  had  crossed  with  Napoleon.  In  the 
presence  of  a  catastrophe  so  overwhelming  and  so  un- 
paralleled the  Itussian  generals  miglit  well  be  content 
with  their  own  share  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Yet 
the  event  proved  that  Kutusofif  had  done  ill  in  sparing 
the  extremest  effort  to  capture  or  annihilate  his  foe.  Not 
only  w^as  Naptjleon's  own  escape  the  pledge  of  continued 
war,  but  the  remnant  that  escaped  with  him  possessed  a 
military  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  insignificant 
numbers.  The  best  of  the  army  w^ere  the  last  to  suc- 
cumb. Out  of  those  few  thousands  who  endured  to  the 
ead,  a  very  large  prt* portion  w^ere  veteran  officers,  who 
immediately  to*>k  their  place  at  the  head  of  Napoleon's 
newly-raised  armies,  and  gave  to  them  a  railitar}'  effi- 
ciency  soon  to  be  bitterly  proved  by  Europe  on  many  a 
fierman  battle-field. 

Four  hundred  thousand  men  were  lost  to  a  conqueror 
^ho  could  still  stake  the  lives  of  half  a  million  more. 
The  material  power  of  Napoleon,  though  largely,  was 
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not  fatally  diminished  by  the  Eussian  campaign  ;  it  was 
through  its  moral  effect,  first  proved  in  the  action  of 
Prussia,  that  the  retreat  from  Moscow  created  a  new 
order  of  things  in  Europe.  The  Prussian  contingent 
commanded  by  Geneml  von  York,  lay  in  front  of  Eiga, 
where  it  formed  part  of  the  French  subsidiary  army- 
corps  led  by  Marshal  Macdonald.  Early  in  November 
the  Kussian  governor  of  Riga  addressed  himself  to  York» 
assuring  him  that  Napoleon  was  ruined,  and  soUdting 
York  himself  to  take  up  arms  against  Mac* 
donald,*  York  had  no  evidence,  beyond 
the  word  of  the  Russian  commander,  of  the 
extent  of  Napoleon's  losses ;  and  even  if  the  facts  were 
as  stated,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Czar  might 
not  be  inclined  to  take  vengeance  on  Prussia  on  account 
of  its  alliance  i?^^th  Napoleon.  York  returned  a  guarded 
answer  to  the  Russian,  and  sent  an  officer  to  Wilnatoas- 
eei-tain  the  real  state  of  the  French  army.  On  the  8th of 
December  the  officer  returned,  and  described  what  he  had 
himself  seen.  Soon  afterwards  the  Russian  commandioit 
produced  a  letter  from  the  Czar,  declaring  his  intention 
to  deal  with  Prussia  as  a  friend,  not  as  an  enemy.  On 
these  points  all  doubt  was  removed  ;  York's  decirion 
was  thrown  upon  himself.  York  was  a  rigid  soldier  oi 
the  old  Prussian  type,  dominated  by  the  idea  of  military 
duty.  The  act  to  which  the  Russian  commander  invited 
him,  and  which  the  younger  officers  were  ready  ta  h^ 
as  the  liberation  of  Prussia,  might  be  branded  by  h^* 
sovereign  as  desertion  and  treason.     Whatever  scraps 
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and  perplexity  might  be  felt  in  such  a  situation  by  a 
loyaj  and  obedient  soldier  were  felt  by  York.  He  never- 
theless chose  the  course  which  seemed  to  be  for  his 
amntry's  good  ;  and  having  chosen  it,  he  accepted  all 
the  consequences  which  it  involved.  On  the 
30th  of  December  a  convention  was  signed 
at  Tauroggen,  which,  under  the  guise  of  a 
trace,  practically  withdrew  the  Prussian  army  from 
Napoleon,  and  gave  the  Russians  possession  of  Konigs- 
berg.  The  momentous  character  of  the  act  was  recog- 
nised by  Napoleon  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  Paris. 
York's  force  was  the  strongest  military  body  upon  the 
Russian  frontier ;  united  \nt\x  Macdonald,  it  would  have 
forced  the  Russian  pursuit  to  stop  at  the  Niemen ;  aban- 
doning Napoleon,  it  brought  his  enemies  on  to  the  Vistula, 
and  threatened  incalculable  danger  by  its  example  to  all 
the  rest  of  Germany.  For  the  moment,  however.  Napo- 
leon could  count  upon  the  spiritless  obedience  of  King 
Frederick  William.  In  the  midst  of  the  French  regi- 
ments that  garrisoned  Berlin,  the  King  wTote  orders 
pronouncing  York's  convention  null  and  void,  and 
ordering  York  himself  to  be  tried  by  court-martial.  The 
Hews  reached  the  loyal  soldier  :  he  received  it  with  grief, 
tjut  maintained  his  resolution  to  act  for  his  countrj^'s 
good.  **  With  bleeding  heart,*'  he  wTote,  '*  I  burst  the 
bond  of  obedience,  and  carry  on  the  war  upon  my  own 
Responsibility.  The  army  desires  war  with  France  j 
tie  nation  desires  it ;  the  King  himself  desires  it, 
out  his  will  is  not  free.     The  army  must  make  his  wiU 
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Talk's  aet  was  nothing  less  than  the  tummg-pomt 
_   _  in  Pmsfsian  histarr.     Another  Prussisin,  at 

**"  this  great  crisis  of  Europe,  played  as  great, 
though  not  90  eonspicuous,  a  part.  Before  the  outbredc 
of  the  Russian  war^  the  Czar  had  requested  the  exile 
Stein  to  come  to  St.  Petersburg  to  aid  him  T*itli  lii« 
^onnsals  daring  the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  Skin 
gladljr  accepted  the  call ;  and  throughout  the  campaign 
he  encouraged  the  Czar  in  the  resolute  resistance  which 
the  Russian  nation  itself  required  of  its  G^ovemment.  So 
long  as  French  soldiers  remained  on  Ru^an  soil  there 
was  indeed  little  need  for  a  foreigner  to  stimulate  the 
Czar*s  energies ;  but  when  the  pursuit  had  gloriously 
ended  on  the  Nienien,  the  case  became  verj'  different 
Kutusoff  and  the  generals  were  disinclined  t*)  cany  the 
war  into  Germany.  The  Russian  army  had  itself  M 
three-fourths  of  its  numbers ;  Russian  honour  was  satis- 
fied ;  the  liberation  of  Western  Europe  might  be  left  to 
Western  Europe  itself.  Among  the  politicians  who  ^* 
rounded  Alexander,  there  were  a  considerable  number, 
including  the  first  minister  Romanzoff,  who  still  believed  ■ 
in  the  good  policy  of  a  French  alliance.  These  were  the 
influences  wth  which  Stein  liad  to  contend,  when  the 
question  arose  whether  Russia  should  rest  satisfied  with 
its  own  victories,  or  summun  all  Europe  to  miite  in  over* 
throwing  Napoleon's  tyranny.  No  record  remains  of 
the  stages  by  which  Alexander's  mind  rose  to  the  clea^ 
and  firm  conception  of  a  single  European  interest  agaius* 
Napoleon ;  indications  exist  that  it  was  Stein's  prsoBiJ 
intiuence  which  most  largely  affected  his  decision.  1^^^ 
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in  the  dirkest  moments  of  the  war,  when  the  forces  of 
Hussia  seemed  wholly  incapable  of  checking  Napoleon^s 
stdvuLUQS,  stein  had  never  abandoned  his  scheme  for  raising 
the  Grerman  nation  against  Napoleon,  The  confidence 
^%vith  which  he  had  assured  AJexander  of  ultimate  victory 
over  the  inv<Kler  hiud  been  thoroughly  justified ;  the  tri* 
Umph  which  he  had  predicted  had  come  with  a  rapidity 
£Lnd  compk^tt*ness  even  surpassing  his  hopes.  For  a 
moment  Alexander  identified  himself  with  the  statesman 
^^vho.  in  the  midst  of  Germany's  humiliation,  had  been  so 
i^solute,  so  far-sighted,  so  aspiring.*  The  minister  of 
fbe  peace-party  was  dismissed  :  Alexander 
Ordered  his  troops  to  advance  into  Prussia,     ten    muik. 

^  '      Jan.,  ista. 

^iid  charged  Stein  himself  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  Prussian  districts  occupied  by  Russian 
^ijmies,  Steiii*s  mission  was  to  arm  the  Landwehr,  and 
"fco  gather  all  the  resources  of  the  country  for  war  against 
France  ;  his  powers  were  to  continue  until  some  definite 
Arrangement  should  be  made  between  the  King  of 
t^russia  and  tlie  Czar. 

Armed  with  this  commission  from  a  foreign  sovereign, 
Stein  appeared  at  Konigsberg  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1  813,  and  published  an  order  requiring  the 

^.^  -     .,  ,  r    T-t      i    i»  ^      i  stein's  (>omnii». 

&ovemor  ot  the  prt^vmce  ot  r^ast  Prussia  to  «i'jn  ttom  aiux. 
*^nvoke  an  assembly  for  the  puqiose  of  arm- 
^^g  the  people.  Stein  would  have  desired  York  to 
*^ppear  as  President  of  the  Assembly ;  but  York,  like 
^ttiost  of  the  Prussian  officials,  wa,s  alarmed  and  iiidig- 
^>ant  at  Stein's  assumption  of  power  in  Prussia  as  the 
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representative  of  tbe  Russian  Czar,  and  hesitated  to 
nect  himself  with  so  revolutionary  a  measure  as 
arming  of  the  people.  It  was  only  upon  condition 
Stein  himself  should  not  appear  in  the  Assembly 
York  consented  to  recognise  its  powers.  The  Assei 
met.  York  entered  the  house,  and  spoke  a  few  i 
stirring  words.  His  undisguised  declaration  of  war ' 
France  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  A  plaj 
the  formation  of  a  Landwehr,  based  on  Schamha 
plans  of  1808,  was  laid  l>efore  the  Assembly,  and  acc6| 
Forty  thoiLsand  men  were  called  to  am 
a  pnjvince  which  included  nothing  west  o: 
Vistula.  The  nation  itself  had  begun 
war>  and  left  its  Government  no  choice  but  to  fol 
Stein's  task  was  fulfilled  ;  and  he  retired  to  the  qua! 
of  Alexander,  unwilling  to  mar  by  the  appearanc 
foreign  int<:Tvcntion  the  work  to  which  the  Prui 
nation  had  now  e-ommitted  itself  beyond  power  of  rt 
It  was  the  fortune  of  the  Prussian  State,  while  its  ] 
dissembled  before  the  French  in  Berlin,  to  possess  a  sol 
brave  enough  to  emancipate  its  army,  and  a  citizen 
enough  to  usurp  the  government  of  its  provii 
Frederick  William  forgave  York  his  intrepidity ;  St 
action  was  never  forgiven  by  the  timid  and  jej 
sovereign  whose  subjects  he  had  summoned  to  ; 
selves  for  their  country *s  deliverance. 

The  Government  of  Berlin,  wbich  since  the  hi 
ning  of  the  itevolutionary  War  had  neither  been 
to  fight,  nor  to  deceive,  nor  to  be  honest,  was  at  lei 
forced  by  circumstances  into  a  certain  effectivenea 
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all  three    forms   of   action.      In   the  interval   hetween 
the  first  tidings  of   Napoleon's  disasters  and  the    an- 
nouncement of  York's  convention  with  the 
Russians,    Hardenberg  had   been    assuring 
Napoleon  of  his  devotion,  and  collecting  troops  which  he 
carefnlly  prevented  from  joining  him.*     The  desire  of 
the  King  was  to  gain  concessions  without  taking  ptirt  in 
the  war  either  against  Napoleon  or  on  his  side.     When, 
however,   the   balance    tamed    more   decidedly   against 
J     Napoleon,  he  grew   holder ;    and   the   news  of  York's 
^piefection,  though  it  seriously  embarrassed  the  Cabinet 
"for  the  moment,  practically  decided  it  in  favour  of  war 
with  France.     The  messenger  who  was  sent  to  remove 
York  from  his  command  received  private  instructions  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  to  hifonn  the 
Czar  that,  if  his  troops  advanced  as  far  as  the  Oder, 
King  Frederick  William  would  be  ready  to  conclude  an 
alliance.      Every  post  that  arrived  from  East  Prussia 
strengthened  the  warlike  resolutions  of  the  Government* 
At  length  the  King  ventured  on   the  decisive  step  of 
cjuitting  Berlin  antl  placing  himself  at  Bri\slau  (Jan.  25). 
Jit  Berlin  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  French ;  at  Breslau 
lie  was  within  easy  reach  of  Alexander.    The  significance 
f3f  the  jtjumey  could  not  be  mistaken  :  it  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  opcm  prt^paration  for  war  with  France. 
On  February  3rd  tliere  apix^ared  an  edict  inviting  volun- 
teers to  enrol  themselves  :  a  week  later  all  exemptions 
trom  military  service  were  abolished,  and  the  entire  male 
lK)piilation  of   Prussia   between  the  ages  of   seventeen 
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and  twenty -four  was  declared  liable  to  serve.  General 
Kuesebeck  was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Czar,  whicb. 
were  now  between  Wai*saw  and  Kalisch,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  alliance.  Knesebeek  demanded  securities  for 
the  rest<jratiou  to  Prussia  of  all  the  Polish  territcvry 
which  it  had  possessed  before  ISU6;  the  Czar,  unwiDing 
either  to  grant  this  condition  or  to  lose  the  Prussian 
alliance,  kept  Knesel>eck  at  his  quarters,  and  sent  Stein 
with  a  Russian  plenipotentiary  to  Breslau  to  conclude  the 
treaty  with  Harden  berg  himself.  Stein  and  Hardenberg 
met  at  Breslau  on  the  2Cth  February.  Hardenberg 
accepted  the  Czar's  terms,  and  the  treaty, 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  Kalisch,*  was  signed 
on  the  following  day.  By  this  treaty,  without  guaran- 
teeing the  restoration  of  Prussian  Poland.  Eu^ssia  under- 
touk  not  to  lay  down  its  arms  imtil  the  Prussian  State 
as  a  whole  was  restored  to  the  area  and  strength  which 
it  had  possessed  before  IbiOfi.  For  this  purpose  annexa- 
tions were  promised  in  Northern  Germany.  With  regard 
to  Poland,  Russia  promised  no  more  than  to  permit 
Prussia  to  retain  what  it  had  received  in  1772,  together 
with  a  strip  of  territory  to  connect  this  district  with 
Silesia.  The  meaning  of  the  agreement  was  that  Prussia 
slioidd  abandon  to  Russia  the  greater  part  of  its  late 
Polish  provinces,  and  receive  an  equivalent  German  terri- 
tory in  its  stead.  The  Treaty  of  Kalisch  virtually  sur* 
rendered  to  the  Czar  all  that  Prussia  had  gained  in  the 
partitions  of  Poland  made  in  1793  and  in  1795.      The 
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sacrifice  was  deemed  a  most  severe  one  by  every  Prussian 
politician,  and  was  accepted  only  as  a  less  evil  than  tlie 
loss  of  Russia's  friendship,  and  a  renewed  submission  to 
Napoleon.  No  single  statesman,  not  even  Stein  himself, 
appears  to  have  understood  that  in  exchanging  its  Polish 
conquests  for  German  annexations,  in  turning  to  the 
German  west  instead  of  to  t!ie  alien  Slavonic  east,  Prussia 
was  in  fact  taking  the  very  step  which  made  it  the  pos- 
siLle  head  of  a  future  united  Cfermany. 

War  was  still  not  declared  upon  Napoleon  by  King 
Frederick  William,  but  throughout  the  month  of  Feb- 
niary  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Russians  pushed  forward 
unhindered    through    Prussian    territory    towards    the 
Wer,  and  crowds  of  volunteers,  marching  through  Ber- 
lin on  their  way  to  the  camps  in  Silesia,  gave  the  French 
clear  signs  of  the  storm  that  was  about  to  burst  upon 
them.*     The  remnant  of  Napoleon's  anny,   now  com- 
manded by  Eugene  Beaubarnais»  had  fallen 
back  step  by  step  to  the  Oder,     Here,  rest-     ^'^eSiT* 
ing   on    the    fortresses,    it    might    probably 
liave  checked  the   Russian   advance  :  but  the  heart  of 
Eugene  failed ;    the  line  of   the  Oder  was   abandoned, 
and   the    retreat    continued   to  Berlin   and  the    Elbe. 
The  Cossacks  followed.      On  the  2nth  of  February  they 
actually  entered  Berlin  and  fought  with  the  French  in 
the  streets.     The   French  garrison  was  far  superior  in 
force  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  Cossacks  caused  such 
3-  ferment  that,  although  the  aUiance  between   France 
told  Prussia  was  still  in  nominal  existence,  the  French 


•  For  Breslau  in  February,  me  Stiffens,  7.  69. 
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troops  expected  to  he  cut  to  pieces  by  the  people.  For 
some  days  they  continued  to  bivouac  in  the  streets,  and 
as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  a  regular  Russian 
force  had  reached  the  Oder,  Eugene  determined  to 
evacuate  Berlin.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  last  French 
soldier  quitted  the  Prussian  capital.  The  Cossacks  rode 
through  the  town  as  the  French  left  it,  and  fought  with 
their  rear-guard.  Some  days  later  Witgenst^in  appeared 
with  Eussian  infantrj'.  On  March  17th  York  made  his 
triumphal  entry  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  himself  cold  and 
rigid  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  outbm^sts  t>f  patriotic  joy. 
It  was  on  this  same  day  that  King  Frederick  William 

issued   his    proclamation   to   the    Prussian 
.i.-urc*w»r.     people,  declaring  that  war  had  begun  with 

France,  and  summoning  the  nation  to  enter 
upon  the  struggle  avS  one  that  must  end  either  in  victory 
or  in  total  destruction.     The  proclamation  was  such  as 
became  a  monarch  conscious  that  his  own  faint-hearted- 
ness  htid  been  the  principal  cause  of  Prussia's  humilia*- 
tion.     It  was  simple  and  unboastful,  admitting  that  thn 
King  had   made  every  effort  to   preserve  the    French 
alliance,  and  ascribing  the  necessity  for  war  to  the  in^ 
tolemble    wrongs   iiillicted    by  Napoleon   in    spite    o| 
Prussia's  fulfilment  of  its  treaty-obligations.     The  aj 
peal  to  the  great  memories  of  Pnissia's  earlier  sovereigns 
and  to  the  example  of  Eussia,  Spain,  and  all  coimtrie 
which  in  present  or  in  earlier  times  had  fought  for  their 
independence  against  a  stronger  foe,  was  worthy  of  the 
truthful  and  modest  tone  in  which  the  King  spoke  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Prussia  under  his  own  rule. 
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But  no  exhortations  were  necessary  to  fire  the  spirit 
of  the  Prussian  people.  Seven  years  of 
suffering  and  humiliation  had  done  their 
work.  The  old  apathy  of  all  classes  had  vanished  under 
the  pressure  of  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong.  If  among  the 
Court  party  of  Berlin  and  the  Conser\iiti%^e  landowners 
there  existed  a  secret  dread  of  the  awakening  of  papular 
forces,  the  suspicion  could  not  be  now  avowed.  A  muve- 
raent  as  penetrating  and  as  universal  as  that  which 
Fmnca  had  experienced  in  1792  swept  through  the 
Prussian  State.  It  had  required  the  experience  of  years 
of  ^Tetchedness,  the  intrnsion  of  the  French  soldier 
upon  the  peace  of  the  family,  the  sight  of  the  homestead 
sw^ept  bare  of  its  stock  to  supply  the  invaders  of  Russia, 
the  memory  of  Schiirs  companions  shot  in  cold  blood 
for  the  cause  of  the  Fatherland,  before  the  Prussian 
Nation  caught  that  flame  w^hich  had  spontaneously  burst 
out  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Bnssia  at  the  first  shock 
of  foreign  aggression.  But  the  passion  of  the  Prussian 
people,  if  it  had  taken  long  to  kindle,  was  deep,  stead- 
fast, and  rational.  It  w^as  undisgraced  by  the  frenzies 
^f  1792,  or  by  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Spanish 
H^ar  of  liberation  j  where  religion  entered  into  the 
struggle,  it  heighb:'ned  tlie  spirit  of  self-sacrifiee  rather 
than  that  of  hatred  to  the  enemy.  Nor  was  it  a  thing 
^t  small  moment  to  the  future  of  Europe 

^  *  Idea  of  GcTmim 

ttiat   in   every  leading  mind   the  cause  of  "'"'^■ 

t^russia  was  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man race.  The  actual  condition  of  Germany  warranted 
^^o  such  conclusion,  for  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  whole 
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of  the  Ehenisli  Federation  still  followed  Napoleon ; 

the  spirit  and  the  ideas  which  became  a  living  foroc 
when  at  length  the  contest  with  Napoleon  broke 
were  those  of  men  like  Stein,  who  in  the  depths 
Germany's  humiliation  had  created  the  bright  and  nol 
image  of  a  common  Fatherland.  It  was  no  more  gii 
to  Sb^in  to  see  his  hopes  fulfilled  than  it  was  given  t| 
Mirabeau  to  estiiblish  constitutional  liberty  in  France 
or  to  the  Italian  patriots  of  1797  to  create  a  united 
Italy.  A  group  of  States  where  kings  like  Frederic 
William  and  Francis,  ministers  like  Hardenberg 
Metternich,  governed  millions  of  people  totally  destituf 
of  political  instincts  and  training,  was  not  to  tfi 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  free  nation  by  the  genii] 
of  an  indi^adual  or  the  patriotism  of  a  single  epoc 
But  if  the  work  of  German  union  was  one  which,  en 
in  the  barren  form  of  militar)^  empire,  required  tt 
efforts  of  two  more  generations,  the  ideals  of  1813  wer 
no  transient  and  ineffective  fancy.  Time  was  on  the  side 
of  those  who  called  the  Prussian  monarchy  the 
centre  round  which  Germany  could  gather.  If  in 
sequel  Prussia  was  slow  to  recognise  its  own  opf 
tunities,  the  fault  was  less  with  patriots  who  hoped 
much  than  mth  kings  and  ministers  who  dartxl  too  lit 

For  the  moment,  the  measures  of  the  Prussian  Go 
«_     .,     ...      vernment  were  worthy  of  the  spirit  showTi  bi 

Laadwehr.        ^^^  nation.     Scharnhorsfs  military  sys 
had  given  Prussia  100,000  trained  soldiers  ready  to  jc 
the  existing  army  of  45,000.     The  scheme  for  the  for 
tion  of  a  Landwehr,  though  not  yet  carried  into  effe 
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needed  only  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  King.     On  the 

same  day  that  Frederick  William  issued  his  proclamation 

to  the  people,  he  decreed  the  fonnation  of  the  Landwehr 

and  the  Landsturm.    The  latter  force,  which  was  intended 

in  case  of  necessity  to  itnitate  the  peasant  warfare  of 

Spain    and  La   Vendue,  had  no  -  occasion  to   act :    the 

Landwehr,    though    its   arming   was    delayed  b}^    the 

poverty  and  exhaustion  of  the  country,  gradually  l>ecame 

a  most  formidable  reserve,  and  sent   its   battalions  to 

fight  by  the  side  of  the  regulars  in  some  of  the  greatest 

engagements  in  the  war.     It  was  the  want  of  arms  and 

money,  not  of  walling  soldiers,  that  prevented   Prussia 

from  instantly  attacking  Napoleon  with  200,000   men. 

Tlie  conscription  was  scarcely  needed  from  the  immense 

number  of  volunteers  who  joined  the  ranks.      Though 

the  completion    of   the    Prussian  armaments    required 

Some   months   more,    Prussia    did    not    need    to    stand 

Upon    the    defensive.     An  army    of    50,000    men  was 

^x^ady    to    cross  the   Elbe    immediately  on    the    arrival 

^t  the  Russians,  and  to  open  the  next  campaign  in  the 

territory  of  Napoleon's  allies  of  the  Rhenish  Federation, 


>TER  XI. 

b  W^  of  lilMntioD--Bluclier  crossea  the  Elbe— BaHle  of  Latxea— Tho 
Jllte  vitnfti  to  SflesiA— Battle  of  Bautzen— Armiistioe^ Napoleon  mtend* 
^  TmiBtrf*t*  Atutria — Mistakeii  as  to  the  forced  of  Auiitria — MetV?mich'i 
ftBflJf    Trill  of  Uuichenbach — Austrm  offen  ii«  M^iation — Congrcas  of 
Wtt^im  ■  Amtria  ontera  the  War— AnnieA  and  PUns  of  Kapolcon  anil  iii#  \ 
AIKi»— OiMr|mign  ol  August— Battles  of  Dreadea,  Gro«beerf^  the  Katx^ 
iM^iftal  Eolni — Effect  of  these  Actions— Battle  of  DennewitK — Ufaiiuui 
W^Mgf  «l  Attrtm  6ivoumbIe  to  the  I^rinoect  of  the  Rbeniflli  ConfedeiBcy— 
of  Qiermiui  Unity^ — Battle  of  Leipzig — The  Alliai  rauli 
of  Peace  at  Frftnkfort — Pkn  of  Inviudoa  of  Frmoa-^] 
\  of  Auitiia — The  Allied  enter  Fmnce — ^O^mpiugn  ol  1914*- 
-Kapoleon  mores  to  the  ruiir  of  the  Allies — The  Alik 
$ttmm»wm  f^teb — Qipitiiiation  of  Parish-Entry  of  the  AUieft^Dethroi^o*  J 
■Mai  «i  KiyohMMi — R««tonitioQ  of  the  Bourbons — The  Chart  a^ — Trmtj  of  j 
nti»— t^Riiflml  effects  of  the  War,  1792-18U— Evrry   Power  eicepi  j 
f^MMM  kftifidBsd — Fnmce  rektirely  weaker  is.  Europe — BimuiMiy  of  thaj 
^i^mamm^  nttm^  of  Uui  period  oa  Europe. 

§3bA  tluve  months  of  the  year  1813  were  spent  by 
i^a  ^  Kftpoleon  in  vigorous  preparation  for  a  cam* 
paign  in  Northern  Gernmny.  Immediately 
f^ceirmg  the  news  of  York's  convention  with  the 
he  had  ordered  a  levy  of  350,000  men.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Frederick  William  and  Hardenherg  affected 
1^1  Ui^vi>w  the  general  as  a  traitor ;  Napoleon  divined  the 
iknud  character  of  York's  act*  and  laid  his  account  for 
wmr  against'  the  combined  forces  of  Prussia  and  Rusiiia. 
,  mj^ite  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  la^t  campaign,  Napo* 
still  stronger  than  his  enemies.  Italy  and  the 
iii§h  Federation  had  never  wavered  in  their  aUegiancej 
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Austria,  though  a  cold  ally,  had  at  least  shown  no  signs 
of  hostility.    The  resources  of  an  empire  of  forty  raillion 
mhabitants  were  still  at  Napoleon's  command.  It  was  in 
the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  new  soldiers,  and  in  the 
scarcity  of  good  officers,*  that  the  losses  of  the  previous 
year  showed  tlieir  most  visible  effect.  Lads  of  seventeen, 
commanded  in  great  part  by  officers  who  had  never  been 
througli  a  campaign,  took  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who 
luid  fought  at  Friedland  and  Wagram.     They  were  as 
brave  as  their  predecessors,  but  they  failed  in  Ix^dily 
strength  and  endurance.     Against  them  came  the  rem- 
Mnt  of  the  men  who  had  pursued  Napoleon  from  Mos- 
cow, and  a  Prussian  army  which  w^as  but  tlie  vanguard 
of  an  armed  nation.   Nevertheless,  Napoleon  had  no  cause 
to  expect  defeat,  provided  that  Austria  remained  on  his 
J^ide.  Though  the  Prussian  nation  entered  upon  the  con- 
flict in  the  most  determined  spirit,  a  war  on  the  Elbe 
against  Russia  and  Prussia  combined  was  a  less  desperate 
venture  than  a  war  with  Russia  alone  beyond  the  Niemen. 
When  King  Frederick  William  published  his  decla- 
ilition  of    war   (March    17),    the   anny    of 
Eueene  had  already  fallen  back  as  far  west     ttieKii>e.M*rch! 
^  Magdeburg,  leaving  gjirrisons  in  most  of 
the  fortresses  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Russian  frontier. 
■Napoleon  was  massing  troops  on  the  Mainland  preparing 
'or  an  advance  in  force,  when  the  Prussians,  commanded 
oy  Bliicher,  and  some  weak  divisions  of  the  Russian  army, 
pushed  forw^ard  to  the  Elbe.     On  the  ISth  of  March  the 

•  For  the  difference  between  the  old  aad  ike  new  officers,  see  Corras- 
J^Miuioe  d&  NapoleoE,  27  Atti],  1813. 
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Cossacks  appeared  in  the  suburbs  of  Dresden,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Davoust,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
French  garrison,  blew  up  two  arches  of  the  bridge,  and 
retired  to  Magdeburg :  Bliicher  soon  afterwards  entered 
Dresden,  and  called  upon  the  Saxon  nation  to  rise  against 
Napoleon,  But  be  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  The  common 
people  were  mdifferent ;  the  officials  waited  to  see  which , 
side  would  conquer,  Bliicher  could  scarcely  obtain 
visions  for  his  army  ;  he  pavssed  on  westwards,  and 
into  the  neigbb<:>urhood  of  Leipzig,  Here  he  found  him- 
self forced  to  halt,  and  to  wait  for  his  allies.  Though  a 
detachment  of  tbe  Russian  army  under  Witgenstein  had 
already  crossed  the  Elbe,  the  main  army,  with  Kutusoff,^ 
was  still  lingering  at  Kalisch  on  the  Polish  frontier,H 
where  it  had  arrived  six  weeks  before.  As  yet  the  Prus- 
sians had  only  50,000  men  ready  for  action ;  until  the 
liussians  came  up,  it  was  unsafe  to  advance  far  beyond  the 
Elbe.  Bliicher  count^^d  every  moment  lost  that  kept  him 
from  battle :  the  Kussian  commander-iii-ehief »  sated  witl 
glory  and  sinking  beneath  the  intimiities  of  a  veter 
could  scarcely  be  induced  to  sign  an  order  of  march, 
length  Kutusoff's  illness  placed  the  command  in  younger 
hands.  His  strength  failed  him  during  the  march  from 
Poland ;  he  was  left  dying  in  Silesia ;  and  on  the  24tli 
of  April  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  led  forwar 
his  veteran  troops  into  Dresden, 

Napcrleon  was  now  known  to  be  approaching  with 
considerable  force  by  the  roads  of  the  Saale,     A  pitched  ] 
battle  west  of  the  Ell^e  was  necessary  before  the  Allies 
could  hope  to  win  over  any  of  the  States  of  the  Ehenish 
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Confederacy ;  the  flat  country  beyond  Leipzig  offered 
the  best  possible  field  for  cavalry,  in  which  the  Batueof 
Allies  were  strong  and  Napoleon  extremely 
deficient.  It  was  accordingly  determined  to  unite  all  the 
divisions  of  the  army  with  Bliicher  on  the  west  of  Leipzig^ 
and  to  attack  t!ie  French  as  soon  as  they  descended  from 
the  hilly  country  of  the  S^ude,  and  began  tlieir  march 
across  the  Saxon  plain.  The  Allies  took  post  at  Liitzen : 
the  French  advanced,  and  at  midday  on  the  2nd  of  May 
the  battle  of  Liitzen  began.  Till  evening,  victory  inclined 
to  the  Allies.  The  Prussian  soldierj'  fought  wdth  the 
utmost  spirit ;  for  the  first  time  in  Napoleon's  campaigns, 
the  French  infantr}^  proved  weaker  than  an  enemy  when 
fighting  against  them  in  equal  numbers.  But  the  gene- 
ralship of  Napoleon  turned  the  scale.  Seventy  thousand 
of  the  French  w^ere  thrown  upon  fifty  thousand  of  the 
Allies ;  the  battle  was  fought  in  village  streets  and 
gardens,  where  cavalry  were  useless ;  and  at  the  close  oi 
the  day,  though  the  losses  on  each  side  were  equal,  the 
Allies  were  forced  from  the  positions  which  they  had 
gained.  Such  a  result  was  equivalent  to  a  lost  battle* 
Napoleon's  junction  with  the  army  of  Eug6ne  at  Magde- 
burg was  now  inevitable,  unless  a  second  engagement  was 
fought  and  won.  No  course  remained  to  the  Allies  but 
to  stake  everything  upon  a  renewed  attack,  or  to  retire 
behind  the  Elbe  and  meet  the  reinforcements  assembling 
in  Silesia.  King  Frederick  WiUiam  declared  for  a  second 
battle* ;  he  was  over-ruled,  and  the  retreat  commenced. 

•  Henckel  Ton  Donneremiiwxjk,  p.  187.    The  bjittles  of  Liitxen,  Bantzen, 
mod  Leipzig  are  described  in  the  despatcheB  of  Lord  Cathcmrt^  who  wit* 
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Napoleon  entered  Dresden  on  May  14th.     No  attempt 

was  made  by  the  Allies  to  hold  the  line  o£ 
^SSaa.  *™MuT     the  Elbe  ;  all  the  sanguine  hopes  with  whAcI 

Bli\cher  and  his  comrades  had  advanceci  to 
attack  Napoleon  within  the  borders  of  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federacy were  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  Father!  ^ndj 
remained  divaded  against  itself-  Saxony  and  the  res-^  < 
the  vassal  States  were  secured  to  Fmnce  by  the  vic^zx>r 
of  Liitzen  ;  the  liberation  of  Germany  was  only  tcjm  be 
wTought  by  prolonged  and  obstinate  warfare,  and  by^  the 
wholesale  sacrifice  of  Prussian  life. 

It  was  with  deep  disappointment,  but  not  with      mj 

wavering  of  purpose,  that  the  allied  genc^raJi 
Sftutte'iL       fell    back    before     Napoleon    towards      thei 

Silesian   fortresses.       The    Prussian  troops 
which  had  hitherto  taken  part  in  the  war  were  not  the 
third  part  of  those   which  the  Government  was  arm- 
ing ;  new    Russian  divisions   were  on   the  miirch  irvm 
Poland.     As  the  Allies  moved  eastwiards  from  the  Elbe, 
both  tlieir  own  forces  and  those  of  Napoleon  gatherd 
strength.     The  retreat  stopped  at  Bautzen,  on  the  river 
Spree;  and  here,  on  the  19th  of  May,  90,000  of  the 
Allies  and  the  same  number  of  the  French  drew  up  in 
onler  of  battle.     The  Allies  held  a  long,  broken  chain 
of  hills  behind  the  river,  and  the  ground  lying  between 
these  hills  and  the  tillage  of  Bautzen,     On  the  20tli 
the  French  began  the  atfcick,  and  won.  the  passage  of 
the  river.     In  spite  of  the  approach  of  Ney  with  40,000 

nested  tliem  in  compsnj  with  the  Ciar  and  King  Frederick  WtlB^- 
Eecords:  RaflsiJ^  ^207,  209. 
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xnore  troops,  the  Cxar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  deter- 

rnined  to  continue  the  battle  on  the  following  day.     The 

struggle   of  the  21st  was  of   the  same    obstinate   and 

indecisive   character  as  that  at    Liitzen.     Twenty-five 

thousand  French  had  been  kiEed  or  wounded  before  the 

day  was  over,  but  the  bad  generalship  of  the  Allies  hjid 

a^ain  given  Napoleon  the  victory.     The  Prussian  and 

Xiussian  coninianders  were  all  at  variance;  Alexander, 

'^vho  had  to  decide   in   their  contentions,  possessed  no 

X'eal  military  faculty.     It  was  not  for  want  of    brave 

fighting  and  steailfastness  before  the  enemy  that  Bautzen 

^^i^as   lost.     The  Allies  reti*eated   in    perfect  order,  and 

^^^rithout  the  loss  of  a  single  gun.     Napoleon  followed, 

forcing  his  wearied  regiments  to  ceaseless  exertion,  in  the 

Ixope  of  ruining  by  pui'suit  an  enemy  whom  he  could 

ixot  overthrow    in   battle.     In   a  few   more   days  the 

discord  of    the    allied   generals   and   the   sufferings   of 

"tlie    troops   would   probably    have    made   them    unable 

'to  resist  Napoleon  s  army,  weakened  as  it  was.      But 

kthe  conqueror  himself    halted   in   the  mo-       A™uti«s. 
ment   of   victoiy.      On   the    4th   of   June        ^'^*' 
an  armistice  of  seven  weeks  arrested  the  pursuit,  and 
brought  the  first  act  of  the  War  of  Liberation  to   a 
close. 

Napoleon's  motive  for  granting  this  interval  to  his 
enemies,  the  most  fatal  step  in  his  whole  career,  has 
been  vaguely  sought  among  the  general  rea- 
sons for  military  delay  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Napoleon  was  thinking  neither  of  the  condition  of  his 
own  army  nor  of  that  of  the  Allies  when  he  broke  off 
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hostilities  J  but  of  the  probable  action  of  the  Court 
Vienna,*  **  I  shall  g^rant  a  truce/'  he  wrote  to  the  Vicerov 
of  Italy  (June  2,  1S13),  *'on  account  of  the  armameii: 
of  Austria,  and  iu  order  to  gain  time  to  bring  up  tl 
Italian  army  to  Lai  bach  to  threaten  Vienna.''  Austc 
had  indeed  resolved  to  regain,  either  by  war  or  negotu 
tion,  the  provinces  which  it  had  lost  in  1S09.  It  wj 
now  preparing  to  offer  its  mediation,  but  it  was  all 
preparing  to  jom  the  Allies  in  case  Napoleon  rejects  i 
demands.  Mettemich  was  anxious  to  attain  his  objeC 
if  possible,  without  war.  The  Austrian  State  wi 
bankrupt;  its  army  bad  greatly  deteriorated  since  1901 
Mettcrnich  himself  dreaded  bc»th  the  ambition  of  Kusa 
and  what  he  considered  the  revolutionary  schemes  of  til 
German  patriots.  It  was  his  object  not  to  drive  Kapi 
leon  from  his  throne,  but  to  establish  a  Europea 
system  in  which  neither  France  nor  Russia  should  l 
absolutely  dominant.  Soon  after  the  retreat  froi 
Moscow  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  informed  Napoleol 
though  in  the  raovst  friendly  terms,  that  Austria  eouli 
not  longer  remain  in  the  position  of  a  dependent  ally.; 
Mettemich  stated,  atid  not  insincerely,  that  by  certai 
concessions  Napole<m  might  still  count  on  Austria 
friendship  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  negotiated  with  ti 

•  Tlio  account  given  in  the  following  puges  of  Napoleon's  moti 
and  Action  dnrinjf  tbe  armi^itico  la  based  upon  the  follotjring  lettel 
print fd  in  tlic  tvrenty-tiftli  volume  of  llio  Correspondisncc! : — To  Eugan 
Jmie  2,  July  1,  July  17,  Ang.  4- ;  to  Maret,  July  8 ;  to  Daru,  July  17, 
to  Bertliier,  July  23;  to  Davoust.  July  24,  Aug,  &;  to  Ney,  Aug. 
Aug,  12.  The  statement  of  Napoleon's  error  as  to  the  strengih  of  i 
Austrian  force  is  confirmed  by  M</ttemicli,  L  150. 

i  Oncken,  L  80. 
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allied  Powers,  and    encouraged    tlicm    to   believe    that 
Austria  would,  under  certain   ciroumstances,  strike  on 
their  behalf.     The  course  of  the  campaign  of  May  was 
smgularly  favourable  to  Metternicb's  policy.     Napolet^n 
had  not  won  a  decided  victory  ;  the  Allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  so  far  from  success  that  Austria  could  s-et 
almost  any  price  it  pleased  upon  its  alliance.     By  the 
beginning  of  June  it  had  become  a  settled  matter  in  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  that  Napoleon  must  be  made  to  resign 
the  Illyrian  Provinces  conquered  in   1809  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  North  Germany  annexed  in  1810;  but  it  was 
still  the  hope   of  the  Government  to  obtain  this  result 
hy  peaceful   moans.      Napoleon  saw  that  Austria  was 
about  to  change  its  attitude,  but  he  had  by  no  means 
penetrated    the    real    mtentions    of    Mett-eniich.      He 
credited   the    Viennese   Government    with    a    strongfT 
sentiment  of  hostility  towards  himself  than  it  actually 
possessed  ;  at  the  same  time  he  failed  to  appreciate  the 
filed  and  settled  character  of  its  purpose.      He  believed 
tliat  the  action  of  Austria  would  depend  simply  upon 
the  means  which  lie  possessed  to  intimidate  it ;  tliat,  if 
the  army  of  Italy  were  absent,   Austria   would  attack 
Mm ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  could  gain  time  to 
hring  the  army  of  Italy  into  Camiola,  Austria  would 
keep  the  peace.     It  was  with  this  belief,  and  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up   a  force  to  menace  Austria, 
that  Napoleon  stayed  his  hand  against  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  armies  after  the   battle  of  Bautzen,  and  gave 
time   for  the  gathering  of   the  immense  forces  which 
^ere  destined  to  effect  liLs  destruction. 
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Immediately  after  the  coeclusion  of  tlie  armistice  of 
June  4th,  Metteraich  invited  NapoleoB 


Aiwtria'a  medio,    accspt    Austria  s   mediation   for  a   gene 


%3xm. 

peaee 
contemplated   was   a 
which   Stein    and  the   Prussian  patriots  had  set  their 


4 


The  settlement  which  Metteraich 
very  different  one  from  that  on 

hopes»     Austria  was  willing  to  leave  to  Kapoleon  theS 
whole  of  Italy  and  Holland,  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine» 
and  the  Protectorate  of  Western  Germany  :  all  that  was 
required  by  Metternich,  as  arbiter  of  Europe,  vras  th^H 
restoration  of  tlie  provinces  taken  from  Austria  after  the 
war  of  1809,  the  reinstatement  of  PriLssia  in  Wester 
I'oland,  and  the  abandonment  by  France  of  the  Norths 
German  district  annexed  in  1810,     But  to  Napoleon  the 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  concessions  asked  by  Ai 
was  a  matter  of  no  moment.     He  wa*;  determined 
make  no  concessions  at  all,  and  he  entered  into  negotia 
tions  only  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  from  Austria  th€ 
real  object  with  which  he  had  granted  the  armistice.^ 
While  Napoleon  affected  to  be  weighmg  the  propos 
of  Austria,   he  was   in  fact  calculating  the  number 
marches  which  would   place  the  Italian  army  on  the 
Austrian  frontier;    this  once  effected,  he  expected  to 
hear  nothing  more  of  Metternich 's  demands. 

It  was  a  game  of  deceit ;  but  there  was  no  one  wbaj 

was   BO  thoroughly   deceived   as    Napoleunl 
eeived  u  to  the     himsclf .     Bv  some  extraordinary  mificalcn- 

lation  on  the  part  of  his  secret  agents  h^ 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  force  of  Austria,  bt'th 
iu  the  north  and  the  south,  amounted  to  only  lUO,tltW 


tice. 
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men,*  and  it  was  on  tliis  estimate  tliat  he  liad  formed 
liis  plans  of  intimidation.  In  reality  Austria  had  double 
that  number  of  men  ready  to  take  the  field.  By  degrees 
Napoleon  saw  reason  to  suspect  himself  in  error.  On 
the  nth  of  July  he  wTote  to  his  Foreign  Minister,  Maret, 
bitterly  reproaching  him  with  the  failure  of  the  secret 
service  to  gain  any  trustworthy  inforraation.  It  was 
not  too  late  to  accept  Mettemich's  terms.  Yet  even 
noWp  when  the  design  of  intimidating  Austria  had 
proved  an  utter  delusion,  and  Napoleon  was  convinced 
that  Austria  would  fight,  and  fight  with  very  powerful 
forces,  his  pride  and  his  invincible  belief  in  his  own 
superiority  prevented  him  from  drawing  back.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  u|xm  a  separate  negotiation 
with  Russia,  and,  when  this  failed,  he  resolved  to  face 
the  conflict  with  the  wht»le  of  Europe. 

There  was  no  longer  any  uncertainty  among  Napo- 
leon's enemies.  On  the  27th  of  June,  Austria  had 
signed  a  treaty  at  Eeichenbach,  pledging  itself  to  join 
the  allied  I'owers  in  the  event  of  Napoleon 
rejecting  the  ctinditions  to  be  proposed  by 
Austria  a^  mediator;  and  the  conditions  so 
to  be  proposed  were  fixed  by  the  same  treaty.  They 
were  the  follomng  : — The  suppression  of  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw ;  the  restomtion  to  Austria  of  the  Illyrian 
Provinces  ;  and  the  surrender  by  Napoleon  of  the  North- 
German  district  annexc*d  to  his  Empire  in  1^1  U,  Terms 
more  hostile  to  France  than  these  Austria  declined  to 
embody  in  its  mediation.     The  Elbe  might  still  sever 

•  Napoleon  to  Eugene,  let  July,  1813. 

a  a  2 


Trentv  of 
June  27. 
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Prussia  from  its  German  provinces  lost  in  ISO 7  ;  Napo- 
leon  might  still  retain,  as  chief  of  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federacy, his  sovereignty  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
German  race.  ■ 

From  the  moment  when  these  conditions  were  fixed, 
there  was  nothing  which  the  Prussian  generals  so  much 
dreaded  as  that  Napoleon  might  accept  them,  and  so  rt:»b 
the  Allies  of  the  chance  of  crushing  him  by  means  of 
Austria's  support.  But  their  fears  were  groundless.] 
The  counsels  of  Napoleon  were  exactly  those  which  hi 
worst  enemies  w<^uld  have  desired  him  to 
pr&iftie.  jtiiyiii     adopt.     WuF.  and  nothinj^:  but  war,  w^as  his 

^A^o^.  10.  '  o  ' 

fixed    resolve.       He    afifected    to    entertain 
Austria's  propositions,  and  sent  his  envoy  Caiilaincourt 
to  a  Congress  which  Austria  summoned  at  Prague  ;  bui 
it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  few  more  weeks] 
of  preparation.      The  Congress  met;  the  armistice  w; 
prolonged  to  the  10th  of  August.     Caulaincourt,  how- 
ever, was  given  no  power  to  close  with  Austria's  demands. 
He  was  ignorant  that  he  had  only  Ix^en  sent  to  Prague 
in  order  to  gain  time.     He  saw  the  storm  gathering: 
unable  to  believe  that  Napoleon  intended  to   fight  all 
Em'ope  rather  than  make  the  concessions  demanded  of 
him*  he  imagined  that  his  master  still  felt  some  doubt 
whether  Austria  and  the  other  Powers  meant  to  adhere 
to  their  word.     As  the  day  drew  nigh  which  closed  the 
amiistice  and  the  period  given  for  a  reply  to  AustnE's 
ultimatum,    Caulaincourt    implored    Napoleon    not   to 
deceive   himself  with  hopes  that  Austria   would  draw 
back.      Napoleon  had  no  such  hope ;  he  knew  well  that 
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Austria  would  declare  war,  and  he  accepted  tlie  issue. 
Caulaincourt  heard  nothing  more.  At  mid- 
night on  the  10th  of  August  the  Ck)ngress 
declared  itself  dissolved.  Before  the  dawTi  of  the  next 
morning  the  armj  in  Silesia  saw  the  blaze  of  the  Ijeacon- 
fire^  which  told  that  negotiation  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
Austria  was  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.* 
Seven  days'  notice  was  necessary  before  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  hostilities.  Napoleon, 
liimself  stationed  at  Dresden,  held  all  the  i«in  »ad  ti** 
lower  course  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  his  generals 
had  long  had  orders  to  be  ready  to  miirch  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th.  Forces  had  come  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  raising  the  French  army  at  the  front  to  3QU,0l)0 
men ;  but,  for  the  fir^t  time  in  Napoleon's  career,  his 
enemies  had  won  from  a  pause  in  war  results  even  sur- 
passing his  own.  The  strength  of  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  armies  was  now  enormously  different  from  what 
it  had  been  at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  The  Prussian 
Landwelir,  then  a  weaponless  and  ill-clad  mOitia  drilling 
in  the  villages,  was  now  fully  armed,  and  in  great  part 
at  the  front.  New  Eussian  divisions  had  reached 
Silesia.  Austria  took  the  field  with  a  force  as  numerous 
as  that  which  had  checked  Napoleon  in  1809.  At  the 
close  of  the  armistice,  350,000  men  actually  faced  the 
French  positions  upon  the  Elbe ;  300,000  more  were  on 
the  march,  or  watching  the  German  fortresses  and  the 
frontier  of  Italy.  The  allied  troops  operating  against 
Napoleon  were  divided  into  three  armies.  In  the  north, 
•  Metteraich,  L  163. 
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between  Wittenberg  and  Berlin,  Bemadotte  commanded^ 
(50,000  Ilnssians  and  Prussians,  in  addition  to  his  own 
Swedish  contingent,      Bliicher  was  placed  at  the  headf 
of    100,000  Eussians   and    Prussians    in  Silesia,      The 
Austrians  remained  undi\dded,  and  formed,  together  with 
some  Russian  and  Prussian  divisions,  the  great  army  of 
Bohemia,     200,000    strong,    under    the     command    of 
Schwarzenl>erg,     The  plan  of  the  campaign  had  been 
agreed    upon    by   the  Allies   soon  after  the  Treaty  of 
lieichenbach  had  been  made  with  Austria.     It  was  a 
sound,  though  not  a  daring  one.     The  three  armies,  now 
forming  an    arc   fi'om    AVittenberg    to    the    north    ol, 
Bohemia,  were  to  converge  upon  the  line  of  Napoleon's^ 
communications  behind  Dresden  ;  if  separately  attacked, 
their  generals  w^ere  to  avoid  all  hazardous 
engagements,    and   to    manoeuvre  so   as   to 
weary  the  enemy  and  preserv^e  their  owtl  general  rela*^ 
tions,  as  far  as  possible,  luichanged,     Bliicher,   as   the 
most  exposed,  was  expected  to  content  himself  the  longes^t 
with  the  defensive  ;  the  great  army  of  Bohemia,  after 
securing   the   mountain -passes   between    Bohemia    and 
Saxony,    might    safely    turn    Napoleon's    position    alfl 
Dresden,  and  so  draw  the  two  weaker  armies  towards  it 
for  one  vast  and  combined  engagement  in  the  plahi  c^H 
Leipzig,  ~ 

In  outline,  the  plan  of  the  Allies  was  that  which 
Napoleon  expected  them  to  adopt.  His  ow^n  design  was 
Napojeon'B  plan     ^  anticipate  it  by  an  offensive  of  extraordi- 

of  attack.        ^^^  suddenness  and  effect.   Hostilities  coul^H 
not  begin  before  the  morning  of  the  1  Sth  of  August ; 
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W  the  2l8t  or  the  :22nd,  Napoleon  adcuhited  that  he 
should  have  captured  Jierlin.  Oudinot,  who  was  at  Wit- 
tenberg with  bOjOOO  men,  had  received  orders  to  advance 
upon  the  Prussian  capital  at  the  moment  that  the  armis- 
tice expired,  and  to  force  it,  if  necessary  by  bombard- 
ment, into  immediate  surrender.  The  efifect  of  this  blow, 
as  Napoleon  supposed »  would  he  to  disperse  the  entire 
reserve-force  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  paralyse  the 
action  of  its  army  in  the  field.  Wbile  Oudinot  marched 
on  Berlin,  Bliicher  was  to  be  attacked  in  Silesia,  and  pre- 
vented from  rendering  any  assistance  either  on  the  north 
or  on  tlie  south.  The  ma,ss  of  Napoleon's  forces,  centred 
at  Dresden,  and  keeping  watch  upon  the  movements  of 
the  army  of  Bohemia,  would  either  fight  a  great  battle, 
or,  if  the  Allies  made  a  false  movement,  march  straight 
upon  Prague,  the  centre  of  Austria's  supplies,  and  reach 
it  before  the  enemy.  All  the  daring  imagination  of 
Napoleon*s  earlier  campaigns  displayed  itself  in  such  a 
project,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  terminated  the 
war  within  ten  days  ;  but  this  inuigination  wius  no  longer, 
as  in  those  earlier  campaigns,  identical  with  insight  into 
real  possibilities.  The  success  of  Napoleon's  plan  in- 
volved the  surprise  or  total  defeat  of  Bernadotte  before 
Berlin,  the  disablement  of  Bliicher,'  and  a  \ictory,  or  a 
strategical  success  equivalent  to  a  victory,  over  the  vast 
array  of  the  south.  It  demanded  of  a  soldiery,  inferior 
to  the  enemy  in  numerical  strengtb,  the  personal  supe- 
riority which  had  belonged  to  the  men  of  Jena  and 
Austerlitz,  when  in  fact  the  French  regiments  of  con- 
scripts had  ceased  to  be  a  match  for  equal  numbers  of 
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the  enemy.  But  no  experience  could  alter  Napolo 
fixed  belief  in  the  fatuity  of  all  warfare  except  bis  owiL" 
After  the  havoc  of  Borodino,  after  the  even  struggles  of 
Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  he  still  reasoned  as  if  he  had  before 
him  the  armies  of  Brunswick  and  Mack,  His  plan  as- 
siiraed  the  certainty  of  success  in  each  of  its  parts ;  for 
the  failure  of  a  single  operation  hazarded  all  the  rest,  by  re- ^ 
quiring  the  transfer  of  reinforcements  from  armies  already™ 
too  weak  for  the  tasks  assigned  to  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  utmost  that  Napoleon  would  acknowledge  was  that 
the  execution  of  his  design  needed  energy.  He  still 
underrated  the  force  which  Austria  had  brought  into  the 
field  against  him.  Though  ignorant  of  the  real  position 
and  strength  of  the  army  in  Bohemia,  and  compelled  to. 
wait  for  the  enemy's  movements  before  striking  on  tl: 
side,  he  already  in  imagination  saw  the  war  decided  bj 
the  fall  of  the  Prussian  capital. 

On  the  IS  til  of  August  the  for^vard  movement  1 

Oudinot  advanced  from  Wittenberg  towa 
ment;  Aug.  18     Berlin :  Napoleon  himself  hurried  into 

lesia,  intending  to  deal  Bliieher  one  heavy 
blow,  and  instantly  to  return  and  place  himself  before 
Schwarzenberg.  On  the  :J  1st,  and  following  days,  the 
Prussian  general  was  attacked  and  driven  eastwards. 
Napoleon  committed  the  pursuit  to  Macdonald^  and 
hastened  back  to  Dresden,  already  threatened  by  the 
advance  of  the  Au^trians  from  Bohemia.  Schwarzen- 
berg  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that 
Napoleon  had  gone  to  seek  Bliieher  in  Silesia,  had  in  fact 
abandoned  their  cautious  plans,  and  detemiined  to  make 
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an  assault  upon  Dresden  with  the  Bohemian  army  alone. 

But  it  was  iu  vain  that  they  tried  to  stu*prise  Napoleon. 

He  was  back  at  Dresden  on  the  25th,  and  ready  for  the 
attack.  Never  .were  Napoleon's  hopes  higher  than  on 
this  day.  His  success  in  Silesia  had  filled  him  with  con- 
fidence. He  imagined  Oudinot  to  be  already  in  Berlin ; 
and  the  advance  of  Schwarzenberg  a^inst  Dresden  gave 
him  the  very  opportunity  which  he  desired  for  crushing 
the  Bohemian  army  in  one  great  battle,  before  it  could 
draw  support  either  from  Bliieher  or  from  Bemadotte. 
Another  Austerlitz  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  Napoleon 
wrot'C  to  Paris  that  he  should  be  in  Prague  before  the 
enemy ;  and,  while  he  completed  his  defences  in  front  of 
Dresden,  he  ordered  Vandamme,  with  40,000  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^ 
men,  to  cross  the  Elbe  at  Konigstein,  and  ^^^-''^'*^^*'^^ 
force  his  way  south-westwards  on  to  the  roads  into 
Bohemia,  in  the  rear  of  the  Great  Array,  in  order  to 
destroy  its  magazines  and  menace  its  line  of  retreat  on 
Prague.  On  August  20tli  Scliwarzenberg's  host  assailed 
the  positions  of  Napoleon  on  the  shapes  and  gardens  out- 
side Dresden,  Austrians^  Russians,  and  Prussians  all 
took  part  in  the  attack.  Moreau,  the  victor  of  Hohen- 
linden,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  come  to  help  against  his  own  countrymen. 
He  lived  only  to  witness  one  of  the  last  and  greatest 
victories  of  Frdnce.  The  attack  was  everywhere  re- 
pelled :  the  Austrian  divisions  were  not  only  beaten,  but 
disgraced  and  overthrown.  At  the  end  of  two  days' 
lighting  the  Allies  were  in  full  retreat,  lea^ang  20,000 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.     It  was  a  moment 
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when  the   hearts  of  the  bravest  sank,  aiid   when  hope 
itself  might  well  vanish,   a^  the  rumour  passed  thrt:»ugh       i 
the  Prussian  regiments  that  Mett-emich  was  again   in  '^f 
friendly  communication  with    Napoleon.     Bat   in    the 
midst  of  Napoleon*s  triumph  mtelligence  arrived  which  fl 
robbed  it  of  all  its  worth.     Oudinot,  instead  of  conquer- 
ing Berlin,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Prussians  of   Ber- 
nadotte's  army  at  Grossl>eeren  (Aug*  23),  and 
driven  back  upon  the  Elbe.     Biiicher  had 
turned  upon  Macdonald  in  SUesia,  and  com- 
pletely overtlirown  his  army  on  the  river  Katzbach,  at 
tlie  very  moment  when  the  Allies  were  making  their 
assault  upon  Dresden.     It  was  vain  to  think  of  a  march 
upon  Prague,  or  of  the   annihilation  of  the  Austrians,      i 
when  on  the  north  and  the  east  Napoleon's  troops  wers( 
meeting  with  nothing  but  disaster.     The  di\d8ions  which 
had  been  intended  to  support  Vandamme's  movement 
from  Konigstein  upon  the  rear  of  the  Great  Army  were^ 
retained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  in  order  t^j  be" 
wthin  reach  of  the  points  where  their  aid  might  be^ 
needed.     Vandamme,  ignorant  of  his  isolation,  was  lefi^^ 
with  scarcely  40,000  men  to  encounter  the  Great  Army 
in   its   retreat.     He  threw  himself  upon  a 
Russian  corps  at  Kulm,  in  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.     The  Russians, 
at  first  few  in  number,  held  their  ground  during  the] 
day;  in  the  night,  and  after  the  battle  had  recommenced' 
on  the  morrow,  vast  masses  of  the  allied  troops  poured 
in.     The  French    fought   desperately,    but    were  over-i 
whelmed.     Vandamme  himself  was  made  prisoner,  with 
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1 0,000  of  his  men.     The  whole  of  the  siaies  and  most  of 
the  cannon  of  his  annj  rematned  in  the  eneniT's  hands. 

The  victory  at  Eukn  seeiired  the  Bohemian  army 
from  pursuit,  and  ahnost  extinguished  the  effects  of  its 
defeat  at  Dresden,  Thanks  to  the  successes 
of  Bliicher  and  of  Bemadotte's  Prussian  t*eiTt4*y».. 
generals,  which  prevented  Napoleon  from 
thromng  all  his  forces  on  to  the  rear  of  the  Great 
Army,  Schwarzenberg's  rash  attack  had  proved  of  no 
worse  significance  than  an  unsuccessful  raid.  The 
Austrians  were  again  in  the  situation  assigned  to  them 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  aimpaign,  and  capable  of  re- 
suming their  advance  into  the  interior  of  Sjixony  : 
Bliicher  and  the  northern  commanders  had  not  only 
escaped  separate  destruction,  but  won  great  victories 
over  the  French :  Napoleon,  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
100,000  men,  remained  exactly  where  he  had  been  at 
the  l>egimiing  of  the  campaign.  Had  the  triple  move- 
ment by  which  he  meant  to  overwhehn  liis  adversaries 
been  eapal)le  of  execution,  it  would  now  have  been  fully 
executed.  The  Ijalanee,  however,  had  turned  against 
Napoleon  ;  and  the  twelve  days  from  the  18th  to  the  29th 
of  August,  though  marked  by  no  catastrophe  like  Leipzig 
or  Waterk»o,  were  in  fact  the  decisive  period  in  the 
struggle  of  Euro|w  against  Napoleon.  The  attack  by 
which  he  intended  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  three 
armies  had  been  made»  and  had  failed.  Nothing  now 
remained  for  him  but  to  repeat  the  same  movements 
with  a  discouraged  force  against  an  emboldened  enemy, 
or  to   quit  the  line  of  the   Elbe,  and  prepare  for  one 
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vast  and  decisive  encounter  with  all  three  armies  com- 
bined.    Napoleon  drove  from  his  mind  the  thought  of 
failure;  he  ordered  Ney  to  take  command  of  Oudinot'aB 
army,  and  to  lead  it  again,  in  increased  strength,  upon 
Berlin ;    be   himself   hastened   to    Macdonald's    beaten 
troops   in  Silesia,   and   rallied  them  for  a  new   assault 
upon  Bliicher.     All  was  in  vain.     Ney,  advancing  on 
Berlin,  w^as   met  by   the    Prussian    general    Biilow  at 
Dennewitz,  and  totally  routed  (Sept.  6) :  Bliicher,  find- 
ing that  Napoleon  himself  was  before  him, 
skilfully  avoided  battle,  and  forced  his  ad*j 
versary   to  waste  in  fruitless    marches  the" 
brief  interval  which  he  had  snatched  from  his  watch  on 
Schwarzenberg,     Each    conflict  with    the   enemy,    each 
vain  and  exhausting  march,  told  that  the   superiority 
had   passed   from  the  French  to   their   foes»  and  that 
Napoleon's   retreat   was   now   only   a  matter   of    time. 
**  These  creatures  have  learnt  something/*  said  Napoleon 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  as  he  saw  the  columns 
of    Bliicher  mancBU\Ting  out  of   his  grasp.     Ney's  re^| 
port  of  his  owTi  overthrow  at  Dennewitz  sounded  like 
an  omen  of  the  ruin  of  Waterloo.     **  I  have  been  totally 
defeated/*  he  WTote,  **  and  do  not  yet  know  whether  mj 
army  has  re-assembled.     The  spirit  of  the  generals  and 
officers  is  shattered.  To  command  in  such  conditions  is  but 
half  to  command.     I  had  rather  be  a  common  grenadier" 
The   accession   of    Austria   had   turned 
tlie  scale  in  favour  of  the  Allies ;   it  rerf^ 
only  with  the  allied  generals  themselves  fei 
terminate  the  warfare  round  Dresden,  and  to  lead  ih*^^ 
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^Lxmies   into   the   heart  of    Saxony.     For   a   wliile  the 
c^durse  of  the  war  flagged,  and  military  interests  gave 
J>]ace  to  political.     It  was  in  the  interval  between  the 
fij*st  great   battles    and  the   final   advance   on    Leipzig 
^liat  the  future   of  Grermany    was   fixed  by   the   three 
allied    Powers.     In   the  excitement  of  the   last   twelve 
"riaonths  little  thought  had  been  given,  except  by  Stein 
^nd  his  friends,  to  the  pulitieal  farm  to  be  set  in  the 
X>la.ce   of    the    Napoleonic    Federation    of    the    Ehine. 
Stein,  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian  campaign,  had  hoped 
for   a   universal   rising  of  the  German   people  against 
Napoleon,    and  had   proposed  the   dethronement  of  all 
the    German    princes    who    supported    his  cause.     His 
policy  had  received  the  general  approval  of  Alexander, 
and,  on    the  entrance   of  the  Russian    army  into  Ger- 
many, a   manifesi;o   had   bt3en   issued  appealing  to  the 
whole    German    nation,    and    warning    the    vassals   of 
Napoleon    that   they   could    only  save  themselves    by 
submission,*     A  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the 
allied  sovereigns,  under  the  presidency  of  Stein  himself, 
to  administer  the  revenues  of  all  Confederate  territory 
that  should  be  occupied  by  the  allied  armies.     Whether 
the  reigning  Houses  should  be  actually  expelled  might 
remain    in    uncertainty ;    but  it    was   the    fixed    hope 
of  Stein  and  his  friends  tliat  those  princes  who  were 
permitted  to   retain  their  thrones  would   be  permitted 
to    retain   them    only  as   officers    in   a  great   German 
Empire,  without  sovereign  rights  either  over  their  own 

•  Haasaer,  iv,  59.     Ooe  of  the  origmals  la  contnitied  in  Lord  Catlicart'a 
desp&tcb  from  Kalbcb,  March  28th,  1813.    Records :  Rusaia^  Vol.  206. 
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Bubjeets  or  in  relation  to  foreigri  States.     The  Kings  of 
Bavaria  and    Wiirtemberg  had  gained  their  titles  and 
much  of  their  despotic  power  at  home  from  Napoleon ; 
their  independence  of  the  Head  of  Germany  had  made 
them  nothing  more  than  the  instruments  of  a   foreign^ 
conqueror.     Under  whatever  form  the  central  authority 
might  be  revived,  Stein  desired   that  it  shoidd  be  the 
true  and  only  sovereign  Power  in  (Jermany,   a    Power 
to    w4iich    every    German    might    appeal    against   thef 
oppression  of  a  minor  Government,  and  in  which  the 
whole   nation  should  find  its  representative  before  thefl 
rest  of  Europe.     In  the  face  of  such  a  central  authority, 
whether  an  elected  Parliament  or  an  Imperial  Council, 
the  minor  princes  could  at  best  retain  but  a  fragmen* 
of   their   powers ;    and    such   was  the   theory  acceptedl 
at   the   allied    head-quarters   down    to   the    time    when 
Austria    proffered    its   mediation    and    support.      Then 
evervthinsT  chantjed.     The  views  of  tlie  Austrian  Go- 
vemment  upon   the  future  system  of   Germany  w^re  in 

direct  opposition  to  those  of  Stein's  party. 

Mettemich  dreaded  the  thought  of  popuh 
agitation,    and   looked  upon    Stein,  w^th   his  idea  of  a 
National  Parliament,  and  his  plans  for  dethroning  the 
Bhenish   princes,   as  little  better  than  the  Jacobins 
1792.     The  offer  of  a  rest-ored  imperial  dignity  in  Ger 
many  was  declined  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  th6^' 
instance    of   his    Minister,       With   characteristic   sense 
of  present  ditficnlties,  and  blindness  to  the  great  forces 
which  really  contained  their  solution,  Mettemich  argued 
that  the  minor  princes  would  only  be  driven  into  the 
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arms   of    the   foreigner  by   the    establishment    of    any 

supreme  German  Power.     They  would  probably  desert 

Kapoleon  if  the  Allies   guaranteed  to  them  everything 

that  they  at  present  possessed ;  they  would  he  freed  from 

all  future  temptation  to  attach  themselves  to  France  if 

Austria  contented  itself  with  a  diplomatic  influence  and 

with  the  ties  of  a  well-eon  strueted  system  of  treaties. 

In   spite    of  the    influence    of  Stein  with   the  Emperor 

Alexander,  Metternich's  \aews  prevailed,     Austria  had 

ao  deliberately  kept  itself  in   balance  during  the  first 

Jmrt   of    the    year    1813,  that    the  Allies    were    now 

'Smiling  to  concede  everything,  both  in  this  matter  and 

in  others,  in  return  for  its  support.     Notliing  more  was 

^tieard  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Confederate  princeh, 

^Dr  even  of  the  limitation  of  their  powers.     It  was  agreed 

^>y   the  Treaty    of  Teplitz,  signed  by  Prussia^  Russir, 

^^nd    Austria  on    September    9th,  that    every  State  of 

"^he   Rhenish  Confederacy  should  be  placed  in  a  position 

^of  absolute    independence.       Negotiations  w^ere   opened 

"vith  the  King   of  Bavaria,    w^liose  army  had   steadily 

bought  on  the  side  of  Napoleon  in  every  campaign  since 

1S06.     Instead  of  being  outlawed  as  a  criminal,  he  w^as 

Avelcomed  as  an  ally.     The  Treaty  of  Eied,   signed  on 

the  3rd  of  Oct-ober,  guaranteed  to  the  King  of  Bavaria, 

in  return  for  his  desertion  of  Napoleon,  full  sovereign 

rights,  and  the  ivhole  of   the  territory  which    he  had 

received   from   Napoleon,    except    the   TjtoI    and   the 

Austrian  district  on  the  Inn.     What  had  been  accorded 

to  the    King  of  Bavai'ia  could   not  be    refused  to   the 

rest  of  Napoleon's  vassals  wdio    were  willing   to  make 
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their  peace  with  the  Allies  in  time.     Germany  was  thus 
left  at  the  mercy  of  a  score  of  petty  Cabinets.     It 
seen  by  the  patriotic  party  in  Prassia  at  what  price 
alliance  of  Austria  had  been  purchased,     Austria  had 
indeed  made  it  possible  to  conquer  Napoleon,  but  it  had 
also  ma^Ie  an  end  of  all  prospect  of  the  union  of  thc^ 
German  nation.  V 

Till  the  last  days  of  Sept4?mber  the  position  of  the 
ABiet  mm  the     hostile  armics  round  Dresden  remained  little 

changed.  Napoleon  unweariedly  repeat€4f 
his  attaeks,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  another,  but  with- 
out result.  The  Allies  on  their  part  seemed  rt^oted  to 
the  soil.  Bernadotte^  balanced  between  the  desire  to 
obtain  Norway  from  the  Allies  and  a  foolish  hope  of 
being  called  to  the  throne  of  France,  was  bent  on  doing 
the  French  as  little  harm  as  possible;  Schwarzenbergi 
himself  an  indifferent  general,  was  di^straeted  by  thi 
councillors  of  all  the  three  monarchs ;  Bliieher  alone" 
pressed  for  decided  and  rapid  action.  At  length  the 
Prussian  ct>mmander  gained  permission  to  march  north- 
wards, and  unite  his  army  with  Bemadotte's  in  a  for- 
ward movement  across  the  Elbe,  The  long-expected 
Eussian  reserves,  led  by  Bennigsen,  reached  the  Bohe- 
mian mountains ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  October  the 
operation  began  which  was  to  collect  the  whole  of  the 
allied  forces  in  the  plain  of  Leipzig*  Bliieher  forced  the 
passage  of  tlie  Elbe  at  Wartenburg.  It  was  not  until 
Napoleon  learnt  that  the  army  of  Silesia  had  actuaUy 
crossed  the  river  that  he  finally  quitted  Dresden. 
Then,  hastening  northwards,  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
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Prusskn  general ;  but  Bliicher  again  avoided  battle,  as 
he  had  done  in  Silesia ;  and  on  the  7th  of  October  his 
army  united  with  Bemadotte's,  which  had  crossed  the 
Elbe  two  days  before. 

The  enemy  was  closing  in  upon  Napoleon.     Obsti- 
nately as  he  had  held  on  to  the  line  of  the  Elbe,   he 
could  hold  on  no  longer.     In  the  frustration  of  all  his 
hopes  there  flashed  acmss  his  mind  the  wild  project  of  a 
march  eastwards  to  the  Oder,  and  the  gathering  of  all 
the  besieged  garrisons  for  a   campaign  in   which   tlie 
enemy  should  stand  between  himself  and  France  ;  but 
the  dream  lasted  only  long  enough  to  gain  a  record. 
Napoleon  ventured  no  more  than  to  send  a  corps  back 
to  the  Elbe  to  threaten  Berlin,  in  the  hope  of  temptiag 
Blucher  and  Bemadotte  to  abandon  the  advance  which 
they   had   now   begun   in  co-operation  with  the  great 
army  of  SchwarzenlxTg.     From  the  lUth  to  the    14th 
of  Oct4:il>er,  Napoleon  lingered  at  Diibeii,  between  Dres- 
den and  Leipzig,  restlessly  expect  Log  to  hear  of  Bliicher's 
or  Bemadotte*s  retreat.     The  only  definite  infonnation 
that  he  could  gain  was  that  Schwarzenberg  was  pressing 
on  towards  the  west.    At  length  he  fell  back  to  Leipzig, 
believing  that  Blucher,  but   not   Bernadutte,  was   ad- 
Tan  cing  to  meet  Schwarzenberg  and  take  part  in  a  great 
engagement.     As  he  entered  Leipzig  on  October   1 1-th 
the  cannon  of  Schwarzenberg  was  heani  on  the  south. 
Napoleon  drew  up  for  battle.    The  nuniljer  of  his  troops 
in  position  around  the  city  was  1 70,000 :  about     ^uttje  of  im^^ 
15,000  others  lay  within  call,     lie  placed 
Marmont   and    Ney  on   the   north  of  Leipzig  at   the 
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village    of   Mockem,  to   meet  the   expected   onslaught 
of  Bliicher ;  and  himself,  mth  the  great  mass  of  h 
army,  took  post  on  the  souths  facing  Schwarzenberjsf, 
On  the  morning  of  the  ICth,  Schwarzenl^erg  hegan  thi 
attack.     His  numbers  did  not  exceed  150,U00,  for  the^ 
greater  part  of  the  Russiim  ami}^  was  a  march  in  the^ 
rear.     The  battle   was   an   even   one.     The   AuBtriansH 
failed    to   gain    groimd :    with    one    more    army -corps 
Napoleon  saw  that  he  could  overpower  the  enemy.     Hi 
w^as  still  without  intelligence  of  Bliicher *s  actual  appear- 
ance in  the  north  ;  and  in  the  rash  hope  that  Bliicher's 
coming  might  be  delayed,  he  sent  orders  to  Ney  and 
Marmont  to   leave   their   positions    and   hurry    to  the 
south  to  throw  themselves  upon  Schwaizenberg.     Nej 
obeyed.     Marmont,  when  the  order  reached  him,  was 
actually  receiving  Bliicher*s  first  fire.    He  determined  to 
remain  and  defend  the  \dllage  of  Mockern,  though  left 
without  support.     York,  commanding  the  van-guard  of 
BUicher\s  army,  assailed  him  with  the  utmost  fury.     A 
third  part  of  the  tr(X)ps  engaged  on  each  side  were  killed 
or  w^ounded  before  the  day  closed ;  but  in  the  end  th 
victory   of  the  Prussians  was   complete.     It   was  tlu 
only  triumph  won  by   the  Allies  on  this   first  day  of 
the  battle,   but  it  turned  the  scale  against   Napoleon.' 
Marmont's  corps  wavS  destroyed;  Ney,  divided  between 
Napoleon  and  Marmont,  had  rendered  no  effective  help 
to  either.     Schwarzenberg,  saved  from  a  great  disaster! 
needed  only  to  wait  for  Bemadotte  and   the   BuBsian 
reserves,   and  to  renew  the  battle  w^ith  an   additional 
force  of  100,000  men. 
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In  the  course  of  the  night  Napoleon  sent  proposals 
for  peace.  It  was  in  the  vain  hope  of  receiving  surae 
friendly  answer  from  his  father-in-law,  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  that  he  delayed  making  his  retreat  during  the 
next  day,  while  it  might  still  have  been  unmolested. 
Itfo  answer  was  retunied  to  his  letter.  In  the  evening 
of  the  1 7th,  Bennigsen's  array  reached  the  field  of  battle. 
Next  morning  began  that  vast  and  decisive  encounter 
known  in  the  language  of  Gennany  as  "  the 
battle  of  the  nations,"  the  greate&it  battle 
in  all  authentic  history,  the  culmination  of  all  the 
militciry  effort  of  the  Kapoleonic  age.  Not  less  than 
300,OUU  men  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies ;  Napo- 
leon's own  forces  nunil)ered  170,000,  The  battle  raged 
all  round  Leipzig,  except  on  the  west,  where  no  attempt 
w^as  made  to  interpose  between  Napoleon  and  the  line 
of  his  retreat.  As  in  the  first  engagement,  the  decisive 
successes  were  those  of  Blueher,  now  tardily  aided  by 
Bemadotte,  on  the  north;  Schwarzen berg's  divisions, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  fouglit  steadily,  but 
without  gaining  much  ground.  But  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  m  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  If  Napoleon 
could  not  break  the  Allies  in  the  first  engagement,  he 
had  no  chance  against  them  now  when  they  had  been 
joined  by  100,000  more  men.  The  storm  of  atta4'k 
grew  wilder  and  wilder :  there  were  no  new  forces  t<* 
call  up  for  the  defence.  Before  the  day  was  half  over 
Napoleon  drew  in  his  outer  line,  and  began  to  make 
dispositions  for  a  retreat  from  Leipzig.  At  evening  long 
trains  of  wounded  from  the  hospitals  passed  through 
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the  western  gates  of  the  city  ahmg  the  road  towards  thej 
Rhine.  In  the  darkness  of  night  the  whole  army 
withdrawni  from  its  positions,  and  dense  masses  poured] 
into  the  town,  until  every  street  was  blocked  with  con-1 
fu.sed  and  impenetrable  crowds  of  cavahy  and  infantry. 
The  leading  di\dsions  moved  out  of  the  gates  before 
sunrise.  As  tlie  throng  lessened,  some  degree  of  order 
was  restored,  and  the  troops  which  Napoleon  intended 
to  cover  the  retreat  took  their  places  under  the  walls  of 
Leipzig;.  The  Allies  advanced  to  the  storm  on  the 
morning  of  the  19tli.  The  French  were 
driven  into  the  t^>wn ;  the  \ictorious  enemy 
pressed  on  towards  the  rear  of  the  retreating, 
columns.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  an  explosion 
was  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  battle.  The  brid 
over  the  Elster,  the  only  outlet  from  Leipzig  to 
west,  had  been  blown  up  by  the  mistake  of  a  French 
soldier  before  the  reiir-guard  l^egan  to  cross.  The  mass 
of  fugitives,  driven  from  the  stix*ets  of  the  town,  found 
before  them  an  impassable  river.  Some  swam  to  the 
opposite  bank  or  perished  in  attempting  to  do  so;  th0^ 
rest,  to  the  number  of  15,000,  laid  down  their  arms. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  battle.  Napoleon  had  lost  in 
the  three  days  40,000  kille<l  and  wounded,  2G0  guns. 
and  30,000  prisoners.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
Allies  rejiched  the  enormous  sura  of  54,000. 

The  campaign  was  at  an  end.  Napoleon  led  off  a 
large  array,  but  one  that  was  in  no  condition  to  turn 
upon  its  pursuers.  At  each  stage  in  the  retreat  thousands 
of  fever-stricken  wretches  were  left  to  terrify  even  the 
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pursuing  army  with  the  dread  of  their  infection.      It 
^was  only  when  the  French  found  the  road  to  Frankfort 
Tblocked  at  Hanau  by  a  Bavarian  force  that 
"they    rallied    to   the  order  of   battle.     The     ntpoi«m  to 
3avarians  were  cut  to  pieces ;  the  road  was 
opened ;   and,  a  fortnight  after  the  Battle  of  Leipzig, 
Napoleon,  with  the  remnant  of  his  great  array,  re-crossed 
^he  Rhine.     Behind  him  the  fabric  of  his  Empire  ft4l  to 
"the  ground.    Jerome  fled  from  Westphalia;*  the  princes 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  came  one  after  another  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  Allies ;  Billow,  with  the  urmy 
which  had  conquered  Ney  at  Dennewitz,  marched  tlirough 
the   north  of  Germany  to  the  deliverance  of  Holland. 
Three  days  after  Napoleon  had  crossed  the  Rhine  the 
Czar  reitched  Frankfcjrt. ;   and  here,  on  the     conditioiw    ot 
7th  of   November,  a  military  council   was     ^>  Niipoieon  nt 
held,    in    which    Bliieher    and    Gneisenau,     ^^ 
against  almost  all  the  other  generals,  advocated  an  im- 
mediate invasion  of  France.     The  soldiers,  however,  had 
time  to  re-consider  their  opinions,  for,  on  the  yth,  it  was 
decided  by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  to  send  an 
offer  of  peace  to  Napoleon,  and  the  operations  of  the  war 
were  suspended  by  common  consent.      The  condition  on 
which  peace  was  offered  to  Napoleon  was  the  suiTt*nder 
of  the  conquests  of  France  beyond  the   Alps  and    the 
Rhine.     The   Allies    were    still    willing  to  permit  the 
Emperor  to  retain  Belgium,  Savoy,  and  the  Rhenish 
Provinces;  they  declined,  however,  to   enter   into  any 
negotiation  until  Napoleon  had   accepted  this  basis  of 

*  Memuires  de  Jerame,  \i.f  223. 
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[)c*ace ;  and  they  demanded  a  distinct  reply  before  tli€ 
end  of  the  muiith  of  November, 

Napoleon,  who  had  now  arrived  in  Paris,  and  sa^ 
around  hini  all  the  signs  of  power,  returned  indefinit 
answers.     The  month  ended  without  the  reply  which 
the   Allies    required;    and   an    the    l&t   of 
December  the  offer  of  peace  was  declared  to™. 
be  withdra\s^i.     It  was  still  undecided  whether  the  walV 
should  take  the  form  of  an  actual  invasion  of  France. 
The  memory  of  Brunswick's  Ciimpaign  of  1792>  and  oflB 
the  disiisters  of  the  first  coalition  in  1793>  even  now 
exercised  a  fiowerfiil  influence  over  men's  minds.  Austria 
was   unwilling  tc*  drive  Napileon  to  extremities,  or  toj 
give  t*>  Russia  and  Pmssia  the  increased  influence  whicl 
they  would  gain  in  Europe  from  the  total  overthrow  ol 
Napoleon's  power.     It  was  ultimately  determined  that 
the  allied  armies  should  enter  France,  but 
that  the  Austrians,  instead  of  crossing  the 
north -eastern  frontier*  should  make  a  diJtour  by  Switzer- 
land, and  gain  the  plateau  of  Langres  in  Champagne., 
from  which  the  rivers  Seine,  Mame,  and  Aube,  with  the! 
roads  following  their  valleys,  descend  in  the  direction  of  J 
the  capital     The  plateau  of  Langres  was  said  to  be  oil 
such  strategical  impoitance  that  its  occupation   by  an' 
invader  would  immediately  force  Napoleon  to  make  peace* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plat-eau  was  of  no  strategical     i 
importance   whatever;    but   the   Austrians    desired  ta^ 
occupy  it,  partly  with  the  view  of  guarding  against  any 
attack  from  the  direction  of  Italy  and  Lyons,  partly 
from  their  want  of   the  heavy   artillerj^  necessary   for 
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besieging  the  fortresses  farther  north,*  and  from  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  a  campaign  conducted  in 
a  hostile  country  intersected  by  several  rivers.  Anything 
was  welcomed  by  Metternich  that  seemed  likely  to  avert, 
or  even  to  postpone,  a  struggle  with  Napoleon  for  life 
or  death.  Bliicher  correctly  judged  the  march  through 
Smtzerland  to  be  mere  procraHtination.  He  was  himself 
permitted  t<:>  take  the  straight  road  into  France,  though  his 
movements  were  retarded  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
cautious  steps  of  Schwarzenberg.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1813  the  Prussian  general  crossed  the  Rhine  near 
Coblentz;  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1814, 
the  Austrian  army,  having  advanced  from  Fnuuie,  j«i,, 
Switzerland  by  Bel  fort  and  Vesoul,  re^iched 
its  halting-place  on  the  plateau  of  Langres.  Here  the 
march  stopped ;  and  here  it  was  expected  that  terms  of 
peace  would  be  proposed  by  Napoleon. 

It  was  not  on  the  eastern  side  alone  that  the  invader 
was  now  entering  Fmnce,  Wellington  had  passed  the 
Pyrenees.      His  last  victorious  march  into  the  north  of 


•  "  Your  loniHliip  ha*  only  to  recollect  the  foar  days'  rontinued  fighting 
mi  Leipzig,  folio  we'd  by  fourteeu  days*  forced  inarcli^H  in  tlie  worst  weather, 
in  order  to  mnderttUnd  the  reasons  t\mi  made  aome  rep08«  absolutely  ii&ces- 
tary.  The  total  lues  of  the  Aui^triaiis  alone,  eince  the  10th  of  August,  at 
tixe  time  of  our  arrival  at  Frankfort,  was  80»CMX^  men.  Wo  were  entirely 
nnproTided  with  heavy  artillery,  the  nearest  battery  train  not  having 
advanced  further  tlmn  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia. '*  It  was  thought  f (>r  a 
moment  th&t  the  gates  of  Stnisburg  and  Huniugen  might  bo  opened 
by  bribery,  nud  the  Austrian  Govenunent  authorised  the  expenditure  of  a 
million  florin®  for  thi«  purpose ;  in  that  c«s«  the  march  into  Switzerland 
would  have  been  abaudouccL  The  bribing  plan,  however,  broke  down. 
— Lord  Aberdeen's  despatches,  Kov.  24,  Dec.  25,  1813.  Records: 
Austria,  107, 
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Spain  began  on  the  day  when  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
arraies  were  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Bautzen  (May  21» 
IS  13).     During  the  armistice  of  Dresden,  a  week  befo: 
Austria  signed  the  treaty  which  fixed  thi 
terin^    Fmnoe     conditions  of  its  anued  mediation,  he  liad 
gained  an  overwhelming  triumph  at  Vittoria 
over  King  Joseph  and  the  French  army,  as  it  retreated  ' 
with  all  the  spoils  gathered  in  five  years'  occupatioi: 
Spain  (June  21).     A  series  of  bloody  engagements 
given  the  English  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  in  tliosol 
same  days  of  August  and  Septeml:ier  that  saw  the  alliedl 
arraies  close  around  Kapoleon  at  Dresden :  and  when^l 
after  the  catastrophe  of  Leipzig,  the  wTeck  of  Napoleon's 
host  was  retreating  beyond  the  Rhine,  Soult,  the  defendel 
of  the  Pyrenees,  was  driven  by  the  British  general  froni^^ 
his  entrenchments  on  the  Nivelle,  and  forced  back  under 
the  walls  of  Bayonne.  ^| 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since,  in  the  tempestuous 
morn  of  the  Revolution,  Hoche  swept  the  armies  of  the 
first  coalition  across  the  Alsatian  frontier.  Since  then, 
French  soldiers  had  visited  every  capital,  and  watered 
every  soil  with  their  blood ;  but  no  foreign  soldier  badfl 
set  foot  on  French  soil.  Now  the  cruel 
goads  of  Napoleon's  military  glory  ha^I 
spent  the  nation's  strength,  and  the  force  no 
longer  existed  which  could  bar  the  way  to  its  gathered 
enemies.  The  armies  placed  upon  the  eastern  frontier 
had  to  fall  back  before  an  enemy  five  times  more 
numerous  than  themselves.  Napoleon  had  not  expectedl 
that  the  Allies  would  enter  France  before  the  spring. 
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With  three  months  given  him  for  organisation,  he  could 
have  made  the  frontier-iirmies  strong  enough  to  mainbiin 
their  actual  positions  :  the  winter  advance  of  the  Allies 
compelled  him  to  ahandon  the  border  districts  of  France, 
and  to  concentrate  his  defence  in  Champagne,  between 
the  Mame,  the  Seine,  and  the  Aube,  This  district  was 
one  which  offered  extraortlinary  advantages  to  a  great 
general  acting  against  an  irresolute  and  Ub 
commanded  enemy.  By  holding  the  bridges 
over  the  three  rivers,  and  drawing  his  ot\ti  supplies  along 
the  central  road  from  Paris  to  Arcis-snr-Aube,  Napoleon 
could  securely  throw  the  bulk  of  his  forces  from  one 
side  to  the  other  against  the  flank  of  the  Allies,  while 
his  o\^Ti  movements  were  covered  by  the  rivers,  which 
could  not  be  passed  except  at  the  bridges.  A  capable 
commander  at  the  head  of  the  Allies  woidd  have 
employed  the  same  river-strategy  against  Napoleon  him- 
self, after  conquering  one  or  two  points  of  passage  by 
main  force ;  but  Napoleon  had  nothing  of  t!ie  kind  to 
fear  from  Schwarzenberg;  and  if  the  Austrian  head- 
quarters continued  to  control  the  movements  of  the 
allied  armies,  it  was  even  now  doubtful  whether  the 
campaign  would  close  at  Paris  or  on  the  Kliine. 

For  some  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  monarchs  and 
diplomatists  at  Langres  (Jan,  22),  Mettemich  and  the 
more  timorous  among  the  generals  opposed 
any    further    advance     into     France,    and  ^^-*" 

argued  that  the  army  had  already  gsiined  all  it  needed 
by  the  occupation  of  the  border  provinces.  It  was  only 
upon  the  threat  of  the  Czar  to  continue  the  war  by  him- 
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self  that  the  AustriaDs  consented  to  move  forward  upcmj 
Paris.     After  several  days  had  l^een  lost  hi  discussion^ 
the  advance  from  Langres  was  hegun.      Orders  wer 
given  to  Bliicher,  who   had  pushed  back  the  Frenchl 
diiasions  commanded  by  Mamiont  and  Mortier»  and  whc 
was  now  near  St.  Dizier  on  the  Manie,  to  meet  the  Great! 
Army  at  Brienne,     This  was  the  situation  of  the  AUiefll 
when,  on  the  25th  of  January,  Napoleon  left  Paris,  and" 
placed  himself  at  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  at  the  head  of 
his  left  wing,  having  his  right  at  Troyes  and  at  Arcis^S 
guarding   the   bridges   over  the  Seine  and   the  Aube. 
Napoleon  knew  that  Bliicher  was  moving  towards  thea 
Austrians  ;  he  hoped  to  hold  the  Prussian   general   in^ 
check  at  St.   Dizier,  and  to  throw  himself  upon   the, 
heads  of  Schwarzenberg*s  columns  as  they  moved 
wards  the  Aube.     Bliicher,  however,  had  already  pass 
St.  Dizier  when  Napoleon  reached  it.    Napoleon  pursued, 
and  overtook  the  Prussians  at  Briemie.     After  an  in* 
decisive  battle,  BUicher  fell  back  towai-ds  Schwarzenberg.) 
The  allied  armies  effected  their  junction,  and  Bliicher^; 
now  supported  by  the  Austrians,  turned  and  marchedll 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube  to  meet  Napoleon, 
Napoleon,    though   far    outnum beared,    accepted   battle^fl 
He  was  attacked  at  La  Rothiere,  close  above  Brienne, 
and  defeated  with  heavy  loss   (Feb.    1).      A  vigorous j 
pursuit   would  probably  have  ended  the  war ;  but  th 
Austrians  held  back.     Schwarzenberg  believed  peace 
be  already  gained,  and  condemned  all  further  action 
useless  waste  of  life.     In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  he  allowed  Napoleon  to  retire  un- 
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it\fjlested.  Sehwarzenberg's  inaction  was  no  mere  error  in 
Tnilitary  judgment.  There  was  a  dii-ect  contiict  between 
tbe  Czar  and  the  Austrian  Cabinet  as  to  the  end  to  be 
obtained  by  the  war.  Alexander  already  insisted  on  the 
dethronement  of  Napoleon  j  the  Austrian  Government 
would  have  been  content  to  leave  Napoleon  in  power  i£ 
he  would  accept  a  peace  giving  France  no  worse  a 
frontier  than  it  had  possessed  in  1791,  Castlereagli, 
who  had  come  from  England,  and  Hardeuberg  were  as 
yet  inclined  to  support  Metternich's  policy,  although  the 
whole  Pnissian  army,  the  public  opinion  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  counsels  of  Stein  and  all  the  bc»lder 
Pnissian  statesmen,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Czar,* 

Already  the  influence  of  the  peace-party  was  so  far 
in  the  ascendant  that  negotiations  had  been  opened  ^dth 
Napoleon,  Representatives  of  all  the  Powers 
assembled  at  Chatillon,  in  Burgmidy ;  and  chAtmoQ.  Feb. 
there,  towards  the  end  of  January^  Caulain- 
court  appeared  on  behalf  of  France,  The  first  sitting 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  February;  on  the  following 
day  Caulaincoiirt  received  full  powers  from  Napoleon  to 
conclude  peace.  The  Allies  laid  down  as  the  condition 
of  peace  the  limitation  of  France  to  the  frontiers  of 
179L  Had  Caulaincourt  dared  to  conclude  peace  in- 
stantly on  these  terms,  Napoleon  would  have  retained 


♦  Castlerea^h'a  deepnieh  from,  Laugres,  Jim,  29,  1814.  Records : 
Continent,  VoL  II. :  ''  As  far  as  I  have  hitlioHo  felt  mjeelf  railed  on  to 
giv*?  an  opinion,  1  have  Ktated  tliivt  the  British  GoYemment  did  not  deelino 
treating  with  BuDimjMirtti."  **  The  CsGar  Baid  he  ohserved  mj  view  of  the 
qneation  was  diSerent  from  what  he  b«li**ved  imwiultMi  iti  England  "  (id* 
Fab.  16).    See  Southej'fi  &uq  Ode  on  the  Negotiatioua  of  1814. 
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his  throne  ;  but  he  was  aware  that  Napoleon  had  only 
granted  him  full  powers  m  consequence  of  the  disastrous 
battle  of  La  Rothiere,  and  he  feared  to  be  disavowed  by 
his  master  as  soon  as  the  army  had  escaped  from  danger. 
Instead  of  simply  accepting  the  Alhes'  ofiFer,  he  raised 
questions  as  to  tlie  future  of  Itnly  and  (fennany.  The 
moment  was  lost ;  on  the  9th  of  Februarys  the  Czar 
recalled  his  envoy  from  Chatillon,  and  the  sittings  of 
the  Congress  were  broken  off, 

Schwarzenberg  was  now  slowly  and  unwillingly 
moving  forw^ards  along  the  Seine  t*> wards  Troyes* 
Bliieher  was  pennitted  to  return  to  the  Marne,  and  to 
advance  upon  Paris  by  an  independent  line  of  march.  He 
crossed  the  country  lietween  the  Aul>e  and  the  Mame,  and 
joined  some  divisions  which  he  had  left  behind  him  on 
the  latter  river.  But  his  di^spositions  were 
outrageously  careless :  his  troops  were  scat- 
tered over  a  sptice  of  sixty  miles  from  Chalons 
westward,  as  if  he  had  no  enemy  to  g^iard  against  except 
the  weak  divisions  commanded  by  ilortier  and  Marmont, 
which  had  uniformly  fallen  back  before  his  advance. 
Suddenly  Napoleon  himself  appeared  at  the  centre  of  the 
long  Prussian  line  at  Charapaul^ert.  He  had  ha^^ned 
northwards  in  pursuit  of  BUicher  with  30,000  men,  as 
soon  as  Schwarzenberg  entered  Troyes ;  and  on  February 
10th  a  weak  liussian  coi^is  that  lay  in  the  centre  of  J 
Bliieher 's  column  was  overwhelmed  before  it  was  know^ 
the  Emperor  had  left  the  Seine.  Then,  turning  leftwar 
Napoleon  overthrow  the  Prussian  van -guard  at  iloij 
mirdil,  and  two  days  later  attacked  and  defeated  Bliie] 
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himself,  who  was  briiigint^  up  the  RMnaimler  of  his  troops 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  enemy  wnth  wham  lie  had  to  deal. 
In  four  days  Bliicher's  army,  which  numbered  7U,0U0 
men,  had  thrice  been  defeated  in  detail  by  a  force  of 
80,000.  Bliicher  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
Chalons ;  Napoleon  instantly  returned  to  the  support  of 
Oudinot*s  division,  w^hich  he  bad  left  in  front  of  Schwar- 
zenberg.  In  order  to  relieve  Bliicher,  the  Austrians  had 
pushed  forw^ard  on  the  Seine  beyond  Montereau.  Within 
three  days  after  the  battle  with  Bliicher,  Napoleon  was 
back  upon  the  Seine,  and  attaeking  the  heacLs  of  the 
Austrian  column.  On  the  18th  of  February  he  gained  so 
decisive  a  \dctory  at  Montereau  that  Schwarzenber^ 
abandoned  the  advance,  and  fell  back  upon  Monutwm, 
Troyes,  senduig  w^ord  to  Jiliicher  to  come 
Bouthwartk  again  and  help  him  to  fight  a  great  battle. 
Bliicher  moved  off  with  admirable  energy,  and  came  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes  within  a  w^eek  after  his 
defeats  upon  the  Mame.  But  the  design  of  fighting  a 
grent  battle  was  given  up.  The  dismclination  of  the 
Austrians  to  vigorous  action  was  too  strong  to  be  over- 
eome  ;  and  it  was  finally  determined  that  Schwarzenberg 
should  fall  back  almost  to  the  plati*au  of 
Xiangres,  leaving  Bliicher  to  imite  with  the  ^^"^  lowMdb 
troops  of  Biilow  which  had  ci>ni|uered  Hol- 
land, and  to  operate  on  the  enemy's  Hank  and  rear* 

The  effect  of  Naptjleon's  sudden  victories  on  the 
Mame  was  instantly  seen  in  the  councils  of  the  allied 
sovereigns.  Alexander,  who  had  withdrami  his  envoy 
from  ChatiUon,  could  no  longer  hold  out  agahist  nego- 
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tiations  witli  Napoleon.     He  restored  the  powers  of 

envoy,  and  the  Congress  re-assembled.  Bufj 
Napoleon  already  saw  himself  in  imaginatio: 
driving  the  invaders  beyond  the  Khine,  and 
sent  orders  to  Caulaincourt  to  insist  upon  the  terms  pro^ 
posed  at  Frankfort,  which  left  to  France  both  the  Rhenisl 
Provinces  and  Belgium.  At  the  same  time  he  attempt 
to  open  a  private  negotiation  wth  his  father-in-law  thi 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  to  detach  hira  from  the  cause  ( 
the  Allies.  The  attempt  failed ;  the  demands  now  made^_ 
by  Caulaincourt  overcame  even  the  peaceful  inclination^! 
of  the  Austrian  Minister;  and  on  the  1st  of  March  the 
Allies  signed  a  new  treaty  at  Chaumont,  pledging  them^ 
selves  to  conclude  no  peace  with  Napoleon  that  did  nc 
restore  the  frontier  of  1791,  and  to  maintain  a  defensive"' 
alliance  against  France  for  a  period  of  twentj"  years.* 
Caulaincourt  continued  for  another  fortnight  at  Chatillon, 
instructed  by  Napoleon  to  prolong  the  negotiations,  but 
forbidden  to  accept  the  only  conditions  which  the  Allies 
were  irvilling  to  grant,  ^ 

Bliicher  was  now  on  his  way  northwards  to  join  the 
so-called  army  of  Bemadotte  upon  the  Aisne. 
Since  the  Battle  of  Leipzig,  Bemadotte  him- 
self had  taken  no  part  in  the  movements  of 
the  army  nominally  under  his  command.  The  Nether- 
lands had  l>een  conquered  by  Billow  and  the  SujssiaB 
general  Winzingerode,  and  these  officers  were  now  push- 
ing southwards  in  order  to  take  part  with  Bliieher  in  h 
movement  against  Paris.  Napoleon  calculated  that  the 
*  Britbii  and  Fomgu  State  Papers,  1.  121. 
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fortress  of  Soissons  would  bar  tlie  way  to  the  northern 
array,  and  enable  him  to  attack  and  crush  Bliieher  before 
he  could  effect  a  junction  Tvith  his  colleagues.  He  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  Prussians,  still  hoping  for  a  second 
series  of  victories  like  those  he  had  w^on  upon  the  Marne. 
But  the  cowardice  of  the  commander  of  Soifisons  ruined 
his  chances  of  success.  The  fortress  surrendered  to  the 
Russians  at  the  first  summons.  Biiicher  met  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  northern  anny  upon  the  Aisne  on  the  4th 
of  March,  and  continued  his  march  tfjwards  Laon  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  with  its  divisions  which  lay  in  the  rear. 
The  French  followed,  but  the  only  advantage  gained  by 
Napoleon  was  a  victory  over  a  detached  Russian  corps  at 
Craonne.  Marmont  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  a 
sally  of  Biiicher  from  his  strong  position  on  the  hill  of 
Laon  (March  10) ;  and  the  Emperor  himself,  unable  to 
restore  the  fortune  of  the  battle,  fell  back  upon  Soissons, 
and  thence  marched  southward  to  throw  himself  again 
upon  the  Ime  of  the  southern  army. 

Schwarzenberg  had  once  more  begun  to  move  forward 
on  the  news  of  Bliicher's  victory  at  Laon.  His  troops 
were  so  widely  dispersed  tliat  Napoleon  might  even  now 
have  cut  the  line  in  halves  had  he  known  Schwarzenberg's 
real  position.  But  he  made  a  d6tour  in  order 
to  meet  Oudinot's  corps,  and  gave  the  Aus- 
trians  time  to  concentrate  at  Arcis-sur-Aube. 
Here,  on  the  20th  of  March,  Napoleon  found  himself  in 
face  of  an  army  of  100,000  men.  His  own  army  w^as 
less  than  a  third  of  that  number;  yet  with  unalterable 
contempt  for  the  enemy  he  risked  another  battle.     No 
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decided  issue  was  reached  in  tlie  first  day's  fighting,  and 
Napoleon  remained  in  position,  expecting  that  Schwar- 
zenberg  would  retreat  during  the  night.     But  on  the 
morrow  the  Austrians  were  still  fronting  him.     Schwar- 
zenberg  had  at  length  learnt  his  own  real  superiority,  and 
resolved  to  assist  the  enemy  no  longer  by  a  wretched 
system  of  retreat,     A  single  act  of  finnness  on  the  part 
of  the  AustriaTi  commander  showed  Napoleon  that  thti 
war  of  battles  was  at  an  end.     He  abandoned  all  hope  < 
resisting  the  invaders  in  front :  it  only  remained  for  hie 
to  throw  himself  on  to  their  rear,  and,  in  company  wit! 
the  frontier*garrisons  and  the  array  of  Lyons,  to  attacli 
their  communications  with  Germany.     The  plan  was  noj 
unreasonable  one,  if  Paris  could  either  have  sustained 
siege  or  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands  without  ter- 
minating the  war.     But  the  Allies  rightly  judged  that 
Napoleon*s  power  would  be  extinct  from  the  moment  that 
Pai'is  submitted.     They  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
Emperor's  march  to  the  east,  and  declined  to  follow  him. 
The  armies  of  Schwarzenberg  and  Bliicher  approached 
one  another,  and  moved  together  on  Paris.     It  was  at 
Vitry,  on  March  27thj  that  Napoleon  first  discovered  fl 
that  the  troops  which  bad  appeai'ed  to  be  follomng  his 
eastward  movement  were  but  a  detachment  of  cavalry^  ^ 
and  that  tlie  allied  armies  were  in  full  march  upon  the  ■ 
capital.     He  instantly  calletl  up  every  division  within 
reach,  and  pushed  forward  by  forced  raarehes  for  the 
Seine,  hoping  to  fall  upon  Schwarzenberg's  rear  before 
the  allied  van-guard  could  reach  Paris.    But  at  eiich  hour 
of  the  march  it  became  more  evident  that  the  enemy  was 
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far  in  advance.  For  two  days  Napoleon  urged  his  men 
forward;  at  length,  unable  to  bear  the  in- 
tolerable suspense,  be  quitted  the  army  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  drove  forward  at  the  utmost 
speed  along  the  road  through  Fontainebleau  to  the  capital . 
As  day  sank,  he  nuet  reports  of  a  battle  already  begini. 
When  he  reached  the  village  of  Froraenteau,  fifteen  miles 
from  Paris,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  heard  that  Paris 
had  actually  surrendered. 

The  Allies  had  pressed  forward  without  taking  any 
notice  of  Napoleon's  movements,  and  at  early  morning 
on  the  30th  they  had  opened  the  attack  on 
the  north-eastern  heights  of  Paris.  Mar- 
mont,  with  the  fragments  of  a  beaten  army  and  some 
weak  divisions  of  the  National  Guard,  had  but  35,01)0 
men  to  oppose  to  three  times  that  number  of  the  enemy. 
The  Government  had  taken  no  steps  to  arm  the  people, 
or  to  prolong  resistance  after  the  outside  line  of  defence 
was  lost,  although  the  erection  of  barricades  would  have 
held  the  Allies  in  check  until  Napoleon  arrived  with  his 
army.  While  Marmont  fought  in  the  outer  suburbs, 
masses  of  the  people  were  drawn  up  on  Montmartre,  ex- 
pecting the  Emperor's  appearance,  and  the  spectacle  of 
a  great  and  decisive  battle.  But  the  firing 
in  the  outskirts  stopped  soon  after  noon  :  it 
was  announced  that  Marmont  had  capitulated.  The  re- 
port struck  the  people  with  stupor  and  fury.  They  had 
vainly  been  demanding  arms  since  early  morning ;  and 
even  after  the  capitulation  unsigned  papers  were  handed 
about  by  men  of  the  working  classes,  advocating  further 
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resistance.*  But  the  people  no  longer  knew  how  to 
follow  leaders  of  its  own.  Napoleon  had  trained  France 
to  look  only  to  himself :  his  absence  left  the  masses, 
who  were  still  eager  to  fight  for  France,  helpless  in  thflfl 
pre.senee  of  the  conqueror  :  there  were  enemies  enough  of 
the  Government  among  the  richer  classes  to  make  the 
entry  of  the  foreigner  into  Paris  a  scene  of  actual  joy 
and  exultation.  To  such  an  extent  had  the  spirit  of 
caste  and  the  malignant  delight  in  Napoleon's  ruin  over- 
powered the  love  of  France  among  the  partj'^  of  the  old 
noblesse,  that  upon  the  entry  of  the  allied  forces  into 
Paris  on  the  31st  of  March  hundreds  of  aristocratic 
women  kissed  the  hands,  or  the  very  boots 
and  horses,  of  the  leaders  of  the  train,  and 
cheered  the  Cossacks  who  escorted  a  band  of  French 
prisoners,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  through  the  streets- 
Napoleon's  reign  was  indeed  at  an  end.  Since  tTi 
rupture  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon  on  the  18th 
March,  the  Allies  had  determined  to  make  his  dethrone* 
ment  a  condition  of  peace.  As  the  end  approached,  it 
was  seen  that  no  successor  was  possible  but  the  chief  o|| 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  although  Austria  would  perhaps 
have  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a  Regency  under 
the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  and  the  Czar  had  for  a  time 
entertained  the  project  of  placing  Beniadotte  at  the  hei 
of  the  French  State.  Immediately  after  the  entry  ini 
Paris  it  was  determined  to  raise  the  exile  Louis  XVHI. 
to  the  throne.  The  politicians  of  the  Empire  who 
followed  Talleyrand  were  not  unwilling  to  unite  with  the 
#  Beranger^  Biogmphie,  ed.  duod.,  p.  354. 
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conquerors,  and  with  the  small  party  of  Royalist  no- 
blesse, in  rccalliDg  the  Bourbon   dynasty.     Alexander, 
who  was  the  real  master  of  the  situation,  rightly  judged 
Talleyrand  to  be  the  man  most  capable  of  enlisting  the 
public  opinion  of  France  on  the  side  of  the  new  order. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  Talleyrand's  house,  and  em- 
ployed this  dexterous  statesman  as  the  advocate  both  of 
the  policy  of  the  Allies,  and  of  the  principles  of  coiisti- 
tutional  liberty,  which  at  this  time  Alexander  himself 
sincerely  befriended,    A  Provisional  Govern- 
ment   was    appointed    under    TaOeyrand's        detKma«d. 
leadership.     On  the  2nd  of  April  the  Senate 
proclaimed  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon.     On  the  Otli 
it  published  a  Constitution,  and  recalled  the  House  of 
Bourbon. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  still  in  England  :  his  brother^  the 
Count  of  Artois,  had  joined  the  invaders  in  France  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom ;  but 
the  influence  of  Alexander  was  necessary  to  force  this 
obstinate  and  unteachable  man  into  anything  like  a 
constitutional  position.  The  Provisional  Uoveniment 
invited  the  Count  to  take  up  the  administration  until 
the  King's  arrival,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 
D*Artois  declined  to  recognise  the  Senate \s  competency, 
and  claimed  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Kingdom  as  his 
brother's  representative.  The  Senate  refusing  to  admit 
the  Count's  divme  right,  some  unmeaning  words  were 
exchanged  wht/n  dArtois  entered  Paris ;  and  the  Pro- 
visional Grovernnient,  disregarding  the  claims  of  the 
Koyal  Lieutenant,  continued  in  the  fuU  exercise  of  its 
I  1  2 
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powers.  At  length  the  Czar  insisted  that  d*Artois 
should  give  way.  The  decree  of  the  Senate  was  accord- 
ingly accepted  by  hira  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  14th  of 
April ;  the  Provisional  Government  retired,  and  a 
Council  of  State  was  formed,  in  which  Talleyrand  still 
continued  to  exercise  the  real  powers  of  government.  In 
the  address  made  by  d'Artois  on  this  occasion,  he  stated  _ 
that  although  the  King  had  not  empowered  him  toB 
accept  the  Constitution  made  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th 
of  April,  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  King  would 
accept  the  principles  embodied  in  that  Constitution, 
which  were  those  of  Representative  Government,  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters. A  week  after  d'Artois'  declaration,  Louis  XVIII, 
arrived  m  France,  ^ 

Louis  XVIII. ,  though  capable  of  adapting  himself 
in  practice  to  a  constitutional  system,  had  never  permitted 
himself  to  question  the  divine  right  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  to  sovereign  power.  The  exiles  who  surround*^ 
hira  were  slow  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  timej 
They  recommended  the  King  to  reject  the  Constitution 
Louis  made  an  ambiguous  answer  when  the  LegislatiT 
Body  met  him  at  Compifegne  and  invited  an  expressioi 
of  the  royal  policy.     It  ivas  again  necessary  for  the  C2 

„        to  interfere,  and  to  explain  to  the  King 
indtheciar.        prance   could   no    longer    be   an    absolut 
monarchy.     Louis,  however,  was  a  better  arguer  tl 
the  Comit  of  Artois.      He  reasoned  as  a  man  whom  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  restore 
without  any  request  from  himself.     If  the  Senate  of 
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Napoleon,    he    urged,  had    the    right  to   give    France 
a  Constitution,    he  himself  ought    never  to  have  been 
brought   from   his   peaceful    English   home.      He    was 
willing  to  grant  a  free   Constitution  to  his  people  in 
exercise  of  his  own  royal  rights,  but  he  could  not  recog- 
nise one  created  by  the  servants  of  an  usurper.     Alex- 
ander was  but  half  satisfied  with  the  liberal  professions 
of  Louis  :  he  did  not,  however,  insist  on  his  acceptance 
of   the  Constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Senate,  but  he 
informed  him  that  until  the  promises  made  by  d'Artois 
were  confirmed  by  a  royal  proclamation,  there 
would  be  no  entry  into  Paris.     The  Kin^  at     «Dt«™  ^arf-. 
length    signed    a   proelainution    written    by 
TallejTand,  and  made  his  festal  entry  into  the  capital  on 
the  3rd  of  May, 

The  promises  of  Louis  himself,  the  unbroken  cour- 
tesy and  friendliness  shol^TL  by  the  Allies  to  Paris  since 
their  victorj^  a  month  before,  had  almost 
extinguished  the  popular  feeling  of  hostility 
towards  a  dynasty  which  owed  its  recall  to  the  over- 
throw of  French  armies.  The  foreign  leaders  themselves 
had  begun  tc*  excite  a  certain  admiration  and  interest. 
Alexander  was  considered,  and  with  good  reason,  as  a 
generous  enemy  ;  the  simplicity  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
his  misfortunes,  liis  well-remembered  gallantrj"  at  the 
Battle  of  Jena,  gained  him  general  sympathy.  It  nettled 
but  little  on  the  part  of  the  returning  Bourbons  to  con- 
vert the  interest  and  curiosity  of  Paris  into  affection. 
The  cortege  which  entered  the  capital  with  Louis  XVII  I. 
brought  back,  in  a  singular  motley  of  obsolete  and  of 
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foreign  costnmes^  the  bearers  of  many  nnforgotten  names 
The  look  of  the  King  himself,  as  he  drove  through  Paris^ 
pleased  the  people.  The  childless  father  of  the  murde: 
Duke  of  Enghien  gained  the  pitying  attention  of  thosi 
few  M^ho  knew  the  face  of  a  man  twenty- five  years  an 
exile.     But  there  was  one  among  the  members  of  the 
retuminij  families  whom  everv  heart  in  Paris  went  out 
to  meet.     The  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  shared 
the  captivity  of  her  parents  and  of  her  brother,  the  soli 
survivor  of  her  deeply-\^Tonged  house,  now  returned  as 
I>uches8  of  Angoul^me,    The  imiquely  mournful  histoiyj 
of  her  girlhocKi,  and  her  subsequent  marriage  with  her 
cousin, tlie  son  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  made  her  the  natural 
object  of  a  warmer  sympathy  than  could  attach  to  either 
of  the  brothers  of  Louis  X VI.     But  adversity  had  im- 
printed its  lines  too  deeply  upon  the  features  and  the^| 
disposition  of  this  joyless  woman  for  a  moment's  light  ^ 
to  return.     Her  voice  and  her  aspect  repelled  the  affec-j 
tion  which  thousands  were  eager  to  offer  to  her.     Before] 
the  close  of  the  first  days  of  the  restored  monarchy,  iti 
was  felt  that  the  Bourbons  had  brought  back  no  single] 
person  among  them  who  was  capable  of  winning  the] 
French  nation's  love. 

The  recall  of  the  ancient  line  had  l>een  allowed  toi 
appeal'  to  the  world  as  the  work  of  France  itself ;  Kapo- 
leon's  fate  could  only  be  fixed  by  his  con- 
querors,  Aft^r  the  fall  of  Paris,  Napoleon 
remained  at  Fontainebleau  awaiting  events.  The  soldiers 
and  the  younger  officers  of  his  army  were  still  ready  tol 
fight  for  him ;  the  marshals,  however,  were  utterly  weary  J 
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and  determined  that  France  should  no  longer  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  a  single  naan.  They  informed  Napoleon  that 
he  must  abdicate.  Yielding  to  their  pressure,  Napoleon, 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  drew  up  an  act  of  abdication  in 
fa%'our  of  his  infant  son,  and  sent  it  by  Caulaincourt  to  the 
allied  sovereigns  at  Paris.  The  doenment  was  rejectt'd 
by  the  Allies;  Caulaincourt  i^eturned  mth  the  intelli- 
gence that  Napoleon  must  renounce  the  throne  for  him- 
self and  all  his  family.  For  a  moment  the  Empert>r 
thought  of  renewing  the  war ;  but  the  marshals  refused 
their  aid  more  resolutely  than  before,  and.  on  tlie  6th  of 
April,  Napoleon  signed  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
throne  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  He  was  permitted  by 
the  Allies  to  retain  the  unmeaning  title  of  Emperor,  and 
to  carr\'  with  him  a  body-guard  and  a  con-     „    , 

,  •^  */     d  Nnpolcon  went 

Jeiderable  revenue  to  the  island  of  Elba,  t^^^ib*. 
henceforward  to  be  his  principality  and  his  prison.  The 
choice  of  tins  island,  within  easy  reach  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  too  extensive  to  be  guarded  without  a  large 
fleet,  was  due  to  AJexander's  ill-judged  generosity 
towards  Napoleon,  and  to  a  promise  made  to  Marmont 
that  the  liberty  of  the  Emperor  should  be  respected. 
Alexander  was  not  left  without  wanting  of  the  probable 
effects  of  his  leniency.  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  militiiry 
representative  of  Great  Britain  at  the  allied  hea^I- 
quarters,  urged  both  his  own  and  the  allied  Governments 
to  substitute  some  more  di>stant  island  for  Elba,  if  they 
desired  to  save  Europe  from  a  renewed  Napoleonic  wai% 
and  France  from  the  misery  of  a  second  invasion.  I'he 
Allies,  though  not  without  misgivings,  adhered  to  their 
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original  plan,  and  left  it  to  time  to  justify  the  predictions 
of  their  adviser. 

It  was   well  known    w^bat   wonld  be  the  terms  of  j 
peace,  now  that  Na]K>lean  was  removed  from  the  throne.] 
The  Allies   had  no  intention  of  deprivinfif 
France  of  any  of  the  territory  that  it  had 
held  before  1792  :  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  Treaty 
was  only  postponed  until  the  Constitution,  which  Alex- 
ander required  King  Louis  XVHI.  to  grant,  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  royal  commiBsion  and  approved  by  the 
King.     On  the  27th  of  May  the  draft  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, kno\™  as  the  Chaiia,   was  laid  before  the  King,  h 
and  sanctioned  by  him  ;  on  the  3Utb,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ™ 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  France  and  of  all 
the  great  Powers.*     France,  surrendering  all  its  oon^f 
quests,  accepted  the  frontier  of  the  Ist  of  January/1792, 
with  a  slight  addition  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Savoy  M 
and  at   points  on  its  northern  and  easteni  border.     It 
paid  no  indemnity.     It  was  permitted  to  retain  all  the 
works  of  art  accumulated  by  twenty  years  of  rapine, 
except  the  trophies  carried  from  the  Brandenburg  Grate 
of  Berlin  and  the  spoils  of  the  Library  of  Vienna.     It 
received  back  nearly  all  the  colonies  which  had  been 
taken  from  it  by  Great  Britain,     By  the  clauses  of  the 
I'reaty  disposing  of  the  territory  that  had  formed  the 
Empire  imd  the  dependencies  of  Napoleon,  Holland  ww 
restored  to  the  House  of  Orange,  w^th  the   provision 
that  its  territory  should  be  largely  increased ;  Switzer- 1 
hiiid  was  declared  independent;  it  was  stipulated  that 
^  Briimh  &aid  Foreig^u  State  Papers,  1. 151. 
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Italy,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Austrian  Pro\Knces, 
should  consist  of  independent  States,  and  that  Germany 
should  remain  distributed  among  a  multitude  of  sove- 
reigns, independent,  but  united  by  a  Federal  tie.  The 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  throwTi  open.  By  a  special 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  the  French  Government 
undertook  to  unite  its  efforts  to  those  of  England  in 
procuring  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  by  all  the 
Powers,  and  pledged  itself  to  abolish  the  Slave-trade 
among  French  subjects  within  five  years  at  the  latest. 
For  the  settlement  of  all  European  questions  not  included 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  it  was  agreed  that  a  Congress  of 
the  Powers  should,  within  two  months,  assemble  at 
Vienna.  These  were  the  public  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  Secret  clauses  pro\^ded  that  the  Allies— that 
is,  the  Allies  independently  of  France — shf>uld  control 
the  distributions  of  territory  to  he  made  at  the  Congress ; 
that  Austria  should  receive  Venetia  and  all  Northern 
Italy  as  far  as  tlie  Ticino ;  that  Genoa  should  be  given 
to  the  Kmg  of  Sardinia  j  and  that  the  Southern  Nether- 
lands should  be  united  into  a  single  kingdom  i^nth 
HoLland,  and  thus  form  a  solid  bulwark  against  France 
on  the  north.  No  mention  was  made  of  Naples,  whose 
sovereign,  Murat,  had  abandoned  Napoleon  and  allied 
himself  with  Austria,  but  without  fuJfilling  in  good  faith 
the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  against  his 
former  master.  A  nominal  friend  of  the  Allies,  he 
knew  that  he  had  played  a  double  game,  and  that  his 
sovereignty,  though  not  yet  threatened,  was  insecure.* 
•  Lord  W.  Bentiuck,  who  was  with  Murat,  warned  liim  sgaiust  tb© 
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Much  yet  remained  to  be  settled  by  the  Congress 
at  Vienna,  but  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  two 
at  least  of  the  great  Powers  saw  the  objects 


Territorial 
«f  1814. 


attained  for   which  they  had  struggled  soS 


persistently  through  all  the  earlier  years  of  the  war,  and 
which  at  a  later  time  had  appeared  to  pass  almost  out  of 
tlie  range  of  possibility.  England  saw  the  Netherlands 
once  more  converted  into  a  barrier  against  France,  and 
Antwerp  held  by  friendly  hands.  Austria  reaped  the 
full  reward  of  its  cool  and  w^ell-baJanced  diplomacy 
during  the  crisis  of  1813,  in  the  annexation  of  an  Italian 
territory  that  made  it  the  real  mistress  of  the  Peninsula. 
Castlereagh  and  every  other  English  politician  felt  that 
Europe  had  done  itself  small  honour  in  handing  Venice 
l>ack  to  the  Hapsburg ;  but  this  had  been  the  condition 
exacted  by  Mettemich  at  Prague  before  he  consented  to 
throw  the  sword  of  Austria  into  the  trembling  scale  ;* 
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probable  consequences  of  his  dnplidty.  Bentinck  Bftd,  however,  to  be 
carf^fal  in  his  langaage,  as  the  fullowiii^  bHowh.  Murat  having  sent  him  ft 
award  of  honour^  he  wrote  to  the  En^liBh  Government,  May  1, 1814  :  '*  It  is  ft 
sovero  viuleuce  to  my  feeliugs  to  incur  any  degree  uf  ohHgT*tinu  to  an  intU* 
vidua!  whom  I  m  entirely  despiiMJ.  But  I  feel  it  my  duty  not  to  Wtny 
any  appearance  of  a  spirit  of  aniwiosity,"  To  Murat  he  wrote  <m  the  aamfl 
day  :  "  Tlie  Bword  of  a  g^reat  oaplmn  h  the  moat  flattering  present  which  ft 
soldier  can  receive.  It  is  with  the  highest  gratitude  that  I  accept  Ute  gifW 
Sire^  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  send.'' — Records:  Siciljii 
VoL  98. 

•  Treaties  of  Teplitz.  Sept.  9,  181:?.  In  Bianehi.  Storia  DocumentftU 
della  Diplomazia  Europca,  i.  334,  there  is  a  long  protest  addreaaed  by 
Mettemich  to  Ca>*tlereagh  on  May  26,  1814,  referring  with  great  minute 
nam  to  a  number  of  clauwef*  in  a  secret  Treaty  signed  by  all  the  Powers  at 
Prague  on  July  27,  1813,  and  ratified  at  London  on  Augnat  23*  giving 
AuBtria  the  disposal  of  all  It^ly.  This  protest,  which  has  been  accepted 
aH  genuine  in  Beuchlin'rt  Gewhielile  Italiens  and  elsewhere,  is,  with  the 
alleged  secret  Treaty,  a  forgery.     My  grounds  for  this  btfttement  are  ta 
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and  the  Republican  traditions  both  of  Venice  and  of 
Genoa  counted  for  little  among  the  statesmen  of  IS  14, 
in  comparison  with  the  divine  right  of  a  Duke  of 
Modena  or  a  Prince  of  Hesse  CasseL*  France  itself, 
though  stripped  of  the  dominion  won  by  twenty  years 
of  warfare,  was  permitted  to  retain,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
restored  line  of  kings,  the  whole  of  its  ancient  territory, 
and  the  spoil  of  all  the  galleries  and  museums  of  Western 
Europe.  It  would  have  been  no  unnatural  iivTong  if  the 
conquerors  of  1814  had  dealt  with  the  soil  of  France  as 
France  had  dealt  with  other  lands ;  it  would  have  been 
an  act  of  bare  justice  to  rest<ire  to  its  rightful  owners 
the  pillage  that  bad  been  brought  to  Paris,  and  to  re- 
cover from  the  French  treasury  a  part  of  the  enonnous 
sums  which  Napoleon  had  extorted  from  conquered 
States.  But  the  Courts  were  too  well  satisfied  with  their 
victory  to  enter  into  a  strict  account  upon  secondary 
matters ;  and  a  prudent  regard  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 

follows: — <1)  There  waa  no  British  envoy  at  Pragiw  in  July,  1813.  (2) 
The  private  ad  well  &3  tbo  official  letters  of  Ca*it lertmgh  lo  Lord  Cath- 
cart  of  Sept,  13  and  18.  and  tJie  instructions  Ront  to  Lord  AWrdeea 
dnring  Angnst  and  September,  prove  tliat  no  joint  Treaty  exist ed  up  t« 
that  date,  to  which  both  England  and  Ansfria  were  parties.  Records : 
Bnssia,  207*  2i)9  A.  AiiBtria,  105.  (3)  Lord  Ahenieen'«  reports  of  his 
negotiations  with  Metternirh  after  this  date  coneliniivoiy  prove  tJiat  ahue»t 
all  Italian  questions,  inclnding  even  the  An?4triau  frontier,  were  ireatecl 
as  matters  to  be  det-iiit^  by  the  Allies  in  common.  While  Austria's  right 
to  ft  preiKinderaaee  in  npper  Italy  is  admittM,  the  affairs  of  Home  and 
Naples  are  always  treated  as  within  the  range  of  Eoglish  polii'y. 

•  The  originals  of  the  Genoe&e  and  Milanese  petition*  for  iudepend- 
eiioe  Me  in  Eecordfl:  Sicily »  Yol.  98.  *' The  Genoese  nni verbally  desire 
tile  restoration  of  their  ancient  Hepuhlic.  They  dread  above  all  other 
airangemeuts  their  annexation  to  Piedmont,  to  the  inhabitants*  of  whieh 
there  has  ^dways  ©listed  a  peculiar  aversion," — Bentinck*s  Despatch, 
April  27, 1814,  id. 
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to  the  prospects  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  saved  France 
from  experiencing  what  it  had  inflicted  npon  others.         f 

The  policy  which  now  restored  to  France  the  frontier 
of  1792  wtis  viewed  with  a  very  different  feeling  in 
France  and  in  all  other  countries.  Europe  looked  with 
a  kind  of  wonder  upon  its  own  generosity;  France 
forgot  the  unparalleled  provocations  which  it  had 
offered  to  mankind,  and  only  remembered  that  Belgium 
and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  had  formed  part  of  the 
Kepublic  and  the  Empire  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
These  early  conquents  of  the  Republic,  which  no  one 
had  attempted  to  wrest  from  France  since  1793,  had 
undoubtedly  been  the  equivalent  for  which,  in  the  days 
of  the  iJirectory,  Austria  had  been  permitted  to  extend 
itself  in  Italy,  and  Prussia  in  Germany,  In  the  opinion  ■ 
of  men  who  sincerely  condemned  Napoleon's  distant 
conquests,  the  territory  between  France  and  the  Rhine 
was  no  more  than  France  might  legitimately  demajid, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  va.st  accessions  ftilling  to  one 
or  other  of  the  Continental  Powers  out  of  the  territory 
of  Poland,  Venice,  and  the  body  of  suppressed  States  in 
Germany.  Poland,  excluding  the  districts  taken  from  it 
before  1792,  contained  a  population  twice  as  great  aj 
that  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  together: 
All  tiMj  poirere     Venice    carried  with    it,    in    addition   to  a 

(PiDept      France  ,,  .  it         tj    i*  * 

njned  territory     commandm^  pro\Tnce  on  the  Italian  main- 

by  the  WET,  ll^l  °    *^ 

^^^^^  land,  the  Eastern  Adriatic  Coast  as  far  as 

Ragusa.     If    it  were   true    that  the    proportionate  in- 
crease  of  power    formed   the    only   solid    principle  of 

European  policy,  France  sustained  a  grievous  injury  in 
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receiving  back  the  limits  of  1791,  when  everj^  other 
State  on  the  Continent  was  permitted  to  retain  the 
territory,  or  an  equivalent  for  the  territory,  which  it  had 
gained  in  the  great  changes  that  took  place  between 
1791  and  1814.  But  in  fact  there  had  never  been  a 
time  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  when 
France,  under  an  energetic  Government,  had  not  pos- 
sessed a  force  threatening  to  all  its  neighbours.  France, 
reduced  to  its  ancient  limits,  was  still  the  equal,  and  far 
more  than  the  equal,  of  any  of  the  Continental  Powers, 
with  all  that  they  had  gained  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  It  remained  the  first  of  European  nations,  though 
no  longer,  as  in  the  eighteenth  centurj%  the  one  great 
nation  of  the  western  continent.  Its  efforts  after 
universal  empire  had  aroused  other  nations  into  life. 
Had  the  course  of  French  conquest  ceased  before 
Napoleon  gras|>ed  power,  France  would  have  retained  its 
frontier  t>f  the  Ehine,  and  long  have  exercised  an  un- 
lx>unded  influence  over  both  Germany  and  Italy,  through 
the  incomparably  juster  and  brighter  social  life  which 
the  Revolution,  combined  with  all  that  France  had  in- 
herited from  the  past,  enabled  it  to  display  to  those 
coujitries.  Napoleon,  in  the  attempt  t<j  impose  his  rule 
upon  all  Europe,  CR*ated  a  power  in  Germany  whose 
military  future  was  to  be  not  less  solid  than  that  of 
France  itself,  and  left  to  Europe,  in  the  accord  of  his 
enemies,  a  firmer  security  against  French  attack  than 
any  that  the  efforts  of  statesmen  had  ever  framed. 

The    league  of  the   older   monarchies   had   proved 
stronger  in  the  end  than  the  genius  and  the  ambition  of 
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a  single  man.  But  if,  in  the  semce  of  Napoleon^  France 
had  exhausted  its  wealth,  sunk  its  fleets,  and 
sacrificed  a  million  lives,  only  that  it  mighi 
lose  all  its  earlier  conquests,  and  resume  limits  whic 
it  had  outgrown  before  Napoleon  held  his  first  command 
it  was  not  thus  with  the  work  which,  for  or  againsi 
itself,  France  had  effected  in  Europe  during  the  move- 
ments of  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  course  of  the 
epoch  now  ending  the  whole  of  the  Continent  up  to  the 
frontiers  of  Austria  and  Russia  had  gained  the  two 
fruitful  ideas  of  nationalit}^  and  political  freedom. 
There  were  now  two  nations  in  Europe  where  before 
there  had  been  but  aggregates  of  artificial 
States.  Gennanyand  Itidy  were  no  longer 
mere  geographical  expressions ;  in  b*3th  countries^ 
though  in  a  very  unequal  degree,  the  newly-aroused 
sense  of  nationality  had  brought  with  it  the  claim  for 
unity  and  independence.  Iii  Germany,  Prussia  had 
set  a  great  example,  and  was  hereafter  to  reap  its 
reward ;  in  Italy  there  had  been  no  State  and  no 
statesman  to  take  the  lead  either  in  throwing  off 
Napoleon's  rule,  or  in  forcing  him,  as  the  price  of 
support,  to  give  to  his  ItiiJian  khigdom  a  really  national 
government.  Failing  to  act  for  itself,  the  population  of 
all  Italy,  except  Naples,  was  parcelled  out  betw^een  Aus- 
tria and  tlie  ancient  dynasties  ;  but  the  old  days  of  pas* ' 
sive  submission  to  the  foreigner  were  gone  for  ever,  and 
time  was  to  show  whether  those  were  the  dreamers  who  I 
thought  of  a  united  Italy,  or  those  w^ho  thought  that 
Metteniich's  statesmanship  had  for  ever  settled  the  fate 
of  Venice  and  of  Milan. 
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The  second  legacy  of  the  Eevolutionary  epoch,  the 
idea  of  constitutional  freedom,  which  in  1789  had  been 
as  much  wanting  in  Spain,  where  national  spirit  was  the 
strongest,  as  in  those  German  States  where  it  was  the 
weakest,  had  been  excited  in  Italy  by  the 
events  of  1796  and  179S,  in  Spain  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  Bourbon  kij\g  and  the  self-direeted 
struggle  of  the  nation  against  the  mvader  :  in  Prussia  it 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Government  itself  when 
Stein  was  at  the  head  of  the  State.  '*  It  is  impossible,** 
wrote  Lord  Castlereagli  in  the  spring  of  IS  14,  *'not  to 
perceive  a  great  moral  change  coming  on  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  principles  of  freedom  are  in  full  operation/** 
There  was  in  fact  scarcely  a  Court  in  Europe  which  was 
not  now  declaring  its  intention  to  frame  a  Constitution. 
The  professions  might  be  lightly  made ;  the  desire  and 
the  capacity  for  self-government  might  still  be  limited 
to  a  nan-ower  class  than  the  friends  of  liberty  imagined  ; 
but  the  seed  was  sown,  and  a  movement  had  begun  which 
was  to  gather  strength  dui'ing  the  next  thirty  years  of 
European  historj',  while  one  revolution  after  another 
proved  that  Governments  could  no  longer  with  safety 
disregard  the  rights  of  their  subjects. 

Lastly,  in  aU  the  territory  that  had  formed  Napo- 
leon's Empire  and  dependencies,  and  also  in  Prussia, 
legal  changes  had  been  made  in  the  rights 
and  relations  of  the  different  classes  of 
society,  so  important  as  almost  to  create  a  new  type  of 
social  life.  Within  the  Empire  itself  the  Code  Napoleon, 
♦  Castlcreagli,  x.  18. 
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conferring  upon  the  subjects  of  France  the  benefits  which 
the  French  had  ab'eadj  won  for  themselves,  had  super- 
seded a  society  resting  on  class-privilege,  on  feudal 
service,  and  on  the  despotism  of  cus-tom,  by  a  society 
resting  on  eciuality  before  the  law,  on  freedom  of  con-  ^ 
tract,  and  on  the  unshackled  o^Tiership  and  enjoyment  ^ 
of  land,  whether  the  holder  possessed  an  acre  or  a  league. 
The  principles  of  the  French  Code,  if  not  the  Code  itself, 
had  been  introduced  into  Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy, 
into  Naples,  and  into  almost  all  the  German  depend- 
encies of  France.  In  Prussia  the  reforms  of  Stein  and 
Hardenberg  had  been  directed,  though  less  boldly,  to- 
M^ards  the  same  end;  and  when, after  lbl4,  the  Ilhenisb 
Provinces  were  annexed  to  Prussia  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  Government  was  wise  enough  and  liberal 
enough  to  leave  these  districts  in  the  enjojTnent  of  the 
laws  which  France  had  given  them,  and  not  to  risk  a 
comparison  between  even  the  best  Prussian  legislation 
and  the  Code  Napolfon.  In  other  territory  now  severed 
from  France  and  restored  to  Gem^an  or  Italian  princes, 
attempts  were  not  wanting  to  obliterate  the  new  order 
and  to  re-introduce  the  burdens  and  confusions  of  the  old 
regime.  But  these  reactions,  even  where  unopposed  for  a 
time,  were  too  much  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
to  gain  more  than  a  tempo rarj'  and  precarious  success.  ^ 
The  people  had  begun  to  know  good  and  evil :  examples.  H 
of  a  free  social  order  were  too  close  at  hand  to  render  it 
possible  for  any  part  of  the  western  continent  to  relapse 
for  any  very  long  period  into  the  condition  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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It  was  indeed  Mrithin  a  distinct  liirdt  tliat  the  Eevo- 
lutionarj'  epoch  effected  its  work  of  political  and  social 
cbani'e.  Neither  England  nor  Austria  re- 
oeived  the  slightest  impulse  to  progress. 
England,  on  the  contrary,  suspended  almost  all  internal 
improvement  during  the  course  of  the  war ,  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  Austrian  Court,  so  energetic  in  the  reign 
immediately  preceding  the  llevolution,  hecame  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  except  where  it  was  a  policy  of  re- 
pression, a  policy  of  pure  vacancy  and  inaction.  But  in 
aU  other  States  of  Western  Europe  the  period  which 
reached  its  close  with  Napoleon's  fall  left  deep  and  last- 
ing tnices  behind  it.-  Like  other  great  epochs  of  change, 
it  bore  its  o^vn  peculiar  character.  It  was  not,  like  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  a  time  when  new 
worlds  of  faith  and  knowledge  transformed  the  whole 
scope  and  conception  of  human  life ;  it  was  not,  like  our 
own  age,  a  time  when  scientific  discovery  and  increased 
means  of  communication  silently  altered  the  physical 
conditions  of  existence ;  it  was  a  time  of  changes  ' 
directly  political  in  their  natitre,  and  directly  effected  by 
the  political  agencies  of  legislation  and  of  war.  In  the 
perspective  of  history  the  Napoleonic  age  will  take  its 
true  place  among  other,  and  perhaps  greater,  epochs. 
Its  elements  of  mere  violence  and  disturbance  will  fill 
less  space  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  ;  its  permanent  crea- 
tions, more.  As  an  epoch  of  purely  pohtical  energy, 
concentrating  the  work  of  generations  within  the  com- 
pass of  twenty-five  years,  it  will  perhaps  scarcely  find  a 
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Author  of  **  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home/'  &c.     Cheap  EdUi&n^  doth,  6s* 

A  Police  Code,  and  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Law.    By 

C.    E.    Howard  Vincent,    Director  of  Criminnl   Investigations,     Cloih, 
price  6s.     Pocket  Edition  (Abridged),  for  PoUoemeh  and  Householders.     2&. 

The  Landed  Interest  and  the  Supply  of  Food,     By 

S  if  J  AM  Es  C  A I K  D,  K,  C .  B. ,  F,  R ,  S.     Neu^  a  nd  Enitirgt-d  Edit  ion.     C  lot  b ,  Js, 

A   Ride  to  Khiva.      By  Lieut.-Col   Fred  Burijjabv. 

Il  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d.  ;    Fioptis  Edition^  6d. 

j        Casseii^  Company,  Limited:  Ludgate  Hili,  London;  Pani  ;  and  Ntto   VorM. 
I  '  6  R.-io^j 


StUciicns  fi^m  CassiU  d:  Ciimjktnys  V&htma  {C(fHtiHutd), 


Universal  History,  Cassell's  Illustrated.     Vol.  I.,  Early 

und  Greek   History;  Vol.  II.,  The  Roman  Period.     With  numerous  High* 
class  Eugravin^js.     9s,  each. 

England,    Cassell's    History   of.      With   about   2»ooo 

Illustrations.     Nine  Vols.,  cloth,  9*.  each ;   or  in  Library  Binding,  £^  IQ^. 

llnited   States,   Cassell's    History  of  the.     With   600 

Illustrations  nnd  Maps.      1*950  pages,  extra  crown  4to.     Complete  in  Three 
Vols,  cloth,  £1  75,;  or  in  Library  Hinding,  £\  los, 

India,   Cassell's   History  of.     With  about  400   Maps, 

Plans,  and  Illustrations.     B^xtra  crown  4to,  Two  V^ols.  in  One,  cloth,  15*. 
Two  Vols.,  cloth,   iSs*;  or  in  Library  Binding,  ;f  I. 


Franco-German  War,  CasselTs  History  of  the.    Vo\.  Ll 

Ni7o  Edttion.      Conlaining  nearly  350  Itlustrations  and  Plans  of  the  Batde- 
ficlds.     Cloth  gilt,  9s. 


Cassell's     History     of 

500    Illustrations.      9s.  eacJi  ;  or  to  1 


on  Land  and  Sea.     By  James  GraktJ 

Illustrations.     Three  Vols,,   cloth,  £\   7s.;  or  mx  Libnnrl 


The     Russo-Turkish     War, 

Complete  in  Two  Vols.      With  about 
Library  Binding,  Two  Vols,  in  One,  15s. 

British   Batdes 

Witli   attuiil   600 
Binding,  ^i    to^ 

Old  and  New   London.     A  Narrative  of  its  History»j 

its    People,    and   its   Places.      With    1,200    n  lustrations.       Complete  ill  I 
Six  Vols.,  9s.  each ;  or  in  Library  Binding,  /"j. 

Greater    London.       Uniform    with    "Old    and    New] 

London."    Vol.   I.     By  Edward  W.ai.ford.     With   about   200  Urigii»al| 
Illustrations.     ICxtra  ctowti  410,  doth  gilt,  9s. 


Our  Own  Country.     An  Illustrated  Geographical  and 

Historical  Description  of  the  Chief  Places  of  Interest  in  Great  Britain.     Com*f 
plete  in  b  Vul,.,  with  upwards  <>f  200  Ulvistrations  in  each,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Old   and    New    Edinburgh,    CasseHs.      Complete 

Three    Volumes.      With  600  Original   lllustmtions,    specially   executed 
the  Work.     Extra  crown  410,  clotli,  9.S.  each. 

Decisive  Events  in    History,     Fifth  Edition.     Widi 

full-page  Original  Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Edited  by  Prof.  AvrtoxJ 


Illustrated  throughout  Witl 


Technology%  Manuals  of. 

F.R.S.,  and  K(CHAR[>  WoRMELL,  D.Sc,  M.A* 
Praclical  Illustrations. 

A  Prospechts  sent  fosi  frte  on  applUatioH, 

CasstU  it'  Company t  LimiUd:  Ludgait  Hilt^  Land»n  ;  Patu  ;  and  Nfto   JWv 


StUttions  fnm  Cussiil  4t  Company* s  l^alHttus  {Caftttnuetf}, 


The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  By  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  D.  1>,,F, R-S.  A^inth  ThousaftJ,  Two  Vols,,  detny  Svi*, 
cloth.  24*.     [Can  aiso  bi  JIutJ  in  morocia  bmding.) 

The  Life  of  Christ.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar» 

I  aU.,  F.R,S. 

I  /if fan  Etiitif^n^  cnruplctc  in  Five  Vols.,  in  case»  tos,  6d.  the  set* 

I  PopHitxr  Etiition^  iii  One  Vol.,  doih,  6s.  ;  cloth  ^U,  gill  edges,  7».  6d.  ; 

^^^  I*cr?.Lan  moroccot  los.  6fl.  *  ttx'C  calf,  15s. 

^^B  Library  Edtfwn,     z^th  E^dition,     Two  Voh.»  cloth,  24s. ;  morocco,  jf  2  2s. 

^^P  IiiHMtraf£ti  Edition,     VViih  about   300   ]llustmtioni».     Extra  crown  410, 

'  cloth,  i^lt  edges,  21&.;  cftU  or  morocco,  £^  a«. 


The    Life   and    Work   of    St.    Paul      By    the    Ven. 

Archdeacon  Farrau,  DJX,  F.R.S,  Library  Editi&n^  \<)ik  ThoH'mui* 
Two  Vols«,  dcniy  Svo,  doth,  24».;  morocco,  £l  2s.  lUuitraUd  EJUtvn^ 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  £i  is. 

An  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers. 

By  various  Writers*  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  C,  J,  Eia.tcorr,  l>.  D.,  Lord 
lii»hop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.     Complete  in  Five  Vob.,  price  2 is.  each. 

Vol.  1.   .  ,.,......   , ..,   -..^. 

Vou  13  VIUELIL 

Vol.  II,  •.. 

Vol.  V.  coauiti*  JEREMIAH  to  MALACHL 


A  New  Testament  Commentary  for  Engh'sh  Readers^ 

Kditerl  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.J.  Ellicoti,  D.1>.,  LonI  Bb.hop  of  (iloiiceslei 
and  BristuL     Three  Vols.*  cloth,  j^J  Js. ;  or  in  half-morocct»,  ^4  14%.  6d. 
_  Vnu  I,  co^iitam*  the  FOUR  GOSl'EF.S.     £1  1*. 

Vl»i_  II.  ccmuum  ihe  ALTS  10  GAI-ATIANS      ^1  11. 

Vol.  UI.  citouin*  th«  EFHESIA.VS  10  the  REVELATION.     Ci  t*. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 

Testament  for  English  Readers.     By  Prebendary  Humi-hhv,  B.D., 
Mem))er  tjf  the  Company  of  Revi&ers  of  the  New  Tcistament.     73^  6d. 

The  Bible  Educator    Edited  by  the  Ver>^  Rev*  E.  H. 

Pllimi'TRE,  D,D.     Illustrated.     Four  Vols,,  6&.  each  j  or  Two  Vok,  aiiu 


The  History  of  Protestantism.      By  the  Rev.  J,  A. 

WVLU,  LL.I).     With  600  Origin.il  lllujstmtioji^.    Three  VoR,  410,  doth, 
£i  7s  ;  or  tit  Library  Bimling,  £t  los. 

Bible  Dictionary,  Cassell's.  With  nearly  600  Illus- 
trations. Crown  4to,  1,159  pages.  Complete  in  fine  Vol,  C^Mp  Sdiimt, 
Cloih,  7s.  (A.  ;  hair  morocco  and  Roxburgh^  ioe».  6d. 

The  Church  at  Home,     Short  Sermons,  with  Collect 

snd  Seripture  for  Sundays,  Saints*  D^ys  and  Special  Occasioni^     By   the 
Right  Kev.  Rowtttv  Hill,  D.D,,  Bishop  of  ^KJltor  and  Man.     54. 

Ouitil  i  Ctfmpanyt  Limiitd :  LMd^flit  Hilh  Lmdatt ;  fdrii ;   amd  NtUf  Vofit, 


Stkitioni  from  Casstll  fC*  Compoftys  Volum^i  {CotUimtei). 


The  Magazine  of  Art.  Yearly  Volume.     With  about 

400  lUusl rations  hy   the  first   Artists  of  the  day,   and   beaut truUy*-execute(|^| 


Etchings   for   Frontispiece. 

Some     Modern 


CJoth  gilt,  gilt  edges,    16s. 


Artists,     With    highly-finished    En- 
gravings of  their  ran?it  popular  Masterpieces  and  Portraits.     12s.  6d. 

Evangeline.      Edition   de  Luxe.      With    magnificent 

Original  llkistrations  by  Frank  DicksEE,  A.R.A.,  beautifully  repioduc 


in  Photogravure. 
of  any  Bcxthseller, 


Furtker parttcuiatSf  with  price^  <5^r.,  ntttv  hi  ^a 


The  Forging  of  the   Anchor.      With  20  Illustrationa 

speciiiJIy  executed  for  the  Work,  by  die  llrat  Artists  of  the  day,     Stiiall  410 
cloih»  gilt  eddies,  Ss. 

Picturesque  Europe.   Popular  Edition.    Vols,  I.  &  IL,1 

with   I J  Exqinsite  Steel  Plates,  and  about  200  Original   EngraviDgs  in  cad 
by  the  best  Artists.     Cloth  gilt,  iSs.  each.  ;  or  the  two  vtds,  in  one,  31s.  6tl,l 
N.B. — The  Oriji^inai  Ediifctit  in  Five  Magnificent  Vohsmes,  royal  410  sizie|] 
can  still  be  obtained,  price  ^10  los. 

Egypt :     Descriptive,     Historical    and     Picturesque  J 

By  Prof.  t;.   Eber*4.     Translated  by  Clara  Bell,  wilh  Notes  bv  SamukL 
Birch,  TL.D.^  D.C.L.,    F.S.A.     With  Original  Magnificent  Engravingi,] 
Cloth  bevelled,  gilt  edges,  Vol.  I.,  £z  $%.  ;  Vol.  IE, /2  lis.  6d. 

Picturesque  America.    V^ols.  I.  &  II.,  with  12  Exquisite] 

Steel  Plates  and  about  200  Original  Wood  Engravings  in  each.     Royal  4li\ 
£2.  is,,  each. 

Landscape  Fainting  in  Oils,  A  Course  of  Lessons  in* 

By  A.  F.  Grace,  Turner  Medallist,  Royal  Academy.    With  Nine  Reproduc* 
lions  in  Colour.     Extra  demy  folio,  cloth,  gilt  e<iges  42s. 

Hundred 


Several 


Illustrated    British    Ballads.  ^  With 

f>ri;;in,il   Illustraiions  by  some  of  the  first  Artists  of  the  day.     Complete  i 
Two  Vols.     Cloth,  7s.  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,   10s.  6d,  each.     A  Fin«p< 
Paper  Edition,  bound  in  half-morocco,  can  also  be  had. 

Sunlight  and   Shade.     Original   and   Selected  Poems, 

With  Exquisite  Engravings  by  the  best  Artists  of  ihc  day.     7s.  6<i. 

Choice    Poems   by  H.  W.    Longfellow.       Illustrated 

from  Paintings  by  his  Son,  ERNEST  W.  Longfellow.     .Small  410,  dotht 

The  Dore  Fine  Art  Volumes  comprise— 

£  s.  d, 
Milton's  Psradise  Lost  .1  10 
The  Dor€  Bible  .  .  ,440 
Dante's  Infcmo    .         .  a  10  o 

Purgatorio  and  Faradiso    .  2  10  o 
The  Done  Gallery 


La  Fontaine's  Fables 
Dor*  Quixote 
Munchausen 
Fairy  Tales  Told  Agmin 
•£550 
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Cassiii  ^  C&mpttny^  Limiitd:    Ladgaff  ffiltt  London;  Pmis ;  amd  Ne»  F#»^« 


Cassell's    New    Natural    History,       Edited   by    Prof, 

Duncan,  M,B.,  F.  F<.S.,  aLssi^ted  by  eminent  Writers^  With  nearly  2,000 
lUustralioiis.     Compliitc  in  6  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

European  Butterflies  and  Moths.     By  W.  F.  Kirby. 

With  6t  Coloured  Plates,     Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  355. 

The    Book   of  the    Horse.       By   S.    Sidney,      With 

Twenty-five  Coloured  Plates,  and  too  Wood  Eng^vings*  N^w  and  Revised 
Edition.     Demy  410,  cloth,  31s,  6d. ;  half-morocco,  ^£"2  2S. 

The   Illustrated    Book  of   Poultry.      By   L.  Wright. 

With  50  Coloured  l*bies,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Demy  4to, 
cloth,   3 IS,  6d.;  half- morocco,  £^  2s. 

The    Illustrated   Book  of  Pigeons.     By   R.   Fulton. 

Edited  by  L.  Wright,  With  Fifty  Colouretl  Plates  and  numerous  En- 
gravings,   Demy  4to,  cloth,  jls.  6d.;  half-morocco,  £2,  2s. 

Canaries   and   Ca^e- Birds,   The   Illustrated   Book  of. 

W^ith  Firty-six  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Ulustrations,  Dcmy4to,  cloth, 
35s.;  halt-morocco»  £2  5s. 

Dairy  Farming.     By  Professor  Sheldon,  assisted  by 

eminent  Aulhoiihes.  With  Twenty- five  Facsimile  Coloured  Plates,  and 
numerous  WotKi  Engravings.     Cloth,  31s.  6d. ;  half-morocco,  £x  2s. 

Dog,  The  Illustrated  Book  of  the.     By  Vero  Shaw, 

B.  A.  Cantiib-  With  Twentv-ei^^ht  Fac-simile  Colouretl  Plates,  d(au  n  from  Life 
expressly  for  the  Work,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Demy  4I0,  clolh 
bevelled,  35s.;  half-morocco,  45s. 

European   Ferns:    their    Form,    Habit,    and   Culture, 

By  James  Bki  iten.  F.L.S,  With  Thirty  1  ac-simile  Coloured  Plates,  Painlfd 
from  Nature  by  D.  Blair,  F.L,S.     Demy  410*  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  2ts. 

Familiar  Wild   Birds.      By   W.   Swavsland,      First 

Skiuks.  With  40  Full- page  exquisite  Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous 
Original  Wootl  Engravings.     12s,  6d. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers.     First,  Second,  and  Third 

Seriks.  IW  Shirf.ev  UtnRERO.  W^ith  Forty  Full-page  Coloured  Flates  by 
F.   E.  Hlilme,  F.L.S.,    in  each.     12s.  6d.  each. 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers.     First,  Second,  Third,  and 

FotRTH  Series-  By  F.  E.  Hiflme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  W'ilh  Forty  Coloured 
Plates  and  Descriptive  Text  in  each.     12&.  6tl.  each. 

Vignettes    from   Invisible    Life.     By  John   BAPiCOCK, 

W^itb  numerous  ninstrations  specially  executed  for  the  Work.     Crown  8vo, 

3s.  6d.  ^_     _  _ 

Cassdl  &  Company^  IJmiitd:  Lndgait  ffillt  London;  Paris;  and  Nim   York. 
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Sdicihns  fr&m  Cmstll  A:  Company* s  V&luma  {Ctrntinaetf). 

The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary.     A  New  and  Original 

Work  of  lieference  to  all  the  Wonis  in  the  Englisli  Language,  with  a  FuB 
Account  of  their  Origin*  Meaning,  Pronunciation*  and  Use.     Kivc   Division 
Volumes  now  ready,  price  los.  6d.  each;  or  bound  in    Doable  Volumes 
haif-raorocco,  2 is.  each. 

Library  of  English   Literature.     Edited  by  Professc 

Mesry  MorleY-  With  Illustrations  taken  from  Original  MSS.,  &c.  Eao 
Vol.  complete  in  itself, 

Vou       I.  SHORTER  EKr,Ll«;H  POEMS,     i«.  6d. 

Vcu     n.  ILLUSTRATIOSS  OF  ESGLISH  RELIGION.    ii».  6d. 

Vol,  in.  ENGLISH  PLAYS,     ns.  6a. 

Vol.    IV.  SHORTER  WORKS  IN   ENGLISH  PROSE.     ii«.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  LONGER  WORKS  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE  .\ND  PROSE,  txa.  6d. 
•»•  Vol  L,  Popular  Edition,  now  ready,  75.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  English   Literature.     Being  a  Compre-^ 

heiisivc  Guide  to  English  Authors  and  their  Works.     By  W.  DaVENPQK^H 
Ai>AMS.     720  pages,  extra  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  10^  6d.  ^B 

A  First  Sketch  of  English   Literature.      By  Professor 

Henky  ^toRLEY.     Crown  8vo,  912  |>age-s,  doth,  7s.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.     Giving  the  Deriva- 

tion»  .Source,  or  Origin  of  20,000  Wonls  that  have  a  Tiile  to  Te!L  By  I<( 
Dr.  Brewer,  hniar^ed  aitU  Ckmper  Ediiioity  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  supcrii 
binding,  leather  back»  4s.  6d. 

Popular    Educator,    CasselVs.      h^ew   and  ihorongh 

Rtvisid  Edition.     Complete  in  Six  Vols.     Price  5s.  each. 

The  Royal  Shakspere.    A  Handsome  F'ine-Art  Editioi 

of  the  Fuel's  Works.  Vols.  I.  A;  IL,  contjiining  Exquisite  Steel  Plat 
and  Wood  Engravings.  The  Text  is  that  of  ProL  iJelius,  and  the  VVoi 
contains  Mr.  PukNiv all's  Life  of  Shakspere.     Price  155,  each. 

Casseirs  Illustrated  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  Charli 

and  Mary  Cow  den  Clarke.  With  600  niustrations  by  H.  C.  SeloU 
Three  Vols.,  royal  4to,  cloth  ^i It,  ^^3  3s. 

The    Leopold    Shakspere.       The    Poets    Works    \t 

Chronological  Order,    and   an    Introduction    by    F,  J.   FtrRNiVALL.      Wii 
about  400   Illustrations.      Small  4I0,  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth  gilt,    7s.  6fl, 
morocco,  lOs.  6d.     Morocco  or  Tree  Calf,  ;£i  is. 

PRACTICAL    GUIDES  to  PAINTING,   with   numtnmi  Ciflenrtd  Pi^la  Mi 
JuU  Instructions  by  ihe  Artists : — 


I 


Flower  Painting  in  Writer 
Colours.  FtKST  and  Secund 
Series.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S. 
5s.  each- 

Tree  Painting  in  Water 
Colours.     By  W.  H.  J.  Boot.    5s. 

China  Painting.  By  MiSS 
Florence  Lewjs.    5s. 

Watcr-Coloiir     Painting,      A 

Course  of.     By  R.  B.  LKtTCH-    5s, 


Neutral    Tint,   A    Course 

Painting  in.     By   R.   P.   LElTCii 
Cloth,  5s. 

Sepia  Painting,  A  Course  oE 

By  R.  \\  Lti TCH.     Cloth,  5*. 
Cas^Hl  i^  Compatiyr  Limited:  tudgaU  ffill^  Lcndm  :   Paris  ;  and  New 


Figure     Painting     in     Watc 

Colours.        By      BLANCHE 

ARTttUK    and    J  EN  Nik    Mook 

7s.  6d. 


SJ€€(i<ms  /rem  Co^sell  ^  Comptmy^s  ff^iuma  {Conimttttf). 


Cassell's    Concise    Cyclopsedia,       A     Cyclopaedia    in 

OiiL'  Volume,  comnimng  cfunprchrnsive  and  accurate  information,  brought 
down  to  ihe  Latest  Date,     Cloth  gill,  15s, 

Science  for  All     Complete  in  Five  Vols.     Edited  by 

Dr.   Rohert   Brown,    M.A,.   F.L.S.,   &.c.^  assisleii   by   Eminent  Sdcntilie 
Writers.     Each  containing  about  550  illustrations*     Cloth,  9s.  each. 

Morocco  :   its  People  and  Places.       By  Edmondo  de 

A  MICKS,     Traiislated  -  by  C,   KoLLiN  Tjlton.     With  nearly  200  On^nal 
I  llustralions.     Extra  crown  4to,  Cheap  Edition ^  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Energy  in  Nature.     By  Wm.  Lant  Carpenter,  B.A., 

B.Sc,     With  80  Illustrations,     3s.  6d. 

Great  Industries  of  Great   Britain.     With  about  400 

UlustnitiQns.     Extra  crown  410,  960  pages,  complete  in  Three  Vols.,  cloth| 
7&»  6d.  each.     Library  Binding*  Three  Vols,  in  One,  15s, 

The  Field  Naturalist's  Handbook.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood  and  Theoixjre  Wood.    Cloth,  5*. 

The  Sea:  its  Stirring  Story  of  Adventure,  Peril,  and 

Heroism.      Hy  F*  Why M per.     Complete  in  Four  Vols,,  each  containing 
ICO  Original  I lliir.! rations.  4to,  7s*  6d.  each.   Library  Binding,  Two  Vols.,  25s. 

The  Practical    Dictionary  of  Mechanics.     Containing 

15,000  Drawings,  mih  Comprehensive  and  TECHNICAL  DescrH'J  ION  of  each 
Subject,     Four  Volumes,  cloth,    ^4  4s. 

The  Countries   of  the  World.     By   Robert    Brown, 

M.A.»   Ph.D.,    FX.S.,  F.R.G.S.     Complete  in  Six   Vols.,   with  about  750 
Illustrations.    410,  7s.  6d.  each.     Library  Binding,  Three  Vols.»  price  37&.  (?d. 

Peoples  of  the  World.    Vols.  L  &  IL    By  Dr.  Robert 

Brown.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

Cities   of    the    World.     Vols.    I.    &    II.     Illustrated 

throughout  with    fine   Illustrations  and  Portraits.      Extra  crown  410,  cloth 
gilt,  7s*  6d. 

Gleanings  from  Popular  Authors*     Complete  in  Two 

Vols.     With  Original  O lustrations.     Price  9s.  cack 

Heroes  of  Britain  in  Peace  and  War.     By  E.  H odder 

With  300  Illustrations.     Two  Vols,,  7s. 6d.  each ;  or  in  Library  Hindmg^  One 
Vol,  12s.  6d.     J'opular  Edition^  VoL  L,  cloth,  5s. 
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